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Dear Readers, 

We’re putting this together during the Nor’Easter. It’s nice to have a day at home with (or 
without) the family. 

The new year seems to be a time to reflect on both the past and present. This year Lincoln will 
celebrate the 150th birthday of the Old Town Hall and the 25th anniversary of the founding of 
Codman Community Farms. It’s time to look towards the future as Susan Sugar does in her cell 
tower opinion. What’s next for this town of ours? 

A thank you to Jane Langton for the cover drawing. We all know Jane writes suspense fiction 
for adults and children. However her education includes graduate study at the Boston Museum 
School of Art. Jane has illustrated many of her books. This drawing appeared in Natural Enemy 
published by Ticknor and Fields in 1982. 

Welcome to Richard Nenneman, former Editor-in-Chief of the Christian Science Monitor and 
Farrar Pond resident. He discusses the writing of Mary Baker Eddy’s biography, Persistent 
Pilgrim. 

Thanks for renewing your subscriptions; here’s to a great 1998! 


Demly SIAL 
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ewbury Court. 


For people who never 
want to retire. 


ae think retirement is a time to make new 


memories—not just cherish old ones—then we've 
got the place for you. It’s Newbury 

Court, where you'll 

enjoy an indepen- 

dent lifestyle, an 

on-site health and 

sports center, and an 

exciting community of active peo- 

ple—all on 34 magnificent acres overlooking the 


Sudbury River in historic Concord. And since 


NEWBURY COURT 

NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 
| 80 DEACONESS ROAD 

CONCORD, MA 01742 

| 508 - 369 - 5155 


Newbury Court was created by the New England 
Deaconess Association, you can be sure you'll also 
get the best health care if you ever 

need it. Only a handful 

of our one—and 

two-bedroom 

suites are still 

available. So call 

(508) 369-5155 today. And find 


out why at Newbury Court, you're never too young 


to retire. 


zs: I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community that combines gracious living 
with superior service and convenience. Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


(__) Send me your full-color brochure that details the gracious retirement community of Newbury Court! 


( ) Call me between 
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_ Letter to “Green Notes’ 
By Suze Craig 


Dear Wesley: 


Here’s something you might appreciate: the 
ultimate exercise in recycling—a copy of a letter I 
sent out (via this magazine) nine years ago to the 
then active Recycling Committee. Now that I look 
at it, and ponder your weekly urging of glass sort- 
ing and bottle ring and cap removal, Iam struck by 
how far we have come in those nine years. Per- 
haps the following is now not such a tour de force 
as it seemed then. Much depends upon whether or 
not Paul really likes fresh eggs. 


To the Recycling Committee 


November 1989 
Dear Alice and Vivian and Henry and Gwen and 
Elva— 

With great interest I read your report; hooray 
that we'll return to days of yore when Lincoln was 
fiercely proud of its “exchange,” otherwise 
known as the dump. 

But you left out a recommendation. 

Recommendation Number 4 should have to 
do with kitchen waste. 

I can see it now, an earth-shaking innovation, 
one rapidly imitated by Lexington, Con- 
cord—even Holmdel, New Jersey—all those fine 
places populated with forward thinking citizens. 

Here's the wording: “The Committee recom- 
mends that the Town recycle kitchen waste at the 
transfer station via a medium-sized flock of 
hens.” 

Now don't summarily dismiss this idea as 
merely airy persiflage; consider the hows and 
therefores. 

Cost of collection: nil. Interested citizens 
would bring all their potato peelings, toast crusts, 
onion skins, all the cholesterol bits they've duti- 
fully trimmed off steaks and chops, apple cores, 
banana skins, shrimp and lobster and oyster 
shells—in short, every animal or vegetable waste 
produced in the kitchen with the exception of cof- 
fee grounds, tea leaves, and citrus. (Compost 
those.) A small scrap bucket to be toted along 
whenever one goes to the dump. 


View From 


see} Craighill [Ee md 


Tipping cost: none. Hens will devour all of 
the above (with those three exceptions) and 
thrive. Storage cost: none. One feeds hens daily. 
Single caveat: no waste disposal after noon, thus 
giving the hens time to police their run. 

The results of such recycling deserve consid- 
eration. A henhouse (perhaps a species of edifice 
recycling) established in the shady portion of the 
transfer station, pleasantly landscaped, the run 
fenced and topped with chicken wire, would pro- 
duce extraordinary benefits. 

Eggs of course are the most obvious. Manure, 
composted and ready to enrich Lincoln gardens by 
spring. Stewing hens—jeepers, when's the last time 
you made chicken soup that tasted like it ought to? 
The possibility of show birds, perhaps a new strain, 
“Lincoln Transfers,” a breed renowned for voracity 
and good manners. 

Instantly available educational and civic 
badges for all Boy and Girl Scouts. 

Think of the tidiness of Lincoln refrigera- 
tors—no more suspicious half-empty pint contain- 
ers of sour cream, or detonating ricotta tubs. No 
sullen silver and blue twists of cream cheese papers 
or fuzzy-haired meat loaf. With light hearts Lincol- 
nites could open their now meticulously organized 
fridges, knowing they risk neither the squalor of 
five days of leftovers nor the admonishing parental 
index finger “Don't you dare waste that, with all 
those children starving in Aas 

Think of the increased civic pride: “Ah, Lin- 
coln is different, is thrifty, is tidy residentially and 
civically, physically and mentally.” 

Gosh, the mind boggles. 


Cheers— M5C 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 


Fellow Lincoln Residents: 


Sincerity. Service. Success! These are the bywords of 
our Lincoln business. Consumers today are confronted with 
"consolidation" daily. The local bank becomes MegaBank!; phone, 
cable, health care providers. . . all grow ever bigger, and more 
distant. We are supposed to be gaining something, something more 
than the new slick-and-expensive look of the mailings we receive. But 
there is the feeling that something important has been lost, a feeling 
perhaps that, "These people don’t know us, and they don’t care that 
they don’t know us." 1m happy to say that at Group/West we are 
successfully bucking this trend. Lincoln is unique, and Group/West 
is uniquely positioned to thrive as a locally-owned business at the 
top of its profession! Which brings me to the bywords: 


Sincerity. Our logo includes the phrase The Professional Choice, 
and its use is not gratuitious. When you engage a broker to help you 
with such an important transaction, you have a right to a professional 
performance borne of all that broker’s knowledge and experience. At 
Group/West we consider it our duty to tell you honestly what the 
value of your property is, what market reaction to it has been, what 
really can be done to accomplish your goals, etc. Quotas, market- 
share targets and other extraneous issues do not impact our advice. 


We don’t play games; we succeed in business-- your business! 


Service. "Good" service is something we all miss these days. At 
Group/West we make our living serving you. Not from time to time, 
but all the time. Not under corporate guidelines like ad rotation 
schedules, but on our own terms, with you. Problems? That’s what 
we’re here for. Why do we do all this? Because it distinguishes us-- 
and that is to your benefit. We do what it takes; without restraint. 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 group, 
| west 
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781 area call: 259-9700 


LINCOLN PROPERTY OWNERS 


Success! In 1997 Group/West continued as a dominant force in 
Lincoln real estate, even as "house" sales in town declined 27% in 
the face of very limited inventory*. At this writing Group/West has 
7 Lincoln "house" listings; the runner-up office has just 2! We have 
buyers, we need sellers! Group/West is always looking to expand its 
reach towards prospective buyers of your property, including recent 
efforts like our growing list of internet sites, and the local, national 
and international relocation services of Sotheby’s International 
Realty. Feel free to ask us about them. Your success is our success! 


If you think you might sell soon, or would just like to know the 
market value of your house for planning purposes, we are again 
offering a Complimentary Opinion of Value! Just call our office-- we 
will visit your property, and get a written opinion to you within a 
matter of days. All of us at Group/West wish you health and 


happiness in 1998! 
Cordially, — 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Proprietor 
Sheila Harding, GRI www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com . 
Proprietor Betty Kimnach Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Avrial Young 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Dee Davenport Ray Bailey 


Christopher Morely, MM, Business Manager 


* Source: Greater Boston Real Estate Board’s Multiple Listing Service, "MLS-1". 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


, o : In the 781 all: 3 
In the 978 area call: 369-7078 group, at nthe area Call: 259-9700 
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Book by January 31 and Receive Free Roundtrip Airfare from New York* 


*All airfares are based on economy class group flights and must be ticketed by Special 
Expeditions. Please note some restrictions apply. This offer cannot be combined with any other 
Special Expeditions promotion. 


DESTINATIONS: 


«> An Epic Inaugural: Great Civilizations of the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean 

°> British and Irish Isles 

e> Discovering the Hidden Mediterranean: Lisbon to Malta 

«> Mediterranean Odyssey: Italy, Greece and Turkey 

e> Legendary Islands of the Transatlantic: Lisbon to Salvador, 
including Madeira, the Canary and Cape Verde Islands 

«> Sweden and St. Petersburg: A Summer Celebration 


UNIQUE VOYAGES: 

® Expedition ships carrying just 49-110 passengers, offer attractive 
accommodations, fine food and service in an informal atmosphere. 

& A staff of expert naturalists and historians ensure your experience 
is fun, stimulating and educational. 

®& Zodiac landing craft allow you to explore almost anywhere to get 
a close-up look at nature and wildlife, and to reach places a large 
cruise ship could never go. 


For information and a brochure call 259-1200 


THE TRAVEL STATION 
2 Lewis St., Lincoln 
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The Writing of Persistent Pilgrim 


By Richard A, Nenneman 


One of the most fascinating short books I have read 
is Thomas Mann’s The Story of a Novel, in which he tells the 
story of how he wrote Doctor Faustus. A refugee from Nazi 
Germany (via Switzerland), Mann wrote Faustus, which is 
partly allegorical of Hitler’s Germany, sitting in comfort amid 
the lemon groves of his house in Pacific Palisades while 
World War II was still raging in Europe. In occasional 
soirees with his fellow German intellectual refugees in Los 
Angeles, he would read to them the latest chapter of the book 
and get their reactions to it. Fortunately not all authors write 
a book about their book, or additions to the world’s literary 
repertoire would be double what they are. 

I thought of Mann when preparing this short piece, 
which is explanatory of some of the problems I worked my 
own way through in writing what was for me a first 
biography. 

In November 1997 the first copies of Persistent 
Pilgrim: The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, came out of the New 
Hampshire Bindery, a Concord, New Hampshire, firm in the 
city where Mrs. Eddy spent nearly two decades of her life 
after 1890 — the city that also lies just five miles from Bow, 
the birthplace of the founder of the Christian Science 
movement, The appearance of this biography of Mrs. Eddy 
marked the end of almost a decade of work on the book, work 
that had been interrupted first by my taking on the chores of 


Copyright 1998 Richard A. Nenneman 


being Editor-in-Chief of The Christian Science Monitor from 
late 1988 through 1992, and then by my own interest in doing 
a small volume called The New Birth of Christianity that was 
published in early 1992. 

The New Birth had been an attempt to position 
Christian Science as it might be viewed within the context of 
traditional Christian terms of reference and also from the 
standpoint of modern developments in the field of science. 
As I had spent almost three decades doing various kinds of 
expository writing, the actual writing of the book, once its 
organization had been determined, was no_ particular 
challenge. But biography. . . Here was a new genre, and 
several challenges had to be worked through before I could 
present a book having a coherent style throughout its text. I 
would like to discuss three of them here: my use of Mrs. 
Eddy’s voluminous correspondence; the degree to which I 
dared to discard the use of today’s psychological approach to 
biographical characters and tell her story more in the terms of 
reference that were common to religious people of her own 
day; and how to treat someone who even today remains a 
controversial religious figure. 


The archives of the Christian Science church in 


Boston contain several thousand letters and memoranda 
written by Mrs. Eddy. Particularly during the two decades of 
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her life back in Concord, she maintained her leadership of the 
young Christian Science movement through her writing to 
church officials in Boston and to the practitioners (healers) 
and teachers across the country. Even before that time, during 
the 1880s, when she held her classes of instruction in Boston, 
she had become a prolific letter writer. The letters quite 
naturally often contained further explanations of some of the 
points of Christian Science; but these are amply available in 
her published works. What the letters also portrayed, partly 
from their sheer volume, were the kinds of problems she was 


addressing at each point in time. They provided a chronology © 


that could not be obtained from looking only at the public 
events connected with her establishment of a new church. 

Even more, though, they gave me a better insight 
into the full breadth of her character. The late nineteenth- 
century writer, Donald Grant Mitchell, wrote of letters that 
“they are the monitors, they are also the comforters, and they 
are the only true heart-talkers.” It may be true that in our 
letters we sometimes exaggerate, or that we write a friend 
when we are lonely and let our momentary sadness hang out. 
But in that one-to-one private communication Mitchell was 
saying we also reveal our common humanity. In Mrs. Eddy’s 
case, she sometimes pressed others to what seemed beyond 
their limits. She had moments of irritation also, but through 
them all appears her unflagging commitment to teaching 
others the healing method she identified with that of Christ 
Jesus and the nurturing she felt impelled to provide her early 
followers. And, although she had been separated from her 
only son early in his boyhood because of her poor health in 
those years, the letters also show her desire right up to her 
last years to nourish the closest possible family ties. Such 
insights do not appear from her published writings, but they 
help to show the full humanity of an individual whose public 
persona became mainly that of a religious leader. 

In order to keep the book to a manageable length, in 
the several hundred quotes I finally used from her letters I 
tried to use only those sentences that contributed to the point 
at hand, while at the same time not lifting anything out of 
context. The quotes of course contain some of the points of 
her teaching, but taken as a whole I believe they also 
contribute to a fuller picture of her own development over a 
lifetime of almost ninety years (what she termed her discovery 
of Christian Science, her teaching of its healing method and 
her establishment of a church all occurred during the second 
forty-five years of her life). 


A second problem I had to work out was the general 
approach to explaining what she conceived as her life 
mission. She wrote and generally spoke about God much as 
did other religious people in the nineteenth century. While 
literate people knew that God was not the man up there with 


the white beard, in general usage God still entered into the 
language as a person. It was that power outside of 
themselves, both ultimate and intimate, that gave them their 
direction in life. Maybe some would call it conscience today, 
but it was more than that — much more. 

Much biography today is written as if it were sifted 
through a psychological screen. Even what is not explicitly 
described as psychobiography is replete with the kind of 
psychological language that to a large extent has become 
common parlance. I decided, in presenting Mrs. Eddy’s life, 
to try as much as possible to let the events unfold in terms she 
herself would have used — that is, as happening at God’s 
direction. To let the reader know that this was the framework 
within which I was trying to write, I said in the preface: “I do 
not find it difficult to describe a life in terms of its orientation 
to God rather than in psychological terms. To say this is not 
to ask the reader to agree with all of Mrs. Eddy’s discovery — 
only with the orientation of her thought toward what she 
considered the bedrock of her being.” 

This did not prohibit any discussion of the various 
family and social influences on her, particularly during her 
early years. Thus, in summing up the influence of her early 
nineteenth-century rural New Hampshire upbringing, which 
was heavily influenced by a Calvinism that had been more 
common in southern New England a century earlier, I wrote: 
“Mary’s family shared in and expressed all of the secular 
values that the Puritan culture had inculcated: the love of 
democracy, the independence of the individual conscience, 
the rule of law, the value of hard work, and a seriousness for 
whatever one had to face in life.” 

But such values were shared to a large extent by 
most New Englanders, and they did not go on to found new 
religions. While I was working on the book, I came across 
one of William James’s lectures given in England. It was 
actually a lecture on the French philosopher Henri Bergson, 
and James was taking to task the French critic, Taine, who 
maintained that men’s lives and thoughts could be explained 
in terms of their heredity and environment. James wrote: 
“Neither. . the race, the environment, or the moment, no, nor 
all three together, will explain that peculiar way of looking at 
things that explains [Bergson’s] individuality. Originality in 
men dates from nothing previous, other things date from it, 
rather.” And for the most part, this was the manner in which 
I chose to tell Mrs. Eddy’s story. 


Third, could such a story be told in terms that would 
be understandable to someone unacquainted with Christian 
Science and at the same time be acceptable to a Christian 
Scientist? This was perhaps the greatest challenge I was 
aware of throughout the writing. Only one other book by a 
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Christian Scientist, Robert Peel, attempts to lay out the events 
of her life in scholarly terms. Excellently researched, it is an 
800-page trilogy with 400 additional pages of small footnotes. 
The other biographies written by Christian Scientists and 
sponsored by the Church tend to fall in the inspirational 
genre. I aimed my writing more in the Peel direction, while at 
the same time feeling great admiration (as he did) for Mrs. 
Eddy. But particularly because of the extensive use I made of 
her correspondence, she came across to me as a more real 
person who, like us all, had her ups and downs. It should 
come as no surprise that a woman founding a new approach 
to Christianity in nineteenth-century America, particularly an 
approach that challenged medical as well as theological 
orthodoxy, should not have the sun shine on her every day. 
_If this approach to her as a person experiencing all 
the momentary challenges as well as the joy that accompanied 
her work, might not be familiar to many church members, 
was it sufficient to satisfy the other readers and critics? 
Unfortunately some biographers, like some journalists, tend to 
copy each other’s story lines. And, early in the history of 
Christian Science, an especially hostile biography of Mrs. 


Eddy set the tone for much of what was accepted as fact in — 


later biographies. And, as a journalist, I know that stories do 
take on a life of their own. But they were not to be a part of 
my story! 

I also found it necessary to explain some of the 


metaphysical positions of Christian Science in order to tell | 


Mrs. Eddy’s story. Being a Christian Scientist, I thought that 
this gave me an edge, as it were, in being able to write about 


my subject. But one professor at Harvard, who read the 
Harvard University Press was | 


manuscript when the 
considering it, wrote sarcastically that if Harvard wanted to 
promote Christian Science it should publish the book. 

So, in the end, have I succeeded in writing with that 
objectivity that we at least in theory so highly prize? Will 
either group of readers see the book as an honest portrayal of 
what both her critics and her followers do agree was an 
amazingly productive life? 
whatever integrity I have managed to bring to the project. 


Some part of it also resides, however, in the presuppositions | 
that the reader brings with him/her to the reading of the book. ! 


If those positions do not accord with the facts, or with the 
interpretation I have given the facts, I can live with the 
confidence that any reputable author feels in his own work. 
For I have written this book without reference to the set 
viewpoints of any set of readers, but rather to tell the story, as 
if it were being written for the first time, of one of the most 
remarkable women to come out of nineteenth-century New 
England. 


Persistent Pilgrim can be ordered directly from the publisher, 
Nebbadoon Press, in Etna, N.H., by calling 800-500-9086, or 


on the Internet from Amazon Books. m5 
IR 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer > < 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


vw Natural and Organic Foods 

w Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

yw Spices and Herbs 

w Natural Vitamins and Supplements 

x Homeopathic Remedies 

w Natural Health and Beauty Aids x 


vw Foods for Special Diets 

ve Organic Wines . 

yw Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 

¥ Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 
International Cuisines 

vz Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 


CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


& The Cotton Collection 
HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES *« ORGANIC WINES 
NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING ¢ FOOTWEAR ¢ FUTONS 
89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 
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NEW ENGLAND 


25 Waltham Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 
(617) 863-5865 

Fax: (617) 863-0207 


CENTER OF TOWN - GRACIOUS CLASSIC COLONIAL 
10 Beautifully Proportioned Rooms 
You'll enjoy the well planned flow of 
Space - especially when entertaining. The 
screened porch adds another room to living 
area and overlooks lovely private grounds. 
Spacious stone foyer, wonderful Cherry 
kitchen, fireplaced library, 5 large 
bedrooms, 3% baths. * JUST PERFECT. 
$789,000. Call Claire Mount 9665-5805 


BEAUTIFUL 3% ACRE ESTATE 


Stone front Manor House with 
circular driveceeThissyounee10 
room home has high ceilings, 
fabulous moldings, Cherry kitchen 
opening to 2 story glass walled 
family room with stone fireplace, 
Music room, library, and much 
more: $800's. Call Norma Perry 
863-5865 
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What Do You Know about the 
Lincoln School Foundation? 


For ten years the Lincoln School Foundation (LSF) 
has been providing support for professional development, 
curriculum initiatives, school-community collaborations, and 
many unique classroom experiences in the Lincoln Public 
Schools. One hundred and sixty-five grants have been awarded 
totaling over $ 340,000. 


Approved Applications in 1997 


Of the twenty applications considered by the board in 1997, 
the following were approved: 

Artist-in-residence, Japanese Folk Tale. Involvedall 
Fourth graders as performers in a dance theater. 

Children's Book Center Conference at _ the 
University of Wisconsin. Three teachers attended. 

Peer Mediation Training of Brooks School students 
and Faculty by instructors from the Cambridge Dispute 
Resolution Center. 

Field Trip Retreat, seventh graders,Boston 
Communities. A visit to the African Rain Forest at Franklin 
Park Zoo, Roxbury Community College, Reggie Lewis Sports 
Club, Fort Hill Historical site, and Museum of African Artists. 

Mathematical Historical Tour of Lincoln. 
Developing a math curriculum based on Lincoln landmarks, 
art, and architecture. 

Facing History and Ourselves. Attended a summer 
institute to train faculty in incorporating this holocaust-based 
curriculum into Brooks social studies program. 

Language Learning Disabilities Institute. A five-day 
workshop at Emerson College attended by a faculty member. 

Take Home Writing Center. A pilot project to 
develop six "Take home" kits and offer two parent workshops. 

Themes in Literature. Read and discuss current 
student literature to assess its use for enhancing novels and 
units currently taught. 

History in My Pocket. Biographies of Citizens, 
Ordinary and Extraordinary. Developing artifact-filled 
"pockets" supplemented by books, performances and demon- 
strations illuminating people's lives 

Cooperative Game Project. For teaching social 
skills and good citizenship. 

Reach Out to Schools. A Social Competency 
Program to train five staff members. 

Vernal Pools. A collaboration between Hanscom and 
Brooks to study pools in the community. 


Follow-Up and Progress Reports on Grants Awarded in 1996 


Here is a sampling of these reports: 
Linking the Generations through Computing. Ten 
students and ten senior citizens were paired together for an 


introductory computer course for one period per week during 
first term. The students learned to articulate their instructions 
and the seniors gained some competencies. The main benefit 
was that the students gained experience in providing 
community service and their lives, as well as those of the 
seniors, were enriched by developing intergenerational links 
that otherwise might not have occurred. 

Heroine of the Battle Road, Mary Flint Hartwell. 
The production of "Heroine of the Battle Road" involved 
collaboration of students and members of the Lincoln Minute 
Men and the Lincoln Players. It was performed twice at 
school assemblies and for families on a Saturday evening. 
The production gave the students the opportunity to view 
American history in the making. A video of the dress 
rehearsal is available. 

Anti-Racism/Sexism Program. Seven staff 
members, including two administrators attended both training 
sessions along with eight seventh grade students who had had 
some experience with issues of multiculturalism and who 
attended the World of Difference Conference. The goal of the 
training was to have the attendees look at issues of diversity 
and how they affect our school community. 

Big on Bats. Two teachers attended the Bat 
Conservation Workshop in August. They have developed a 
slide show which has been shown to several classes. In 
October they met with the fifth grade Boy Scouts and built bat 
houses. In January, they will met with third grade Girl Scouts 
to build bat houses. These houses will be put up on Lincoln 
Conservation Land and in the future the fourth grade class, 
with parents, will monitor the bat houses and send data to the 
Bat Conservation Research Group. 

Visit of Author Alan Trussell-Cullen. This project 
brought Mr. Trussell-Cullen to visit the second and third grade 
classes and to meet with the teachers in the afternoon. He 
spoke with the children as fellow authors and illustrators and 
shared his experiences writing books and getting them 
published. 


Superintendent's Evaluation 


Grants awarded this year offer an exceptional balance 
between community- and school-based initiatives, curriculum 
projects, and multi-year staff development programs. Because 
of the generosity of the Lincoln School Foundation, to say 
nothing of the time its members have devoted to analyzing this 
year's proposals, the Lincoln teachers are able to fulfill our 
vision of life-long learning for all. We are always grateful for 
what the Foundation contributes to our schools. 


(material gathered by Tucker Smith and Betty Smith) 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 

Sandra Bradlee 

Penny Cotoni 

Helen Cole Green 

Kim Kassner 

Susan Law 

Don Milan 

Karen Paradies 

Faith Russ 

Diana Smith 

Lois Tetreault 

Joel Wechsler 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


Dp 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 


EXCEPTIONAL PEOPLE. 
EXCEPTIONAL SERVICES. 
EXCEPTIONAL RESULTS. 


LINCOLN - Smashing views from this sunlit 3- 
bedroom, 3-bath end-unit Townhouse at Lincoln 
Ridge. Soaring ceilings, custom kitchen, and 
hardwood floors. Walk-out lower level awaits 
your finishing touches. Trails nearby.....$392,500 


LINCOLN - Long driveway provides privacy for 
this cozy farmhouse with traditional rooms and 
contemporary amenities. 1988 stylish kitchen and 
master wing added. Pond views and trails nearby 
complete the bucolic setting................6561,900 


Massachusetts’ #1 Home Seller 
Lincoln 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


Dear Lincoln Homeowner, 


As we enter 1998 we would like to take the 
opportunity to thank you for your trust and confidence over 
the past year. The Residential real estate market in Lincoln 
continues to be very active and challenging. As the leader in 
residential sales in Lincoln we would like to offer you a 
number of vital statistics about the Lincoln market that we 
feel you may find interesting. 


# Of Single Family Residences sold in 1997 — - 36 


e # Of Condominiums sold in 1997 - 21 
e Median Single Family sales price - $543,000 
e Median Condominium sales price - $256,000 


Single Family homes on the market 1/13/97 = - 19 
Condominiums on the market 1/13/97 -7 


With interest rates low, inventory low and many buyers in the market one 
would assume a sellers market. This may be true for your home but it is 
important to look at the market closely and price your home competitively 
based on location, size and condition. For help interpreting the market please 
call for a FREE, no obligation confidential consultation. It is our privilege to 
be of service as you consider your real estate needs in 1998. 
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Custom Tractor Work 
Carla Ricci 259-0331 


* FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


°Posters and Prints °¢ Photo Albums 
¢ Large selection of wood frames ) 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


- sig “*,%ak 
Se) ay 
Pe: 


é Cir 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


| experience. : 
2 Come in and visit us. We have the & 
ARP fect f f k , 
re perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 


vig 


C Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
Cy = co aoe ae 
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AFTERNOON DELIGHT 


By Caroline Han 
Caroline Han is a history teacher at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School and is co- 
director of the Afternoon Academy. 


Stop by room 423 at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School on any Tuesday or 
Thursday after school, and you may be surprised to see students doing their homework, 
studying for a test or revising an essay. What are a roomful of students and teachers 


doing in a classroom of all places after school?!? 


The program is called, “The Afternoon Academy.” An after-school study center that 
provides students with free tutoring and a place to do their homework, the Afternoon 
Academy supports the academic achievement of Lincoln-Sudbury students. The 
atmosphere is comfortable, the tone relaxed. The program was piloted in the spring of 
1996 as a trial run. Based on the large student turnout and support of faculty and staff, 
the program was formally instituted last year and continues to attract a group of students 


of all grade levels. 


In one corner, a group of students work with Science teacher, Sue Buta, to review for a 
major Chemistry test. In the computer room adjacent to the study center, students 
explore the Internet to find information for a class project. One student asks permission 
to call a teacher who has volunteered to be on call. On call? Kimberly Donald, Metco 
Skills Instructor and co-director of the program explains: “The Afternoon Academy’s on 
call list is updated weekly. It lists teachers in all major subject areas who are in the 
building and willing to help any Afternoon Academy student.” Currently, over twenty 
teachers have volunteered. Science Department Coordinator Bella Wong participates in 
the teachers on call program: “TI really love it because I’m oftentimes in the building 
anyway. It’s nice to be able to help a student with a homework problem. Also, I’m able 
to work in my office or classroom which allows me to get some work done.” Other 
teachers like Science teachers Tom Danko and Sue Buta and English teacher Danielle 
Weisse enjoy coming to the Afternoon Academy meeting room regularly and staying. 


Danielle Weisse offers her opinion: “I tell my students all of the time to 
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yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 -— Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking Excavating Septic Systems 
Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rental 


ee BRR 


— <e 
—— 
— 


fine coffees &L teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


meet me at Afternoon Academy. Now that they know that I’m there every Tuesday, they 
have even begun to see Tuesday afternoons as a regular opportunity to get extra help with 
their essay-writing.” With the support and involvement of teachers and housemasters, the 
Afternoon Academy can make the difference between a student’s getting a homework 
assignment done or not. “Oftentimes students can’t continue with an assignment or stop 
out of frustration because they don’t understand a basic concept or vocabulary word. A 
teacher on call can clarify the issue, and a student can then finish it up on her own,” 


Donald explains. 


Though any student may attend Afternoon Academy, the program has had particular 
success with Lincoln-Sudbury’s Boston students. For those students who do not rush off 
to an after-school commitment, the Afternoon Academy is an intelligent way to spend an 
hour before catching the 4:00 bus back home. “I go because I get a lot of my schoolwork 
done,” said sophomore Makeeba Clarke. Other students look forward to getting extra 
help. Sophomore Latrice Tyler adds, “I like going because a bunch of us can work with 
Mr. Danko on Biology.” One student confessed, “I go because I know I can get 
something to eat.” Attendance has steadily climbed as students catch on that, as trite as it 
may sound, it’s cool to do well in school. History teacher Debby Grace agrees with this 
observation: “I am amazed by the positive attitude that my students this year have about 
doing well in school . There’s a real drive towards academic achievement among my 
Boston students that I haven’t seen in years. I have no doubt that the Afternoon Academy 


has a great deal to do with this.” 


With the high percentage of students who are involved in after-school activities, there 
was some doubt initially as to whether Lincoln-Sudbury needed an after-school study 
center. Would anyone come? After spending a large part of the day in classes, why 
would a student volunteer to spend her free time in another classroom!?! As attendance 
continues to climb, the directors can stop worrying about the program’s longevity. The 
participation of students, staff and faculty have ensured that the Afternoon Academy is a 
welcome addition to L-S’s many programs. The next hurdle for the directors will be to 
find a space large enough to house all of the students and stack the many cartons of juice 


boxes! 
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FELGehine Framing 


At the Mall at Lincoln Station ~ 259-4143 
Custom Framing, Prints and Posters, Shadowboxes, Textiles 


ay 


Peregrine Framing welcomes an exhibit detailing the work of 
our neighbors at the 
Whale Conservation Institute 
and invites you to view amazing photographic images of whales, 


as well as a compelling video about WC]. 


a 


OGILVIE’S 


It’s not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the | 
RIGHT PLACE. 


(( 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys - Call 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s 894-1265 


Home center, w M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
SETS A Sa ics Warren Ave. Weston 
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Minuteman Science Technology High School 


by Sally Bobbitt 


Economist Lester Thurow said it best: as we head 
into the twenty-first century, the movement to an economic 
base of brain power, rather than natural resources, will inform 
a dynamic change to "man-made, brain-power industries." 

Nowhere else in the Boston metropolitan area (some 
say the entire country) is this new paradigm more evident than 
at Minuteman Science Technology High School in Lincoln's 
own backyard. For almost a quarter of a century, Minuteman 
has been educating students for the best jobs of the future: 
technical, professional, managerial, and high level sales 
careers, in the "service" sector. Focussing on this evolution, 
Minuteman has prepared biotechnicians, environmental 
technicians, telecommunication workers, electromechanical 
specialists, builders trained in energy savings, graphics 
technicians, business managers -- all with portfolios ready for 
employment and/or continued learning in college, business- 
industry programs, and beyond. 

My daughter, who was graduated in 1981, now pulls 
down a salary larger than my husband's and mine combined in 
our peak years. She is quick to attribute much of her success 
to her four years at Minuteman. The school not only taught 
her the skills necessary for her field of electrical engineering 
(which in college she converted to technical writing), but also 
survival skills. In a time when individuals will change jobs 
many times during their careers, flexibility and ability to 
master new skills competently and quickly are essential. 

Thanks to the fact that Minuteman has achieved 
national recognition, the school has attracted grant monies 
($1,563,622 in 1997) from the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, the National Science Foundation, and many other 
sources, which allow the school to continue to develop its 
cutting-edge, technology-based curricula. Minuteman is also 
a leader in career preparation, involved in a School-to-Careers 
consortium: career awareness, readiness, and job experience 
service to make graduates eminently employable, whether 
directly from school or after college. Students achieve honors 
in state and national competitions, both vocational and 
academic, and regularly win athletic championships. 

Minuteman encourages career exploration during 
freshman year; in later years, students focus on a chosen field, 
matriculating with both an academic and vocational degree. 
There is a feeling of confidence at the school -- to quote my 
daughter, "I think when you get to choose what you're doing, 
it gives you a sense of pride." 


The School Committee is not standing still either. As 
it looks forward to the school's next twenty-five years, it has 
formed an Innovations Committee to address new directions 
for the next decade and into the twenty-first century. A 
School Foundation is being set up, which will certainly attract 
more grant monies for development of ongoing and future 
technology. Several more exciting initiatives are currently 
being discussed, including considering the concept of a Charter 
School. There is the possibility of a new position, Director of 
Development, an administrator who could relieve the staff of 
some of the grant-writing responsibilities. 

Minutemen Science Technology has never been 
content to rest on last year's accomplishments, but has always 
looked tomorrow. With the start of a new millennium, the 
future is bright indeed. 


1 HOUR 


PROVO 
QUICK’ 


PhotoQuick/Waltham Lab 
1097 Lexington Street 
Waltham, MA 02154 

TEL (617) 899-7624 

FAX (617) 899-7758 


e Photo Processing 
e Portrait Studio 
e Custom Framing 


¢ Photocopies/Faxing 


WITH THIS COUPON 


2nd Set of Prints 


At time of developing 
for film brought in for 
color (C-41) quality processing 
126, 110 or 35 mm film 
3 roll limit 


Not valid with any other offer 
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FIFTY FAMILIES 


Each year some 3000-4000 families in the Greater Boston area write a genuine letter to Santa, 
wishing for something; a truck for a little brother, a toy, or hat and mittens for a daughter. These 
letters go to the South Postal Annex in Boston where they are made available for pick up by 
people who want to fulfill a family’s Christmas wishes. 


While attending the Codman Farm Harvest Dinner this past year, a group of Lincoln friends* 
made a pledge to try and get as many people as they could to respond to Letter to Santa. The 
goal was fifty families. 

What was the response? 


66 Lincoln Families reached 


254 people with 176 kids 


# Sarah Bishop Laura Crosby 
Patty Mostue Jayne Mundt 
Wendy Needham Jane Tierney 
Lucy Sachs Patti Salem 


Tucker Smith 


THANK YOU THANK YOU THANK YOU 
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New Developments at Minute Man Park 


by Lou Sideris, Chief of Interpretation, Minute Man National Historical Park 


Minute Man National Historical Park is 
currently undergoing several exciting new 
developments that will greatly enhance future 
visits to the park, increase understanding of 
the park’s story, and strengthen connections 
between the park and local communities. 

The Battle Road Trail will be a 5.5 mile 
historic trail which will connect points of 
interest in the park. Development of this trail 
and its associated facilities (parking lots, 
restrooms, markers and signage) will greatly 
change the way visitors access and enjoy the 
park. 

The main theme of the trail is the Battle of 
April 19, 1775, that launched the American 
Revolution. In addition, the trail will allow 
interpretation of natural history and_ the 
broader "human story." It can be used to tell 
the story of the people whose lives were 
altered by the events that took place here. The 
trail will bring to life the story of the families 
who lived, worked and died here. 

Much of the trail will follow original 
remnants of the Battle Road; trail construction 
funding is enabling the park to remove modern 
asphalt and restore several sections of this 
historic “highway.” Other trail sections will 
leave the historic road to follow the route of 
the Minute Men, traversing farming fields, 
wetlands, and forests. Before now, the diverse 
resources of the Battle Road Unit of the park 
have been mostly unknown and inaccessible to 
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visitors. 

Park visitors will now be able to walk, 
bicycle, or use a wheelchair to enjoy the entire 
5.5 mile trail, or they will be able to visit 
portions of it -- secondary trails in many areas 
will allow walkers to loop back to the main 
trail. 

Because the Battle Road Trail will be 
primarily an educational trail, it will not be 
suitable for high speed bicycling, and the loose 
stone dust surface will not allow for 
rollerblading. Bicycles will share the trail with 


pedestrians, wheelchairs, and children in 
strollers. 

The first phase of trail construction, which 
included wetland area boardwalks, was 
completed in spring, 1997. The second phase, 
trail construction and restoration of sections of 
the 18th century road, is scheduled to be 
complete in the spring of 1998. Further trail 
development in 1998 and 1999 will include 
installation of outdoor exhibit panels, a tunnel 
under Hanscom Drive, new restrooms, and 
enhanced parking areas. Granite obelisks will 
mark the historic Battle Road, and low granite 
markers will highlight the locations of historic 
houses. Locations of gravesites, where fallen 
British Redcoats were buried by local 
townspeople after the battle, will also be 
designated. 

The Paul Revere Capture Site in Vincoln 
(where a ceremony by the Lincoln Minute 
Men is_ performed each Patriot’s Day 
weekend) will be re-landscaped and enhanced. 
Historic landscape rehabilitation, including 
clearing of farm fields and enhancement of 
vistas, is being performed in many areas. 

The park’s Minute Man Visitor Center 
(formerly Battle Road Visitor Center, on 
Route 2A at the Lincoln/Lexington town line) 
has been completely renovated with all-new 
exhibits. One feature of the exhibit design is a 
specially-commissioned mural by artist John 
Rush that depicts Colonists and British 
Redcoats fighting along the Battle Road. 

A new multi-media program, scheduled to 
open July 1, 1998, will tell the story of Paul 
Revere’s Ride and the battles of April 19, 
1775 that ignited the American Revolution. 
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The story will be told by: an actor portraying 
Amos Doolittle, a militia’ man who 
interviewed participants and made detailed 
engravings of the battles at Lexington Green, 
Concord’s North Bridge, and along the Battle 
Road. 

Stone wall reconstruction and 


rehabilitation within the park has recently been 


completed in partnership with the 
Massachusetts Highway Department. This 
project is part of joint efforts to improve 
public safety within the park and to preserve 
the portions of the Battle Road which are 
coincident with modern State Route 2A. 

The park has entered into two exciting local 
partnerships to enhance its educational school 
programming. "Thoreau and Friends", a joint 
effort involving ten Concord sites, will enable 
students to make connections between the ideas 
of Thoreau and his contemporaries and sites and 
landscapes in Concord. In addition, a new 
partnership with the Museum of Our National 
Heritage in Lexington will connect their 
museum programs on life in colonial times with 
the park’s colonial sites along the Battle Road 
in Lincoln, including the Ephraim Hartwell 
Tavern and the Captain William Smith House. 

The 1998 Minute Man Winter Lecture 
Series will be presented on Thursday evenings 
from February 12 through March 19. This 
year’s theme is No Small Matter: The American 
Revolution. Please see the complete schedule 
following this article. 

In 1997, the Friends of the Battle Road (a 
group originally established to support the 
mission and goals of Minute Man National 
Historical Park and, particularly, the 
preservation and restoration of the Battle 


Road) reorganized and is now called the 
Minute Man National Park Association. The 
purpose of the Association is very similar to 
that of the Friends but will be more broadly 
involved in all facets of the Park's protection 
and support. The Association is seeking new 
members and volunteers to develop new 
programs and partnerships in the following 
areas: Battle Road Trail stewardship, Park 
Guides, Historical Demonstrations, Special 
Events Planning, Long Range Planning, and 


Membership. For a _ brochure or _ further 
information, please write to the Association at 
174 Liberty Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 
Looking to the year 2000, plans are 
underway for a gala celebration of the 225th 


anniversary of the battles of April 19, 1775. 
is assisting the Lexington 
Commission 2000 in planning large-scale 
Patriots’ Day weekend events, including a 
recreation of the battles through Lexington, 
Lincoln and Concord in historically-accurate 
time sequence, involving from 900 to 1200 
British and Colonial reenactors. 

But for now, there is plenty of excitement 
as the park prepares for the opening of the new 


The park 


Visitor Center and Battle Road Trail. Please 
watch for further announcements, and plan to 
take time to explore the rich historical and 
natural resources of the “national park in your 
own backyard’, Minute Man _ National 
Historical Park. 


Minute Man National Historical Park 


1998 Winter Lecture Series 


No Small Matter: The American Revolution 


Lectures held at Minute Man Visitor Center, Route 2A, Lexington. All lectures start at 7:30 
p.m. on Thursday evenings. Admission is free. 


Feb. 12 


Feb. 19 


Feb. 26 
Mar. 5 


Mar. 12 


Mar. 19 


Julie Winch, A Prisoner for the Liberty of My Country: James Forten, 
an African-American in the Revolution 


George C. Neumann, The Farmers Discover British Bayonets: 
Washington’s New York Campaign 


Mark E. Lender, What Kind of Victory? The Battle of Monmouth Reconsidered 
John M. Cook, the Siege of Newport and the Battle of Rhode Island 


Randall M. Miller, The Political and Social Meaning of the American 
Revolutionary War 


George C. Neumann, How Greene Lost Every Battle and Won ® 
the South 
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How Extraordinary Can One Get? 


Charles P. Kindleberger 


I was chuffed when I got a present at Christmas of a 
book entitled The Highly Selective Dictionary for the 
Extraordinarily Literate. I had hoped, but not believed that I 
belong among those rarae_ aves. It is a hard book to read 
starting in front and slogging slowly to the back. After 
abecedarian comes abjure, followed by abnegate...you get the 
idea. In proceeding more at random, opening it here and then 
there, I discerned it was two books; either really for an 
extraordinarily literate, if I be admitted to that club. On the 
one hand, there is a lot of advice for the moderately illiterate, 
telling grandfather how to suck eggs, to distinguish, for 
examples between 

abjure and adjure 

affect and effect 

callus and callous 

credible and creditable 

continual and continuously 

definite and definitive 

imply and infer, and so on. 

The other book has words that my extraordinarily literate 
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friends would not use on a bet, i.e., viz, to wit: 

apodictic 

besom 

cunctation 

dissentient 

embrocation 

fugacious 

galimatias, etc.etc. 
There are some who like to festoon their discourse with such 
words-William Buckley comes to mind,- but they are another 
standard deviation beyond the merely extraordinarily literate. 

Use a word three times, I was told in youth, now 
some years nay decades back, and it is yours. I had a letter 
from an English friend saying he was chuffed by something I 
had written him. The word was new, but clear in context. I 
used it in letter of my own, twice and now own it, looked it 
up in the SOED (Shorter Oxford English Dictionary). Chuffed 
by itself has a variety of meanings, some of them clinical. 
Chuffed means both pleased and displeased, though clear, as 
in context. SOED calls it literary slang. That's the stuff for 
the extraordinarily literate. It is not in the book. @ 
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SRONELAN'S 


mum SUPERMARKETS Sou 


For your listening enjoyment 
Llowers commuting......fixing the car 
Garde dusting the house.....riding the train 


Candy lying on the beach.... jogging 
The Lincoln Review on Tape 


read by Rob Loud 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln 

Now available in the Town Library 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
Pepperell and Wayland 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 


Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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Some Thoughts on Cellular Towers 


by Susan K. Sugar 


With the passage of the Telecommunications Act of 1996, not just Lincoln, but all communities across the US 
are obliged to provide for the siting of antenna towers or wireless communication facilities (WCF). The law 
addresses the need for access to information, and ether for the improvement of transmission quality, in 
particular, for wireless transmission, iewiteless-transmissien: Representatives from communication companies 
(Bell Atlantic, ATT Wireless, etc.) have ngaieedd fae gear in Lincoln, and Sprint Spectrum has filed for a 
permit to build an antenna tower on the Farrington Memorial property. 


Last year, April 1997, after several public hearings and informative articles in the Lincoln Journal, the Planning 
Board of Lincoln proposed Article 31 in the Warrant for Town Meeting that asked the town to vote: 


“to amend provisions of the Zoning By-Laws to allow the siting, erection, installation and use of certain 
wireless communication facilities under certain conditions.” 


The Planning Board designated six sites within Lincoln which it considered appropriate. An overlay map 
designating these sites, on either public (municipal) property or property owned by non-profit organizations, is 
(and has been) available for perusal at Town Hall. Any siting must have Planning Board approval, after which 
the issuance of a special permit will allow construction. 


The By-Law allowed the use of lattice type antenna towers as well as monopoles (which are less easily 
strengthened for additional antennas) and urged co-use (to avoid monopolies and the proliferation of structures). 
It specified height limitations, 125’ above ground level (amended at Town Meeting to 150’), or 12’ above an 
existing structure. Fencing was to be used to surround and protect the installations, with the planting of trees, 
bushes and the like to mask the fence. Site plans were subject to review, and no more than 2 towers could be 
constructed on any parcel of land. The Planning Board is/was concerned with public safety, traffic, health, and 
aesthetics. It called for the removal of an antenna tower and adjoining structures within | year if the antenna 
tower was no longer in use. 
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Antenna towers can generate $1500 a month, perhaps more, in rent (non-profit organizations must pay unrelated 
business income taxes on this income). A telecommunications company can defray rental costs by allowing co- 
use of the tower. 


The closer together antenna towers are, the less tall they need to be, but still, the towers need to be placed from 
one to three miles apart, as each tower serves an area with a radius of only a mile or so. Tall towers can 
accommodate several co-users; short towers can accommodate only one or two companies each. In Lincoln, we 
will need from 5-7 125-150’ towers or from 9-11 100’ towers to cover the town. (The newest technology, digital 
personal communications services phones, generally needs several times more antennas than older analog cellular 
phones.) 


The cost of constructing a lattice type antenna tower such as the proposed 150’ Sprint model, is approximately 
$500,000. (An alternative, a monopole, is approximately 1/3 more expensive to build than the lattice type.) A 
monopole antenna tower can be disguised to look like a tree (a very tall white pine, for instance though it might 
still look very strange at 60’ above the tree line). Antenna towers must rise well above existing tree lines (70-80' 
in Lincoln, generally) in order to be effective. We have no tall buildings or tall church steeples in which 
anteannas can be hidden. 


If Sprint builds 6 towers in Lincoln, the cost to Sprint will be 3 million dollars. If one includes the rental fees, 
one must add approximately $18,000 per tower yearly to those costs. (This is just for Lincoln!!) 


There are alternatives to antenna towers. Cables, buried, have been suggested, but they don’t work in Lincoln or 
anywhere. One could put transmission micro-cell boxes on telephone poles. Lincoln would require some 400 of 
these boxes (to accommodate 5 companies). That would be prohibitively expensive (and perhaps ugly?). 
Another very expensive (in the billions) alternative is a satellite. But it must be ‘stationed’ on the Equator, and 
once again, hilly terrain in Lincoln, not to mention nearby mountains, will make it a non-effective transmitter. 
(Monthly and per minute rates proposed are higher than in cellular or Personal Communication Systems (PCF) 
systems.) 


The Telecommunications Act prevents prohibitively expensive requirements in zoning by-laws, so as little as 
Lincoln residents want large (or smaller) antenna towers in their neighborhoods, or in their sight lines, expensive 
alternative WCF’s do not have to be offered by telecommunication companies. It appears that we may be stuck 
with antenna towers, either of the lattice or monopole type and searching for places to put them with the least 
aesthetic impact. Sprint will be bonded to remove any unused towers, and in any case, there would be no 
incentive to maintain an expensive tower with built-in yearly rental costs. There is also an active used-tower 
market. (One in Lincoln was dismantled, free, and sold at a profit.) 


Any chance of new technologies replacing antenna towers in the near future is very questionable. Due diligence 
research carried out by investors who have put up billions of dollars to promulgate current technologies has no 
doubt covered this question. Early replacement is doubtful. 


Though there have been health concerns about the emission of radiowaves from these antenna towers, no study 
(over 1000 conducted) has concluded definitively that there is or is not, danger to individuals living in close 
proximity. (One’s opinion may very well depend upon what article one has read most recently.) Sprint 
maintains that microwaves are emitted more or less parallel to the ground, and do not go directly to earth nearby. 


It would be helpful to have an alternative view of possible health hazards. MIT expert William Irwin claimed 
that radiation levels at ground level are extremely low, citing a measurement, in particular, at Waltham’s Bear 


Hill site that is “littered with towers.” 


I am not certain we can come to a definitive view. What is true, however, is that Lincoln may not refuse siting 
to a telecommunications company on the grounds of health hazards. 
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There are 8 to 10 other telecommunication companies out there, (not all cellular phone providers), all of whom 
may soon be knocking on our door for permits. Once again, 150’ towers can accommodate lots of co-users, and, 
as mentioned, lessen the proliferation of towers in town. Company size does not count; all companies must be 
accommodated, and they all risk bankruptcy or great revenue loss if they are not successful. Applying for a 
permit to build a tower is not a frivolous undertaking. 


“The rural aesthetic in town is quite important.” said a Planning Board member, and aesthetics were extensively 
discussed at all recent Planning Board hearings, especially in regard to the siting of Sprint’s proposed tower on 

the Farrington Memorial property. One has to assume that other locations are being discussed, bearing in mind 
that there could be two towers on each permitted location, as allowed by Town Meeting. 


But one might ask, quoting a friend, “After all the towers are up, won’t this still be a nice place to live in? And, 
since every other community has the same problem, where ya gonna run to?” 


The devaluation of property nearby antenna towers was also discussed, and the Sprint professional on this subject 
declared that according to his studies, this did not occur. One could suggest a trip to the Assessors’ office for a 
rebate on taxes, but the history of success of such attempts is not encouraging. Sprint has said that they will not 
compensate for claims of devaluation. It would appear that since all communities must accommodate 
construction of antenna towers, all property values will remain relatively valuable; Lincoln land, even with 
towers, will still be worth more per acre and per home than most other towns, for all the same historical reasons. 


The: chances of Congress reversing itself on selected provisions of the Telecommunications Act (let alone the 
entire law) are slim. The Federal Government appears to want this industry to succeed, and Sen. Leahy (D-VT) 
was one of only five who voted against this act originally. (Q: How about a regional cooperation in a Federal 
class action law suit? What would be the costs? Depending upon the legal challenge, costs could range from 
thousands of dollars to hundreds of thousands of dollars.) 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Over a year ago, the Board of the League of Women Voters asked me to write “something” about the “towers” 
Article 31. Since the League had come to no consensus on any aspect of the Telecommunications Act of 1996, 
my one page description of the issues was not used. Then, Betty Smith was told of my efforts, and I agreed to 
put together this report at her request. 


I have tried to be as non-partisan and as factual as possible, though it is somewhat difficult, since Peter and I 
communicate by cellular phone every day. (“I’m at the traffic lights.” or “I’m stuck in traffic.” is helpful when 
you’re preparing dinner!) If I have made egregious errors, it is not because I have not had an enormous amount 
of help from Deb Parkhurst of the Planning Board, Fred Hopengarten of the Special “Towers” Committee, plus 
information gleaned from the Lincoln Journal, the New York Times, and the Boston Globe. My errors are 
because I probably haven’t listened as carefully, nor interpreted as carefully as I should have. 


I would like to have better transmission on our own cellular phone. I would prefer, at the same time, not to 
have towers built all over Lincoln. I am sure, alas, that a moratorium will not obviate the inevitable. We will 
have towers in Lincoln, and so will every other town all over the US. (There are 30,000 new subscribers each 
day!) It’s progress. So were telephone poles. I think, however, that we’ll get used to towers just the way we 
got used to those poles and wires, and perhaps a day will come when we’ll wonder what all the fuss was about. 


Our goals now need to be to find siting with the least negative aesthetic impact. This may be possible with 
stealth construction and the use of camouflage. 
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BankBoston 


New name. New strengths. 
Firmly based in New England. Reaching out to a new world. 
BankBoston. 450 branches, 1500 ATMs, offices in 25 countries 
around the world. The strength of a global financial leader is 
now as easy to access as the ATM ¢ on the comer, 


1 800-2- BOSTON 


Member FDIC 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. _ 


_ Mobil Service Station . 
Rubbish Removal and Recyeuee | 
Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. p 


617-259-8034 
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(GREATWINES ©F ITALY 


1998 Wine & Gastronomy Tour Itineraries 


TUSCANY WINE TOUR ITINERARY 


WELCOME — Benvenuti 

Wine tour guests will meet in Pienza at Hotel Il Chiostro, 
a spectacular 15th-century convent, for afternoon check- 
in. A gourmet welcome dinner will be served in the 
evening after which an informative introduction will be 
given by the tour leaders and sommelier. Overnight at the 
hotel. To maintain the historic character of this elegant hotel, 


it has not been possible to install air conditioning. 


Day ONE — II Primo Giorno 

Following breakfast at the hotel, we travel to one of 
the region’s highest hill towns, Montepulciano. This 
Renaissance jewel offers commanding views of Tuscany, 
Umbria and the Vino Nobile vineyards. We'll visit the 
ancient Redi cellars where we savor our first tasting of the 
Vini Nobile di Montepulciano D.o.c.c. Locally made cured 
meats, cheeses, and olive oils will also be served. 
We then proceed to Montalcino, the heart of the Brunello 
vineyards, for a refreshing merenda all’aperto, a picnic lunch, 
featuring an assortment of Tuscan specialties. Afterwards 
we will sample the superb wines of Brunello di 
Montalcino D.O.C.G. at the famous Enoteca Regionale 
within a 14th-century fortress. Later we will explore 
Montalcino, the last bastion of the ancient Republic of 
Siena. The perfect complement to Day One will be served 
at the hotel where a wonderful gourmet dinner awaits us. 
At dinner we will be introduced to the art of Abbinamento 
— discovering which wines, of those sampled throughout 
each day, are suitable accompaniments for each course of 


the dinner. 


Great Wines of Italy 
1998 Tour Prices 


sc sesesnarrascaanaconnes vA pesastse a 


9-DayTour @ 18-DayTour, 


$1595 982995 | 


per person per person per person 
Ii 3 regions 6 regions 
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Day Two — II Secondo Giorno 

After breakfast we depart for the Chianti hills to sample 
the wines of Chianti Classico D.o.c.G. After our tasting 
we continue on to San Gimignano. As we approach, the 
medieval towers of this proud city appear on the horizon. 
Here we take our afternoon merenda all’aperto and explore 
the wonders of this ancient town. At an historic cantina 
we will sample the subtle white Vernaccia di San 
Gimignano D.O.C.G. Once back at the hotel, we conclude 
Day Two with a gourmet dinner and continue our 


delicious lessons in the art of Abbinamento. 


Day THREE — II Terzo Giorno 

Following breakfast at the hotel we begin the last day of 
our Tuscan wine tour with a trip to the famous Enoteca 
Italiana in the striking medieval city of Siena. The 
enoteca, located in the impressive 16th-century Medicea 
Fortress, is the perfect setting in which to sample the 
wines of Carmignano D.o.C.G. We will continue to explore 
Siena before returning to the hotel for our grand finale 
gourmet luncheon. All participants will be able to test 
their new-found knowledge and receive a Connoisseur of 


the Wines of Tuscany certificate. Arrivederci! 


PFUSCANY 


For those continuing on to : 
Tour Departure Date 


the Emilia Romangna 
Great Wines of Italy tour, 
departures will be from hotel | 
following a brief break after 


lunch. 


May 30 - JUNE 2 
JUNE 27 - 30 


Jury 11 - 14 


THE TRAVEL STATION 
2 Lewis St., Lincoln 


Tel, 259-1200 


GREATWINES CF ITALY 


1998 Wine & Gastronomy Tour Highlights 


Great Wines of Italy 


tours will nourish your mind 
as well as your body. 


Under the guidance of expert sommeliers you will 
visit some of the most prestigious wineries in Italy, 
sampling great vintages, meeting vintners and 
learning the art of matching their wines with the 
cuisine of that region. 


DISCOVER, as you stroll through lush vineyards 
and picturesque hilltowns, how language, architec- 
ture and art can vary within just a few miles and 
how this is directly related to the food and wine you 
are tasting. 


ENJOY extra virgin olive oils, great wines, 
cheeses and wonderful foods in cantinas, restaurants 
favored by locals, and even picnics in the fields 
among the workers. From deliciously hearty 
peasant cooking to artfully prepared gourmet 
delicacies, you will savor the best each region has 
to offer. 


LEARN to perfectly match the wines you have 
sampled during the day with the delicious cuisine 
served that evening. A sumptuous Gala Luncheon 
served on the final day of the tour brings together 
all you have learned. 


EACH REGIONAL WINE Totrr INCLUDES 


THREE NIGHTS LODGING 
Superior Three & Four-Star Hotels 
Located in Beautiful Castles & Villas 
Each Room with Private Bath 

All Taxes and Gratuities 


SOMMELIER-GUIDED TOURS 
Regional Experts on Wine, Food & Culture 


THREE BUFFET BREAKFASTS 

Two REGIONAL COUNTRY LUNCHEONS 
ONE GOURMET LUNCHEON 

‘THREE GOURMET DINNERS 

WINERIES, CANTINAS AND MUSEUMS 
Includes All Tickets, Tastings and Tours. 


GROUND TRANSPORTATION 
Air-conditioned, Smoke-free Motorcoaches 
Equipped with Cell Phones 


Short Driving Distances between Locations 


TRANSPORTATION BETWEEN REGIONS 
For those touring consecutive regions as shown below, 
transportation to the next region’s hotel is included. 
Latium—> Umbria- Tuscany - 
Emilia-Romagna Piedmont Veneto 
Beginning with Latium, each motorcoach continues 
through all six regions ending in Veneto. 


SEE SCHEDULES INSIDE FOR REGIONAL DEPARTURE DATLS. 


Great Wines of Italy 1998 ‘Tour Prices 


9-DayTour 


$1595 


per person - | region per person ~ 


18-DayTour 


$2995 


3 regions @ per person - 6 regions 


All rates raplie on Toibte occupancy 


THE TRAVEL STATION 
2 Lewis St., Lincoln Tel. 259-1200 
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FRAMES ® 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. ~& 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
e Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 


| 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the : 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
S Come in and visit us. We have the 
tq 


perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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Dear Readers, 


We hope you'll take time to read this issue before (or during!) the Town Meeting. We’ve 
covered the issues, the contested races and lots more! Thanks to all who contributed so that we all 
may be informed. 


__ Our cover artist is Lincolnite Lucy Sprayregen. Her love of Walden Pond is obvious in this 
illustration. Lucy has exhibited her work throughout New England. 


Now, what with all the chores our crackerjack staff of editors and proofreaders has been faced 
with over the last few weeks, e.g.: running for office, attending budget meetings, birthing spring 
lambs and editing Neil Feinberg’s column with the proverbial fine-tooth comb, one crucial task has 
been left unfinished: this issue has gone to press unproofed! 


So, in the spirit of interactive journalism, we’ll be offering a FREE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
to the reader who can find the most typos! Bring your corrections to us at the Town Meeting or 
send it to us by April Ist, and we’ll reward the eagle-eyed with a free year of Lincoln’s best source 
of fine writing, if only semi-fine proofreading. 


We are on the newsstand in three places if you are looking for extra copies - the news rack in 
Donelen’s (replaced the Enquirer), on the floor of Eaton’s Apothecary, and up front at The Old 
Town Hall Exchange. 


Happy hunting for those typos and we’ll see you at Town Meeting! Detly Sac 


Table of Contents 


Moderator Jack French 

Our Town Selectmen,Planning Board of Appeals, 
Board of Assessors,Minutemen Technical 
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Management Committee,Council on Aging, 
Housing Commission,Lincoln Public Library 

Candidates Edmund Stevens,Alex McLean,Deborah W. 
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Poetry Allen Cole,Florence W. Freed,Mary Terrell 

The Library Bookie Jeanne Bracken 

Book Review Margaret B. Marsh 

Chambers-Russell-Codman House & Family 
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At the Library Sheila Williams 

La Vie En Rose, or Mood Indigo _—‘_ Charles P. Kindleberger 

Proposed Location of Cell. Tower Edmund Stevens 
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Prompt 
& Courteous rth. 
Full Service ue 


Gas & diesel Service 


Qlassic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any T; ype of Home Repair. 


# Additions > Sun Decks 

ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters # Screen Porches 

ce Interior/Exterior Painting > Plastering 

> Replacement Windows & Doors G& Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

> Roofing > Pressure Washing 

New Gutters > Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
Please call 781-259-8717 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic 468841 Contractor Reg # 121832 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 
dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 

submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
borne by the submitter unless prior approval 

is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


From the Moderator: 


This year’s Annual Town Meeting has an unusually large number of Articles 
submitted by petition from citizens (27 in number), all but one of which relate to 
the issue of the installation and location of “Wireless Communications Facilities” 
(cell towers). In view of the obvious interest in this matter and its importance, | 
thought it would be helpful to indicate just how these Articles will be handled at 
Town Meeting. 


Town Meeting will convene at 9:30 in the morning on Saturday, March 28, 
and we will proceed in the usual manner to dispose of the first four Articles and 
then discuss and vote on the Town’s budget under Article 5. The next Article 
deals with the appointment of a special task force to make recommendations on 
improvements to the budgeting process. Following this Article the consent 
calendar will be presented. Under this procedure, there will be a number of routine 
Articles which will be disposed of without discussion by one vote, after giving the 
meeting an opportunity to remove any Article from the consent calendar, in which 
case it will be taken up in its normal order as a separate item of business. While 
the time it will take to deal with any Article cannot be predicted, my hope is that at 
least the foregoing matters will be completed by the time we break for lunch, as it 
is my intention to have the discussion of the block of cell tower Articles (Articles 8 
through 34) commence immediately following lunch on Saturday. 


The first cell tower Article to be presented will be the Planning Board’s 
Article proposing certain amendments to the zoning by-law dealing with cell 
towers, which was adopted at last year’s Annual Town Meeting. This will be 
followed by a number of Articles presented by petitioners, also dealing with 
proposed changes in the zoning by-law (some of which may have already been 
covered by the Planning Board’s proposals). It should be noted that any change in 
the zoning by-law requires a favorable two-thirds vote of the meeting to be 
adopted. Following consideration of these Articles, there will be one or more 
Articles of a general nature dealing with issues raised by proposals to construct cell 
towers, including one to consider whether the Town should - and can under 
applicable law - seek to ban the construction of all cell towers. The last of the cell 
tower Articles is a proposed six month moratorium on the operation of the zoning 
by-law, to allow time for further reflection and study of the issue. 


Upon completion of action under these Articles, the meeting will continue 
with the remaining Articles on the Warrant. It is expected that the meeting will not 
complete its business on Saturday and will reconvene Tuesday evening at 7:30 
p.m. (Monday is the date for Town elections) and, if necessary, on succeeding 
evenings. 


Jack French 
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"Think Spring!". . . Think the Best, 


LINCOLN "L" Colonial has become a "must-see" 
and you must see views in all directions! $938,000 


LINCOLN 5,400 SF Contemporary Farmhouse, — 
architect-designed with ’90’s amenities! $834,000 


LINCOLN Classic Contemp high above reservoir: 
wonderful country views yet quick access! $875,000 


LINCOLN Watch this spring arrive in meadows 
from a superb new 10+ room Colonial! $848,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 
Proprietor Betty Kimnach Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Avrial Young 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Dee Davenport Ray Bailey 
—SOTHEBYS Christopher Morely, MM, Business Manager 
SOTHEB 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 In the 781 area call: 259-9700 


SrouUpP, west 
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Think "Group/West!" 


LINCOLN Beautiful Reproduction Cape set on 2 
private acres in sought-after n’borhood! $719,000 


LINCOLN Architect’s "rustic contemporary" is 
one-of-a-kind on 4 very private acres! $695,000 


LINCOLN Fabulous end-unit at Farrar Pond, 
with solarium addition, new kitchen ++! $399K 


LINCOLN Under majestic pines on 2 reservoir 
acres! Totally updated, new 4 bdrm septic! $425K www.realtorads.com 


Se 


Peheee Atrdiac www.luxury-realestate.com 
SOTHEBY'S | . 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice - 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 In the 781 area call: 259-9700 


SrOUP/west 
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What’s New at 
CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS 
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Tamworth 


EVENTS: 
March 29 Sheep Shearing and Soup Social— _ 


11:00 am-—2 pm 

April 2 Annual Meeting of Membership— 
6:30 pm 

April 20-24 Hired Hand Program for Middle 
School students, through Lincoln 
Recreation Department 

Spring Bulb Sale for Fall delivery. 

Watch for more information. 


Thank you for your contributions and purchases at the 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
GALA DINNER AND AUCTION. The great success of this event enables the 
farm to offset the expenses of the minor breed animal program. The ani- 
mals on the farm are endangered species and we are pleased to be able to 
raise registered animals that can be exchanged with other breeders to keep 


this gene pool viable. 


AT THE FARM STORE—Frozen packages of beef roasts, hamburger, lamb 


roasts and chops, veal cutlets, pork, ham, bacon and sausages. Eggs. 


Coming soon—knitting yarn and washable sheepskins. 
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Our Town 


Selectmen ee ie ie. 


Town Wal ks Mas, 


Dear Fellow Townspeople: © Lec b.Seth waz 


Every year the Selectmen look forward to the Annual Town meeting with warm anticipation. For us, it is 
a time to share the results of year-long thinking, work, and collaboration among the town’s committees, 
staff, and other town boards and to seek the opinions and wisdom of you who, like us, make Lincoln their 
home. It is also a time when we experience the essence of community—a time when we listen to each 
other and then together take action for the good of the whole. 


It has been this way since Lincoln was founded. On March 28", we will present our recommendations on 
budgets, equipment purchases, building and road repair, bylaw amendments, and regulatory changes. 
We will do our best to give you the information to make informed decisions, and we will listen carefully to 
what you say. Here is a preview of some of the articles we will propose: 


Computers Townwide Technology: $65,000. This is the third year of our five-year plan for bringing 
up-to-date and suitably networked computers and software to Lincoln. 


Fire Engine Replacement: $225,000. This appropriation will allow us to retire an old fire engine and 
replace it with a new one as part of a long-term capital plan. 


Public Works—Replace Fuel Tanks: $128,000. We are required by the State to replace the Town’s 
underground diesel fuel storage tanks. When the project is complete, the State will reimburse us for 
50% of our cost. 


Pierce Park Drainage: $10,000. This appropriation will be added to unspent funds from last year’s 
Town Meeting to repair the damage in Pierce Park, thereby eliminating wet grassy areas and improving 
the pond and property. 


Transfer Station Redesign: $20,000. Redesign of what some of us still call the town dump will 
improve recycling efficiency, improve the environment, and help save money. 


Intermunicipal Agreement with Lexington for Household Hazardous Waste: This article will allow 
the town to join a cost-effective and convenient regional hazardous waste disposal program. 


Codman Farm: We will ask the town’s permission to enter into a long-term lease of land and buildings 
to Codman Community Farms so that CCF may use and protect the land as an educational farm with 
greater certainty. 


We hope to see you in the Donaldson Auditorium of the Brooks School at 9:30 a.m. on March 28" (and 
perhaps for a continuation on the evenings of March 31 and April 1—save the dates) for these and the 
other 55 warrant articles, not the least of which are the 22 articles devoted to concerns about wireless 
communication devices. And at the polls on Monday, March 20h 


We thoroughly enjoy these rites of Spring in Lincoln. We believe you will, too. 


Rosamond P. Delori, Chair 

John S. Kerr, Il 

Peter C. Sugar 
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THE SUISSE REJUVENATION CENTRE OF 
LINCOLN CENTER 


Margrit 
Staedler 


Lic.Ac., 
M.Ac., 
L.M.T., 
R.N., 
Hom. 


If you have always wondered about ACUPUNCTURE and how it might help you, 
but have been hesitant to try it, I would be delighted to introduce you to the wonderful world 
of ACUPUNCTURE HEALING. I use only sterile, disposable needles that are thinner than a 
human hair, and my style of ACUPUNCTURE is painless and fun- while at the same time 
it’s healing your pain, calming and reducing your stress, and energizing your life. 

I also offer the highest quality of many kinds of THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE, and 
HOMEOPATHIC TREATMENTS for a wide variety of health conditions. 


Come experience the wonderful regenerative power of these healing arts at my Suisse 
Rejuvenation Centre. 


MY OFFICE IS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN LINCOLN CENTER. EASILY ACCESSIBLE BY COMMUTER 
RAIL. PLENTY OF FREE PARKING. GIFT CERTIFICATE AVAILABLE. 
FOR AN APPOINTMENT PLEASE CALL 781-259-0780, MARGRIT STAEDLER, LIC. AC, M.AC, LMT, RN. 
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From the Planning Board Chair 


Two years ago our Congress may have made an enormous 
mistake. The Telecommunications Act was passed by a large 
majority in both parties and signed by the President. Vice 
President Gore touted it as a major technology breakthrough 
for the 21" century. Only a handful of Senators voted against 
that legislation which is now the law of the land. I believe 
more precaution and skepticism should have prevailed. This 
new federal law states that cities and towns cannot prohibit 
wireless communications facilities with their antenna struc- 
tures. It further denies the use of environmental effects as 
grounds for regulating these facilities. (The communications 
industry prefers the word “environmental” mentioned in the 
law, instead of the word “health” with its more pointed 
“home hitting” connotations.) 

From 1968 to 1988, scientists estimate that background 
levels of all forms of electromagnetic radiation in our envi- 
ronment have increased at a rate of 7% a year. As a result of 
the Telecommunications Act, the background levels at mi- 
crowave frequencies are now increasing at a much greater 
rate. Will this have a long-term detrimental health effect on 
life forms? Could increased levels of electromagnetic energy 
in the environment cause our children or grandchildren to 
develop functional problems as they age? Could some bird or 
mammal specie be affected or become extinct due to the re- 
cent growth of this technology? We really do not know the 
long-term effect of increased levels of this invisible power. In 
the history of planet earth, with its abundant life forms, the 
time period of radar, radio, television and microwave emis- 
sions has been brief. None of these technologies were known 
during the Civil War. 

The overwhelming body of research on this subject tells us 
that we are safe in the short term. But, there is a small mi- 
nority of scientists who have voiced concern based on their 
research. I am told that some of these studies were poorly 
conducted and could not be duplicated. Nevertheless, also I 
am told that our brain functions depend on extremely low 
levels of electrochemical activity. Could these brain activities 
be influenced by low levels of electromagnetic energy in the 
environment? Why, for example, are there many more cases 
of attention deficit disorder (ADD) reported today than was 
the case before television? We just don’t know! I remain 
very skeptical and cautious. 

As a town, Lincoln is doing what it can. Following the pas- 
sage of the federal law two years ago, several wireless com- 
munications providers approached the Planning Board an- 
nouncing their intention of building antenna tower structures 
in town. These companies agreed to postpone their proposed 
developments for a year in order for the Planning Board to 
make a by-law recommendation to the town. Last year at 
town meeting, we created a new overlay zoning district by- 
law with a 2/3 vote that allows the Planning Board to par- 
tially regulate the visual impact and safety provisions on a 
limited number of sites in town. Many additional sites were 
considered, but were discarded during the public hearing pro- 
cess that led up to the actual warrant article. The warrant 
was modified on the floor of town meeting: to increase the 


maximum permitted tower height to 150 feet, and to limit the 
number of towers per site to two. Six sites make up the cur- 
rent district subject to regulation by a Planning Board special 
permit process. These properties are either owned by the 
town or by non-profit organizations. The wireless service 
provider companies must make independent arrangements 
with these property owners in order to make application for a 
special permit 

The first application by Farrington Memorial and Sprint 
for a wireless communications facility to be located within the 
overlay district has triggered a new storm of protests. It has 
become obvious to the Planning Board that few citizens want 
a tall antenna structure in their neighborhood. Many ex- 
pressed the belief that their properties would be substantially 
devalued - an unlawful taking - as a result of the federal leg- 
islation. Others have expressed outrage at the infringement 
on individuals’ constitutional rights by this federal law. 
Some others complain about the degradation of our town’s 
rural character with towers interrupting the natural vistas of 
meadows and woodlands. 

The reality is that towns have tried to prohibit these an- 
tenna structures. Almost always they have been sued, usually 
in federal court, by the applicant provider company. I am not 
aware of any town winning such a case in court. Sometimes, 
exceptions have been granted to towns without zoning regu- 
lations in place governing wireless communications facilities. 
These towns were allowed a tower construction moratorium 
of up to 6 months in order to provide time to create zoning 
by-law provisions regulating such facilities. Town counsel 
informed me of one out-of-state case that not only did the 
federal court rule in favor of the provider company, it re- 
quired the town to pay the company damages for lost reve- 
nues under a remote pre-civil war statute. Do you want this 
burden on your tax bill? Fighting the law on constitutional 
grounds would entail even greater legal costs. Opportunities 
for joining with other communities or institutions with deep 
pockets are remote. That, I believe, is reality. 

Since last town meeting, the Planning Board appointed a 
volunteer task force to make recommendations for proposed 
supplementary provisions to improve our current by-law. 
These people have impressive credentials for such a study. 
They include: Fred Hopengarten, Fred Tingley, Ian Hunter, 
Dennis Picker, Ron Row, Lit Meeks and Gordon Wooding- 
ton. We are indebted to them for their extended deliberations 
and preliminary draft report findings. Among other things, 
they have prioritized additional sites that could be added to 
our overlay district. The Planning Board met with the task 
force several times in seeking advice for this year’s recom- 
mended warrant article. The board was also greatly influ- 
enced by the issues brought forth during the four sessions of 
the public hearing held on the Farrington/Sprint application. 
(By the way, that application is subject to a freeze in use as a 
result of an approval not required (ANR) plan submitted by 
Farrington Memorial to the Planning Board prior to the war- 
rants being published.) 

Fortunately, the volunteer task force has agreed to con- 
tinue its studies on issues relating to other potentially viable 
alternative strategies for consideration at a future town meet- 
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TRAVEL 
PRESENTS 


ANTARCTIC PENINSULAR 


DEPARTS JANUARY 9, 1999 


DISCOVER ANTARCTICA WITH SIMON PERKINS, MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY’S STAFF ORNITHOLOGIST 


EXPLORE THE VAST REACHES OF THE “WHITE CONTINENT”, ABOARD ORIENT CRUISE 
LINES ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY, 22,080 TON MARCO POLO. BUILT FOR ARCTIC 
CRUISING, HER ICE STRENGTHENED HULL, HUGE FIN STABILIZERS, AND RAPID 
CRUISING SPEED ASSURE A SMOOTHER TRIP THAN SMALLER SHIPS. 


WITH SIMON, YOU WILL EXPLORE THE ABUNDANT WILDLIFE AND THE MOST 
SPECTACULAR SCENERY ON EARTH. OUR PORTS OF CALL INCLUDE, DECEPTION ~ 
ISLAND, HALF MOON ISLAND, LAMAIRE CHANNEL & HOVGAARD ISLAND, NEUMAYER 

CHANNEL & PORT LOCKROY, PARADISE HARBOR AND USHUAIA, ARGENTINA. 


THIS EXCITING PROGRAM INCLUDES: 
ROUND TRIP ECONOMY AIR FROM BOSTON 
+8-NIGHT LUXURY CRUISE 
+ OVERNIGHT STAY AT MIAMI AIRPORT EN ROUTE 
+SIGHTSEEING TOUR IN USHUAIA 
+ COMPLIMENTARY RED PARKA 
+LECTURES BY RENOWNED ANTARCTIC EXPERTS 
+PORT CHARGES, INSURANCE, TRANSFERS & PORTERAGE 


COST FROM $6105.00 P/P,D/O - A $500.00 P/P DEPOSIT IS DUE UPON BOOKING 


Antarctic Peninsular Reservation Form 
Full Name: Home Phone: 


Street: Bus. Phone: 

City: State: Zip Code: 

Share Room: Yes O No Q) Age Group: 20-30 0 40-50 O 60+ O 
Smoking: Yes O No Passport # Exp. Date 
Please note that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the travel 


services, accommodations etc. you have booked. 


Signature: Date: 


Lincoln Travel Corp. - Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
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ing. The task force and the Planning Board believe it is too 
early to propose these somewhat radical strategies without 
further detailed investigation and public review process. 
How’s that for a tease! In the meantime the Planning Board 
believes that it has meaningful recommendations for im- 
provements to our current overlay district bylaw that can im- 
prove the town’s regulatory powers to deal with special per- 
mit applications over the next interim period. 


Crawley Cooper 


Board of Appeals 


The Board has five members, each of whom is 
appointed by the Board of Selectmen 
for five year terms, one term expiring each year. There 
are two associate members who fill in for regular mem- 
bers as may be required. The Board’s members take 
turns in presiding at public hearings as well as in writing 


decisions whic ‘be approved by the Board. The 
Board is fortunate-indeed to have Nancy Zuelke as its 
secretary. 


The Board does not have a regular meeting 
schedule. It convenes as required for a public hearing. 
The current members of the Board are Despena F. 
Billings, Amalie M. Kass, Peter(Guldberg, Susan Hall 
Mygatt, Buckner Creel. The two associate members are 
Pamela Green and John Ottenberg. The Board will miss 
long-time member Morton Braun who recently retired. 


Board of Assessors 


The mission of the Board of Assessors is to "truly 
and impartially, according to (its) best skill and judgment, 
assess and apportion all (property) taxes" and "neither to 
overvalue nor undervalue any property subject to taxa- 
tion." The Board does its level best to live up to that 
standard. Ever-changing market forces, the unstable 
benchmark provided by the relatively small numbers of 
house or land sales in Lincoln in a given year, and 
inherent subjectivity in some required judgments create 
significant challenges. One measure of our success this 
past year was our ability to meet the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts standards and to obtain certification for 
the next three years. A second measure of success is the 
fact that application for abatements of FY 1998 were only 
half as many as they were in the preceding year. 

Our Principal Assessor, Julie Miller, had her 
hands full during the year preparing for recertification, 
refining our database, and making further upgrades to 
our computer hardware and software, while still getting 
taxes out on time. Our thanks and congratulations to her 
for efforts well beyond the call of duty. 

With the database and computer system now "at 
the ready," our Assessing Task Force began its work late 


in the year. The Task Force is using data form Lincoln 
and neighboring towns to identify the characteristics of 
residential properties that have the most influence on 
market values and to see if it is possible to create an 
assessing model that can predict these values more 
accurately. Initial results will be available in mid-1998 
and will be discussed in open forum when they are ready. 
Future changes in the assessing system will depend on 
what is found. 

The total value of residential, commercial, and 
personal property in Lincoln approached the one billion 
dollar mark in 1997 ($991,078,310). Of this amount, 
almost 98% is accounted for by residential properties. 

There is no question that the Board of Assessors 
has made considerable progress in the past three years. 
We hope and trust this progress will continue and that we 
will be able to develop an assessing system in future that 
is second to none. 


What’s New at Minuteman Tech? 
by Sally Bobbitt 
Minuteman School Committee Member 


On March 12, 1998, Minuteman will receive bids 
on a request for proposals to building a high technology 
manufacturing and learning center adjacent to the high 
school. The purposes of this center will be (1) to estab- 
lish a new model of school-industry collaboration in 
preparing students for technical employment and (2) to 
generate some revenue that will help the school to reduce 
assessments to member communities. Specifications have 
been carefully defined to keep the facility relatively 
invisible from local roads and to prevent any major 
increase in vehicular traffic. Town officials have been 
invited to join in evaluating any proposals that are 
received. Town meeting voters would have an opportuni- 
ty to approve or disapprove any proposal that is finally 


recommended. 


General Motors and Chrysler Corporations have 
just selected Minuteman Science-Technology High School 
as one of five schools in Massachusetts to join in a new 
learning partnership with top automotive dealerships. 
The new nationwide program-called the Automotive 
Youth Educational SISoE ACh AYES is designed to 
prepare master technicians needed to use state-of-the-art 
tools and equipment in repairing advanced computer- 
controlled systems and to offer a path to a variety of well- 
paying, satisfying careers including those based on 2-year 
and 4-year college programs. Minuteman will implement 
the program as a new competitive entry Automotive 
Academy similar to its existing Biotechnology Academy. 
This new academy will be related to a major focus on 
engineering programs now being planned by Minuteman. 
The program will demand a high level of academic and 
technical excellence from participants. 
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C. E. Stankard III 
Construction Co. 


established in 1981 


P. O. Box 694 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Title 5 Septic Service 
Design and Installations 


New and Repairs 


All Types of Excavating 


Water Lines 
Drains 
Gravel Driveways 


Loam, Bark Mulch, 
Gravel and Fill Delivered 


Office: 781-259-0776 
Fax: 781-259-3411 
fully insured free estimates 
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Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 


Issues of Concern 


by Janet C. Miller 


The Lincoln-Sudbury School 
Committee has a great deal of pride in our 
high school. We know that we have a 
dedicated, hard working faculty, that 
almost all students go on to further 
education, and that alumni rate’ the 
preparation that they received for college 
as better than most of their peers. However, 
we are beset with challenges on two fronts: 
the state regulations imposed by education 
reform and the growing number of 
students. Both have an impact on the 
school budget and thus on property taxes. 

Over the last decade, the Lincoln- 
Sudbury School Committee and_ the 
administration have worked hard to 
achieve the highest possible standards and 
at the same time to reduce costs. We have 
reduced costs in a number of ways, 
including the development of a special 
education program which keeps as many 
students in house as possible, privatization 
of the cafeteria and cleaning services, 
lowering the health benefit contribution to 
the faculty and staff, and carrying out 
repairs and remodeling in house. 

In 1993, the State of Massachusetts 
passed an Education Reform Act, designed 
to raise the standards of education in the 
state. While this was beneficial to many 
communities, the only gain for Lincoln- 
Sudbury was an increase in the state 
contribution from $25 to $75 per student. 
When the per student cost is_ several 
thousand, that does not go very far! At the 
same time, we were required to increase the 
time students spend in class, which costs 
money. The underlying assumption for 
this is that learning only takes place when 
students are in a classroom under the 
guidance of a teacher. At Lincoln- 
Sudbury, we have long had the system of 
directed study, a designated block of class 
time in which the teacher can help students 
who need extra guidance, or in which the 
student may prepare for another class or 
test or relax in the cafeteria. This system 
has allowed students to develop strong 
personal ties to the faculty and to learn to 
manage their free time. The latter 1s 
regarded as one of the great strengths of 
the school by the alumni. In deference to 


Lincoln-Sudbury School Committee 


the Education Act, we have reduced the 
number of directed study blocks from one 
per week to once every other week, and at 
the same time increased the class load 
from five classes to seven for most students 
in grades 9-11, and from five to six in 
grade 12. Faculty and students agree that 
this is not beneficial for many students and 
that it requires more faculty and a higher 
budget. 

These mandated reforms come as the 
population of high school students is 
increasing sharply from around 900 in the 
early years of this decade to over 1100 in 
fiscal year '99, and to over 1400 in 2003. 
These numbers will inevitably have a 
dramatic effect on the budget over the 
next few years and will likely require an 
override of proposition 2!;. 

This year our level effort budget-was a 
7.95% increase over last Years costs, 
approximately half of which was due to 
increased enrollment. Neither Sudbury nor 
Lincoln finance committees supported this 
level of increase and we agreed to present 
a request for $221,725 less which is a 6.6% 
increase in budget to the Town Meetings. 
We can mitigate these cuts by instituting 
parking fees of $25 per student and 
increasing athletic user fees to $125 per 
sport, neither of which we want to do ina 
public school but they will bring in 
$35,000 in revenue. The rest of the cuts 
will be seen in increased class size as we 
hire fewer teachers, reduce departmental 
budgets, and offer less professional 
development. 

While we have accepted a cut-back this 
year, we feel we cannot cut back much 
further without seriously compromising 
the quality of the school. And we are 
keenly aware that although the budget has 
increased steadily each year, the cost per 
student has fallen in each of the past three 
fiscal years and will fall further in FY '99. 
This is true even though the students spend 
more time in class and there is a larger 
faculty. Clearly that cannot continue. 

Another of the Committee's concerns 
is about the effect of Massachusetts 
Education Department Curriculum 
Frameworks. These are particularly 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


© 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River @ Spacious 1, 2, or 3 Bedroom w/Den Designs 


¢ 24-Hour Security ¢ Fitness Center @ Fine Dining 
© Social Activities © Weekly Housekeeping 


@ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle @ Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (978) 369-51 55. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing i 
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troublesome for the History and Social 
Studies Department, which was rated the 
highest of all departments in the recent 
alumni survey. However, the L-S 
curriculum does not teach history in_ the, 
linear manner prescribed by theC Sate: 
There is no requirement to follow the 
Frameworks but there will be testing based 
on them which the student is required to 
pass in order to graduate. Thus we are 
faced with a dilemma. Do we keep our 
curriculum, which both the School 
committee and the faculty believe has real 
value and risk the failure of some 
students? Or do we follow the Frameworks, 
which appears to demand enormous 
breadth and ll as considerable depth, 
which we feel does not serve the students 
as well? For the time being we have 
decided to keep our curriculum, at least 
until we know what kinds of questions will 
be on the tests and how the students fare in 
them. We will know more later in the year, 
as the students face over thirteen hours of 
testing in May in the first of these State 
mandated tests. 

As is clear from the above paragraphs 
we have great pride in our school, but we 
also have deep concerns about its future. 
We have always had a lot of support from 
the communities of Lincoln and Sudbury, 
and we count on their belief in the value of 
education to support us through some 
difficult times in these next few years. 


FREE FAMILY FUN, FOLK TALES 
AND FOOD FOR LINCOLNITES 
Special Lincoln Family Event 
to Celebrate the Opening of 
DeCordova’s New Wing 
Saturday, April 4 from 9 am to Noon 


On Saturday, April 4, 1998 from 
9 am to Noon, Lincoln residents only are invited to a 
special private family reception to celebrate the re- 
opening of the DeCordova Museum and Sculpture 
Park and the grand opening of our new wing. 

Join us for a light breakfast buffet of pastries, 
coffee and juice, storytelling, music, a scavenger hunt 
and other fun family activities. 

Lincolnites will become spell-bound under the 
magic of storyteller and fiber artist, Janice Faye 
Molnar, who makes stories the way she makes objects 
of art. Molnar looks for vivid scenes of humor, trauma 
or sadness and then weaves the theme, plot and art 
together. Members of the Charness Family, which 


consists of three children and two adults, will provide 
compelling music for all to enjoy. 

Fun family activities and games will be 
played throughout the morning. Guided tours of 
DeCordova will be held every hour. 

Remember that if you can’t make this event, 
don’t worry, Lincoln residents never have to pay 
DeCordova’s general admission fee. For a complete 
activity schedule, call 781/259-8355. 

For almost 50 years, the DeCordova Museum 
and Sculpture Park has been an educational resource 
for Lincoln Residents and other guests. DeCordova 
highlights contemporary and modern American art 
through professional permanent and changing 
exhibitions, by providing education programs in our 
schools as well as by offering classes at DeCordova’s 
Museum School for students of all ages. DeCordova 
also hosts other special programs from which a wide 
spectrum of individuals benefit; including young 
people, teachers and seniors. 

The DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday- 
Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm. Admission is $6 per person, 
$4 for senior citizens, students and youth 6-12. 
Children age 5 and under are admitted free. Lincoln 
residents are also admitted free. The Sculpture Park is 
open year round during daylight hours and is free. The 
Store @ DeCordova and the School Gallery are open 
Tuesday-Saturday, 9:30 am to 5:30 pm and Sunday 
11:30 am to 5:30 pm. The Café @ DeCordova is open 
Wednesday-Sunday, 11 am to 4 pm. For more 
information, call 781/259-8355 or visit the Museum’s 
web site at www.decordova.org. Free guided public 
tours of the Museum's main galleries take place every 
Wednesday at 1 pm and Sunday at 2 pm. 


Cemetery Commissioners 


Lincoln’s three cemeteries hold a great deal of 
town history within their boundaries. They reflect, as 
well, the rural atmosphere citizens hold in high regard. 
In order to maintain the cemeteries’ quality and protect 
their natural beauty, the Commissioners are fortunate to 
have a close and pleasant working relationship with the 
men in the Department of Public Works. Without their 
reliable support and cooperation, we would indeed be at 
a loss. This past year we have had occasion to work with 
the Conservation Committee and that, too, has been 
satisfactory and productive. 

We are a small Commission but one we feel is 
important. Through collaboration, we gain broader 
perspectives in addressing the needs of cemetery mainte- 
nance as well as the execution of our responsibilities and 
service to the Town. 

We appreciate the opportunity to express our 
thanks for their help and acknowledge it. 
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The Conservation Commission 
Farming Lincoln’s 
Conservation Fields 


by Geoff McGean 


The Conservation Commission has just completed the 
long and arduous task of leasing its agricultural lands to local 
farmers. The good news is that farming is alive and well in 
Lincoln: the Commission received over 40 proposals by 16 
different farmers for leasing conservation land. The bad news 
is that there were only 15 fields available for lease and the 
Commission was unable to award fields to many very 
qualified farmers. 

The Commission’s top. priority in managing 
agricultural land is to maintain the long term sustainability and 
health of the fields. Over the past year, members of the 
wildlife/agricultural subcommittee (Cathleen Calmer, Steve 
Ells, Sue Klem and Mary Rosenfeld) have assisted the 
Commission in developing criteria for farmers to ensure that 
sound ecological practices are used on all of Lincoln’s 
conservation fields. The subcommittee undertook an 
exhaustive review of all of Lincoln’s conservation agricultural 
fields. With the assistance of technical experts from the 
Natural Resource Conservation Service, each field was 
evaluated based on its current use, and recommendations were 
developed to improve the long-term health of the field. 

The subcommittee produced three documents which 
were used by the Commission to help evaluate farmland 
proposals and to set the terms and conditions of farmland 
leases. A document entitled “Good Conservation Practices” 
was formally adopted by the Commission; it summarizes 13 
criteria which the Commission expects farmers to follow when 
they lease Lincoln Conservation land. The overall goal is to 
encourage farmers to use sound ecological practices that 
provide long-term sustainability of the land. These practices 
include increasing long-term soil health through organic 
matter replenishment, use of cover crops and crop rotation, 
limited pesticide use through Integrated Pest Management 
(IPM) or organic farming practices, and use of vegetated 
buffer strips to reduce erosion and prevent runoff into nearby 
sensitive wetlands. 

Farmers are also urged to consider wildlife in 
developing their farmland management plans. Not only does 
the Commission require farmers to use the least invasive 
methods to control “nuisance” wildlife on their fields, but also 
encourages farmers to undertake wildlife enhancement 
projects to the extent practicable. Vegetated buffers between 
crops and field edges can provide excellent habitat for 
beneficial insects and butterflies, as well as small mammals; 
hedgerows and brush piles can provide wildlife corridors and 
shelters; and bird boxes can attract blue birds, tree swallows 
and other cavity nesting birds to the farm field. 

A successful example of wildlife enhancement 
projects on agricultural lands is the establishment of two small 
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delayed-cut hay areas (Farm Meadow and Upper Brownings 
Field) for nesting grassland birds. Delayed-cut areas provide a 
nesting refuge for certain grassland birds which would 
otherwise be unable to complete their nesting cycle with the 
normal early hay cuts in May and June. With the cooperation 
of Codman Community ne the last few years, the 
delayed cut areas have provided excellent reproductive habitat 
for bobolinks (a declining grassland bird species), as well as 
occasional habitat for meadowlarks and rare bird species such 
as the Henslow’s sparrow and the sedge wren. 

While the Commission recognizes that conflicts 
between farmers and wildlife will inevitably arise, it has 
worked to develop policies that balance the needs of both 
farmers and wildlife to allow them to co-exist in relative 
harmony. Judging from both the number of farmers seeking 
land and the diversity of wildlife sightings on Lincoln’s 
agricultural lands, both farmers and wildlife will benefit from 
stewardship which promotes the long-term health and 
sustainability of the fields. 

Some of these same practices could be of value for 
private landowners on their properties. If you would like 
more information on the “Good Conservation Practices” and 
other Commission policies, please feel free to contact the 
Conservation Office. 


Wildlife Advisory Committee 


Life Is Wild In Lincoln 


by Gwyn Loud & Geoff McGean 


Mink, otter, fisher, beaver, coyotes, wild turkeys, 
goshawks, a moose, bald eagles, elderberry borer beetles, 
blue-spotted salamanders, a western kingbird and wild 
orchids; these are just some of the many interesting wildlife 
sightings reported to the Wildlife Advisory Committee 
(WAC) over the past year. Indeed a great diversity of wildlife 
species continue to thrive in Lincoln because of the Town’s 
long history of conserving its land. However with the large 
amount of open space comes the responsibility of long-term 
stewardship so both people and wildlife can benefit from the 
protected land. The Wildlife Advisory Committee, a 
subcommittee of the Conservation Commission and the 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust has worked hard over the 
last year to help both organizations make difficult land 
management decisions and to educate townspeople about 
flora, fauna and ecosystems. 

The year started off with what has now become an 
annual Lincoln event and rite of spring: the road closures for 
salamanders. Once again the WAC organized volunteers to 
help close roads and escort amphibians across the . to 
their vernal pools for the “big night”. However, as in the 
previous few years there was no “big night” because of the 
weather (snow in April!); instead there were several small 
migrations during wet nights in the spring. Even in August 


there were frogs, toads and newly hatched salamanders out on 
the roads on a rainy night. 

The spring also saw a repeat effort to establish a 
demonstration planting of a variety of grasses and wildflowers 
in a section of the Smith Andover Field as an example of how 
townspeople might create a diversity of flora in their own 
backyards. Due to poor soils and lack of moisture, 
germination was less than anticipated; however the diversity 
of species should increase over the next few years. 

The LLCT funded a summer intern again in 1997 to 
carry on the work of inventorying many of Lincoln’s ponds, a 
project begun in 1996 under the guidance of the Pond 
Committee (chaired by Sue and Chris Klem). Over 40 ponds 
were surveyed this past summer and a report summarizing the 
data is in the last stages of being completed. The Pond 
Committee also undertook educational outreach to pond 
homeowner associations, and individual residents. In 
addition, the Committee followed up  on_ pond 
recommendations such as working with homeowners to help 
control invasive plant species in their ponds, teaching 
residents about the importance of vegetated buffers and 
showing pond owners the biological richness that exists in 
many of Lincoln’s ponds. 

During the summer, a subcommittee was formed to look 
at Lincoln’s conservation fields in agricultural use and how 
they might be managed in such a way to benefit wildlife and 
promote other sound ecological practices. The Committee 
toured all of the fields and met with experts from the Natural 
Resource Conservation Service. After numerous meetings, 
the Committee drafted three documents which were endorsed 
by the WAC and presented to the Conservation Commission. 
The Commission used the documents to develop criteria to 
evaluate recent farmland lease proposals and to set the terms 
for future farmland leases. 

The WAC continued to work with Mike Murphy, 
Conservation Land Manager, to see how non-agricultural 
fields could be managed to benefit wildlife. Delayed mowing 
and selective mowing to leave weedy patches for winter cover 
and food supply were among the techniques used. 

Other projects the WAC was involved with over the 
year included identification of vernal pools, surveys for turtles 
and rare salamanders, suggestions for the brochure 
accompanying the new interpretive nature trail behind the 
Smith School, monitoring of grassland bird species and bird 
boxes throughout town, surveying hemlocks on Conservation 
Land for signs of a deadly hemlock tree pest called the Woolly 
Adelgid, and contributing to the wildlife column in the 
Lincoln Journal (wonderfully written by Sue Klem every two 
weeks). 

The WAC encourages other Lincoln residents to become 
involved in helping protect the Town’s flora and fauna so that 
generations to come can enjoy these spectacular and diverse 
natural treasures. Volunteers are always needed to work on 
many different wildlife projects. Regular attendees at WAC 
meetings this past year have been Cathleen Calmer, Steve 
Ells, Sue Klem, Ellen and Jim Meadors, Cynthia Moller, Mary 


Rosenfeld, Jane Layton, Carol Padden, Simon Perkins, Buzz 
Constable, Gwyn Loud (co-chair) and Geoff McGean (co- 
chair). New wildlife enthusiasts who are participating this 
year include Frances Clark, Bernie McHugh, and Bean Nardi. 


The Traffic Management Committee 
by John Caswell 

This committee was established in 1993 by the 
Selectmen and the Planning Board to worry about the 
traffic on Lincoln’s roads. It is made up of seven mem- 
bers from different areas of town; the idea being that 
through such representation, the neighborhoods of 
Lincoln could each have a voice. Obviously, as commit- 
tee members have changed, the represented areas have 
changed, but the idea has been retained. Current 
members are Jane Ward, Eleanor Fitzgerald, Bob Wolf, 
Kajaz Babroudi, and John Caswell. Stacy Osur has also 
been attending our meetings. 

The Committee began with neighborhood meet- 
ings in 1994 to ascertain what citizens felt were problems, 
what they would like to see changed, and how. Speed, 
safety, "connectivity," and quality of life seemed para- 
mount. "Connectivity" is basically the ability of people to 
connect with parts of town by other than driving; ie. 
biking and walking. Consequently the committee has 
been working with Chief Bowles to increase speed 
enforcement, to review the roads with an eye toward 
changing the speed limits, to improve the street line 
painting, and to clearly delineate the pedestrian cross- 
walks. These latter two are the most obvious and part 
of our concern for connecting neighborhoods by roadside 
paths. When street lines and crosswalks are highly 
visible, they also have a certain"traffic calming" effects, — 
i.e. effect speed. Seen t 

Attention to detail relative to placement of stop 
lines has provided better visibility for drivers. All this has 
evolved into some standards we did not have before. In 
addition the committee has pursued further traffic 
calming methods; the possibility of excluding through- 
trucks from our streets; how to make Route 117 safer 
(next to Route 2, Route 117 has the highest number of 
accidents); the problem of construction on the Polaroid 
property on Winter Street in Waltham, and the recon- 
struction of Crosby’s Corner and Route 2. 

While all our meetings are open, we have begun 
the practice of annual "public meetings" in the spring to 
receive feedback from citizens and to update them on our 
thoughts and activities. This year we anticipate institut- 
ing more traffic calming elements, like speed plateaus, 
road dividers, ... and for these we will have neighborhood 
and town-wide meetings to insure everyone can speak 
out. We will also put these in place in a temporary 
fashion first so that everyone may evaluate their effects 
before, we pardon the expression, cast them in concrete. 
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COLDWCLL 
BANKER © 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 


Susan Law LINCOLN - Exquisite 3-bedroom country lodge 
Don Milan with open floor plan which is perfect for 
Karen Paradies entertaining. Beautiful woodwork throughout. 

: Lovely landscaping, possible office space with 
Faith Russ separate entrance... . 9). 5); ee $349,000 
Diana Smith oe eae 


Lois Tetreault 

Joel Wechsler 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 


Manager 
LINCOLN - Classic 1910, 9-room Colonial on 3 
p 2 acres w/5-room contemporary addition. Front & 
back stairs, 5/6 bedrooms, beechwood floors, 
BACEE TIONAL PROPER TIES leaded glass windows, fireplaced family room. 
Marketing the World’s Walk to Drumlin, train and Mall.......... $545,000 


Finest Real Estate 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Charming 3-bedroom, 2-bath raised 
Ranch within walking distance of train, Lincoln 
Mall, Drumlin Farm and Codman Farm. Many 


contemporary features including skylights and 
Me I oe. bose eee esses ces eee 349,000 


LINCOLN - Spacious, 5-bedroom Contemporary 
on 2 acres. Stunning kitchen/dining/entertainment 
areas. Large deck overlooks woods with stream 
and beautiful landscaping. Possible in-law or au- 
Cy, ovine os ese ssesess+eer4-D0L0,000 


LINCOLN - Sparkling 8-room home. 3 bedrooms, 
2.5 baths, eat-in kitchen, formal dining room, 
family room w/ fireplace, HW floors, central A/C, 
gunite pool, 3-season porch. Abuts conservation 


land and trails to Flint’s pond..............8485,000 


LINCOLN - Spectacular views from this stunning 
10 + room contemporary farmhouse. Dramatic 
design and superb quality construction combined 
with every amenity! Wonderful 30x15 rec room 
with skylights over the garage............ $939,000 


wan 


Lincoln Council on Aging 


COA MOVERS 


Yes, the Lincoln Council on Aging does have a staff. 
Liz King is there Monday through Thursday from 8:30 to 
1:30. Elaine Bloom is there from 8:30 to 4:30 Monday 
through Friday. They are perfectly nice and they work 
hard, but they are not who really makes the Lincoln 
Council on Aging “happen.” In typical Lincoln fashion, 
it is the more than 100 volunteers who support the 
programs and activities at the Lincoln Council on Aging. 

The Board of the COA is made up of twelve members 
appointed by the Selectmen. It is very much a “working” 
board. They not only make decisions, but they plan and 
run programs, activities, clinics and trips. They move the 
question. On occasion, they have even been known to 
move furniture. | 

A second board called the Friends of the Council on 
Aging supports Lincoln seniors by raising money to 
support the COA. That money purchases publications 
which are available to seniors at the COA, funds several 
podiatry clinics and purchases other special items that are 
not covered in the town budget. In addition, they organize 
LINC, the volunteer driving program, and the volunteer 
recognition luncheon. They are perhaps best known as 
the group that funds and runs the big Top of the Town 
holiday dinner. They move the money. They too wear 
many hats and have also been known to move furniture. 

The driving volunteers perform a special service to our 
Lincoln seniors who may be home-bound or simply 
unable to drive. Some deliver meals-on-wheels on a 
rotating schedule. Others, as LINC drivers take seniors 
to doctor, dentist and other important appointments. 
They move cars, not furniture. 

Friendly visitors are just that. They visit and telephone 
a senior who becomes their friend. They may even take 
their senior friend for an outing. They may move seniors. 
They definitely do not move furniture. 

Hosts and hostesses help set up for meetings and serve 
cookies and coffee. Their real role is to help people feel 
at home and welcome at Bemis Hall. They move cookies. 
They might move a stray chair, but a welcoming smile is 
more important then a strong back. 

Each month a special group of volunteers meet at 
Bemis Hall to help fold and sort the COA Newsletter. 
They chat with other volunteers and make sure the 
newsletter is ready to go to the post office. They move 
stacks of newsletters. 

A very dedicated group of volunteers meet twice 
monthly to make hand puppets. These puppets are 
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delivered to the Children’s Ward at Emerson Hospital to 
brighten a sick, frightened child’s stay. They move boxes 
of bright fabric and trims, needles, and scissors. 

Program volunteers share their skills, knowledge, 
talents, adventures and stories with the Council on Aging. 
They present programs and events for everyone to enjoy. 
They exhibit their art work in the Lincoln Artists’ Gallery 
at Bemis Hall. They stimulate and enrich the lives of 
Lincoln seniors. They definitely do not move furniture. 

In addition many other groups, organizations and 
individuals assist the COA. The Garden Club cheers 
home-bound seniors with flower arrangements. The 
Lincoln Girl Scouts have given a special party and made 
favors and small gifts for Lincoln seniors. The Cub and 
Boy Scouts have also visited seniors and taken gifts they 
have made. They have even helped move furniture. 

The Council on Aging is very grateful for all the 
wonderful volunteers and they thank them. However, 
they are always on the lookout for new recruits. If you~ 
have a little spare time and would like to be a mover and 
make a difference in someone’s life, please call the 
Council on Aging at 259-8811. We promise you do not 
have to move furniture. 


From the Lincoln Housing Commission 
by Sara Mattes 


Twenty years ago, we moved to this area from the 
Midwest. We were drawn to Lincoln by its rural charac- 
ter. We loved the open fields, the wooded trails, and the 
working farms. This authentic rural place made us a little 
less homesick for rural Wisconsin, where we had spent 
the previous six years. 

_ We were also drawn to the diverse population 
that made up the town and the Conant Road neighbor- 
hood, where we lived. Our neighbors were all ages, with 
a variety of educational, religious and socio-economic — 
backgrounds -- the musician, the school teacher, the 
carpenter, the chemist. It made for a rich mix that 
informed both neighborhood gatherings and Town 
debate. It was such a population that had developed 
visionary public policy that preserved the unique rural 
character that attracted us to Lincoln. 

An economically diverse population was possible 
because Lincoln and Conant Road offered a variety of 
housing opportunities, both rental and purchase. None- 
theless, low and moderate income housing remained 
virtually non-existent. Consequently, creation of low- and 
moderate-income housing became a matter of public 
policy, as had preservation of open space years before. 
Lincoln could now complete the range of incomes in the 
community and more fully reflect society at large. 

Much has changed in twenty years. The Massa- 
chusetts economy has expanded and pressure on housing 
has increased. Lincoln housing supply is limited and 
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demand is high. The market imperatives drive housing 
prices to record levels. All houses, regardless of size or 
location, become desirable as they provide access to a 
Lincoln address. 

Dramatically rising housing prices are preventing 
Lincoln from maintaining the population mix that 
informed Town Meeting and decision-making and 
enriched community life in previous years. Conant Road 
reflects this change. With each house sale comes a 
renovation almost equal to the sale price. Houses double 


and triple in size. ‘These sales and all subsequent sales 
certainly (won't beyto the middle income residents and 
retirees of twenty years ago. 


In past years, Lincoln, with the participation of 
the Housing Commission, has been in the forefront of 
housing initiatives with the public/private partnerships 
that created both Lincoln Woods and Battle Road Farm. 
These initiatives secured places of ’affordable’ housing in 
Lincoln. The Housing Commission’s innovative work 
compelled me to join them to take on the next challenge, 
as they saw it. 

It is now middle-income housing that needs a 
unique initiative to preserve the diverse population 
Lincoln has historically known. The Housing Commis- 
sion, made up of Chair B-J Scheff, Dan Ladd, Sara 
Mattes, Katharine Preston, Ken Newton, is seeking 
creative ways to preserve Lincoln’s rural small town 
character. 

A drive down Conant Road, a drive down any 
road in Lincoln provides evidence for how rapidly we are 
changing. We must act now! The Housing Commission 
urges all who love Lincoln to join us as we seek creative 
ventures to preserve and even expand housing opportuni- 
ties for a more economically diverse population. 

In 1970, the League of Women Voters published 
a report on Lincoln entitled A Tight Little Island. We 
are still that. An exclusive community sows the seeds of 
its own destruction by making it prohibitive for its elders, 
its children, and its dedicated employees to live there. 
We must work quickly and creatively to insure there is a 
home for the schoolteacher, the carpenter, the painter, 
the poet or for all its wealth, Lincoln will be a poor 
place. 


Lincoln Housing Commission 1998 
Action Plan 

1. Ongoing 

e Continue to administer presently held low and mode- 
rate income units. 

e Monitor and assist, as needed, Lincoln Woods’ effort 
to stabilize the affordability of their low and moderate 
income units. 

e Monitor Battle Road Farm’s resale procedures. 

e Monitor status of institutionally held parcels such as 
Bunsai Gakuen and Farrington Memorial. 

e Continue to improve communications with other 
Boards, the Planning Board in particular. 


e Monitor state and federal changes which may offer 
new opportunities for funding. 

e Publicize the work of the Housing Commission. Raise 
interest in the subject through articles in the paper. 
Generally increase community outreach. 

2. New Initiatives 
Changes in zoning 

e Inclusionary (10%) zoning by-law. 

e Allowing existing houses to be divided into multi- 
family structures. 

e Allowing mixed use, such as apartment above commer- 
cial structures (e.g. in the Mall area). 

Changes in taxation 

e Preferential taxation for those renting accessory 
apartments at reduced rates. 
New development 

@ On any town-owned land. 

@ On any remaining larger parcels of privately owned 
land. (Explore how share systems under the new Title 
5 might help.) 

Innovative approaches 

e Acquire existing small houses in town (e.g. through 
private community foundation or equity trust) buy 
down the price, restrict resale value in order to stabi- 
lize the price to remain affordable in perpetuity. 

e Identify small parcels of land for potential develop- 
ment in cooperation with Minuteman Science/Tech- 
nology High School. 

e Identify small parcels as potential sites for relocation 
of other houses (e.g. houses owned by the Minuteman 
Park and slated for demolition). 

@e Explore co-housing and other initiatives for accessory 
apartments. 

e Act as a source of information and advice to home 
buyers interested in shared housing opportunities. 


Lincoln Public Library 


The Trustees of the Lincoln 
Public Library are pleased with the past 
year's progress. The Minuteman Library 
Network (MLN) has added several new 
databases to its core services (like a 
telephone directory that includes 
virtually every listed phone number in 
the country, business or residential). 
The reference room’s CD-ROM 
workstation runs new programs that are 
popular with the pubic; one program has 
Massachusetts laws-dnd regulations, 
while another is a dynamite business 
database with 11 million companies and 
their branches, and a third contains the 
entire the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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| Hair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


yw Natural and Organic Foods 

Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 
Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids 
Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 
International Cuisines 

Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 
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& The Cotton Collection 


HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES ¢ ORGANIC WINES 
NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING ¢ FOOTWEAR ¢ FUTONS 
89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.....jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 
read by Rob Loud 


Now available in the Town Library 
SS @BaoegwEssgigeug8ioes=w Ww 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain © Window Treatments 
e Hardware ¢ Upholstering 

LJ © Wallpaper ¢ Carpeting & Orientals 
fy @ Fabric © Decorating Services 
SBeaegwgeuwuwiwsaegsegsgus#$#a& @& 


The staff is especially pleased 
that their work area has finally been 
redesigned and furnished, a lingering 
task left from the 1988 library addition. 

By the end of the fiscal year, the 
library's long-awaited graphical Internet 
access will be here! With new (faster) 
cable, most of the public terminals will 
connect to the World Wide Web, a 
much more friendly (and picturesque) 
source of information and entertain- 
ment plus “point-and-click” technology. 
(Bring on the mice? Mouses? Mices?) 

The exterior of the building is not 
being neglected. Temporary lighting 
has somewhat eased the safety 
concerns of staff and patrons. The 
trustees are working with Abigail 
Congdon on a landscaping plan that will 
“accentuate the positive” aspects of the 
property and improve trouble spots. 
After a public hearing, two large 
hemlocks were removed from the 
Original entrance, opening the library to 
view as it was a century ago. The plan 
includes some benches on the sunny 
hillside and enhanced plantings around 
the War Memorial plaque as well as a 
paved path alternative for pedestrians 
on Library Lane. 

Last year at this time the big 
issue at Lincoln Public Library was state 
certification. The Trustees intend to 
retain certification, its benefits and 
funding, if at all possible. The materials 
budget has been increased for fiscal 
year 1998 and (proposed) FY ’99. 
Meanwhile, the state Board of Library 
Commissioners has agreed to study the 
guidelines with an eye to fairness for 
towns like Lincoln where the community 
has higher expectations in terms of 
hours open, staff experience, and 
resource sharing with other network 
libraries. ® 
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PDitlow Portraits 


Nee aa Gait COS. 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie’s__- » .-. = = sameeren, 


M.-F 7:30-5:00 
SERVEIDIAR Home center, we can help —sat7:30-4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


a unigue artistic statement 


a Creative personalized (gite 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 

* houses, churches, 
historic buildings 

- designed from photographs 

+ appliqued 6 finished as 


pillows or walltenene 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 

Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

Dilla Qooch ‘Tingley 

259-9641 First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 

Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 
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From Edmund Stevens, Candidate for Planning Board 
Planning Board issues confronting Lincoln. 


Certainly traffic and congestion are the most visible 
and intractable of the issues facing this town. They are more 
acutely felt because of their immediate impact on our quality 
of life and safety. The difficulty in finding solutions is due to 
the fact that they are not simply local problems and not even 
just traffic problems, but are rooted in the many aspects of 
growth and development from inside and outside of Lincoln. 

‘The excellent work being done by the Traffic Com- 
mittee/has and is addressing some of the regional issues and 
ae on the technical and mechanical 
solutions within their scope. Obviously, it makes sense to 
tackle some problems regionally. 

On the other hand many of our problems are inter- 
nally generated by a process I call “Institutional Creep." 
With institutions like DeCordova, Carroll School expanding, 
will Audubon, Drumlin Farm, Codman be far behind? What 
will be their impact? Is it inevitable that institutions must 
either expand or perish? 

Now to top it all off, our own U. S. Post Office has been 
bitten with the same expansionist bug. It is threatening to 
creep away unless it gets 7000 square feet to expand into with 
an acre and a half of parking, right in the middle of Lincoln's 
already most seriously congested hopping area. What do you 
suppose they will use these additional 5000+/- square fee for? 
To service Bay Colony? At the moment, this has to be the 
most urgent land planning issue demanding resolution. 

The study review and problem solving process can be 
a problem unto itself. Up to now studies have come and gone, 
while the problems they intended to solve continue to persist. 

When we are slow to react, events frequently outpace our 
ability to deal with them. Even with the best of intentions, 
committees can get tangled up in side issues, procedural is- 
sues and shear bureaucratization, which eat up time and tax 
human patience. In the long run their recommendations are 
often ignored and often for good reason. They never got 
down to basics: "they never asked the locals." 

While growth and expansion may be inevitable, the 
Planning Board needs to exert a benign influence on this 
growth, so that very engine of this growth, this unique quality 
of life in Lincoln, is not degraded in the process. Planning 
Board involvement and participation needs to occur as early 
_and expeditiously as possible, anticipating events, rather 
than reacting to them. 

I welcome the start of the "Lincoln Business Area 
Charrette" and its goal to study and make recommendations 
for the orderly development of the South Lincoln Business 
Area. I believe that it is off to a good start. 

The issue of preserving open space is one that is 
most dear to Lincoln's heart. Yet, there is no fail-safe 
mechanism to continue this work. With the escalation of land 
values, it may not be as feasible as it used to be. 


I wish to propose the formation of a land-purchasing 
fund, funded by a tax on sales of property in excess of a cer- 
tain value, say $500,000. This strategy has worked effectively 
in such sensitive areas as Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket, 
in preserving open land. Collecting two percent or three per- 
cent on multi-million dollar sales form the buyer will have 
little effect on the price and provide the town with cash to 
acquire important open spaces. I would like to see this pro- 
posal brought before the voters. I believe we have few 
chances left to gain control of these areas for posterity. 
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1 HOUR 
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Candidate for Planning Board — Alex MacLean 


I was appointed to the Planning Board two years ago 
and have served on the Board since that time. I have worked 
hard on the Board to preserve Lincoln's rural character and 
have truly enjoyed working with other Board members and 
meeting residents throughout the town. 

I often think how much I have learned through expe- 
rience since the first interview I had with the selectmen. At 
that time I discussed how I believe landscapes change in 
small increments. I spoke about how planning should be pro- 
active and not reactive and how the planning process was 
most effective through community participation and consen- 
sus. I was confident of what I was saying about landscapes 
changing in small increments for I had witnessed and docu- 
mented this phenomenon through aerial photography for the 
past 25 years. The mission of my company, Landslides, is to 
take aerial photographs to further improve and communicate 
knowledge about our natural and built environments. 

Then I was asked “What do you think are the most 
pressing issues facing Lincoln in the next five years.” With- 
out knowing specific issues I tried to think what Lincoln 
would be like in five years. It would look pretty much the 
same. I thought about how Lincoln might look in 10 or 15 
years and there I could start to see the answer. It is natural 
that it would take a longer time period than five years for the 
small increments of change to add up and to become visible. 

What I realized was that a sense of placelessness was 
a possible threat facing Lincoln in the future. Placelessness is 
the uneasy sense of not knowing where you are in relation to 
your larger surroundings. We-have all experienced placeless- 
ness getting off an elevata gh rise building not knowing 
what floor we are on or our orientation to the outside of the 
building. Placelessness happens at different scales. Travel- 
ing in other regions of the country and finding ourselves in a 
shopping mall or driving on the interstate we can easily be- 
come confused as to what region of the country we are in. 
Our natural environment, historical references and commu- 
nity are all key elements in giving us a strong sense of place. 
From my plane I have seen countless rural communities in all 
parts of our country looking the same as a result of being 
overwhelmed by suburban sprawl. 

I now know many of the pressing issues that threaten 
Lincoln’s rural character and its unique sense of place. Such 
issues as increased traffic that will result from continuing 
metropolitan growth around us, including expansion at Han- 
scom, the proposed Technical Development/Manufacturing 
Center at Minuteman Tech, and the burgeoning “edge city” 
condition in Waltham along Rte 128. Along with increased 
traffic come the issues of safety improvements on Route 2 
with the proposed ”Interstate-like” bridge fly-over at Crosby’s 
Corner which will bring increased speeds. There is a need for 
alternate access for neighborhood streets that now dead-end 
off of Route 2. There is the challenge of keeping South Lin- 


coln from appearing and functioning like a strip mall. The 
town is pressed in having to accommodate wireless communi- 
cation without bearing the visual impact of cell towers. Then 
there is the slow loss of our smaller homes with their histori- 
cal references that give us a small town feel. Loss of our 
smaller housing has serious future implications for the eco- 
nomic diversity that enriches our community. 

Since being on the Planning Board I have learned 
first hand the true value of community participation in the 
planning process. Citizen participation has been our best 
source for local information and gauging the will of the 
community. The uproar in Lincoln over cell towers I find 
reassuring in that this community is willing to come together 
and work to preserve its visual character. The Planning 
Board’s proposed warrant article with changes to the wireless 
communications bylaw is a product of town-wide input and a 
very talented subcommittee. 

Town-wide input will likewise shape the vision for 
the Lincoln Business Planning Area. The Planning Board has 
appointed a subcommittee co-chaired by Ken Basset and 
Roger Bergen to conduct an open and inclusive design char- 
rette to form an overall plan of the South Lincoln business 
district the weekend of May 8'". It became apparent to the 
planning board that a coordinated plan was needed for the 
South Lincoln business district as a result of several major 
expansion efforts being proposed in South Lincoln. There is 
a plan for the Lincoln Mall to build a wing off of Donelans to 
house a new 7200 square foot Post Office and an extra 3000 
square feet for Donelans. Across the street the new owners of 
the Three S Pharmacy building wish to expand and add to the 
existing one. There are also anticipated plans to expand the 
current building at Lincoln Guide Service. 

The goal of this planning initiative is to bring for- 
ward a vision and an overall plan that has a broad consensus 
among the people of town and the stakeholders in South Lin- 
coln. The objective is to draw on paper a feasible plan(s) with 
perspective renderings portraying the functionality as well as 
the look and feel of a future South Lincoln. 

In addition this overall plan will guide the develop- 
ment of South Lincoln so that further expansion will assure a 
continued sense of place and community. Now is the time to 
visualize and discuss what South Lincoln should be and look 
like and bring these ideas and desires to this open design 
Charrette in May. 

I believe that it is possible for the people of Lincoln 
to work together on the important issues I have described 
above in a manner which will carry on the legacy of collabo- 
rative planning and visionary thinking that has made Lincoln 
what it is today - a model for other communities with a na- 
tional reputation as a simply beautiful place to live on the 
edge of major metropolitan area. I would like to continue to 
be a part of this process by being reelected as member of the 
Planning Board. ® 
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Candidate for Bemis Trustee - Deborah W. Wilder 


I graduated from Radcliffe; I am a writer. My 
work has appeared in many publications, including The 
Atlantic Monthly, Esquire, Fortune, Town and Country, 
and numerous pieces in The New York Times Magazine. 
I contribute regularly to the Arts and Leisure section of 
that newspaper. I write about music, visual arts, dance, 
and literature. I have also published a novel, and I am 
writing a memoir to be published in 1999. 

In the year that I have served as a Bemis Trustee, 
I have learned a great deal about the Committee. The 
trustees are three separate people who stride mightily to 
come up with speakers and performers-t0 delight the 
citizens of Lincoln. To delight: that is our mandate. In 
my professional life I also look for delight; it is a 
fortuitous crossover. During my short tenure, I have 
heard from many people in town who want delight of the 
first quality. This is a desire I understand and support. 
For instance in May, Robert Levin, a pianist with an 
international reputation who is also the world’s foremost 
Mozart scholar, will play a concert of four-hand piano 
music with his wife, Ya-Fei Chuang. This is the level of 
quality that I hope we can provide consistently. 

We are three trustees but any number can be a 
part of the planning. We need your input, we welcome 
your ideas, we want to know your interests and passions, 
we need your connections. We hold public meetings; 
please join us. With your help, the Bemis Lecture Series 
can truly reflect the character of Lincoln and delight us 


all. 
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Christina Rago Brown - Candidate for Bemis Trustee 
Dear Lincoln Voters: 

I would like to run for the position of Bemis 
Trustee as a "write-in" candidate. 

I have lived in Lincoln for the past ten years and 
have attended and enjoyed many Bemis Lectures. I 
particularly like the variety of programs that have been 
offered, and would like to add my expertise in publishing 
to the Bemis Committee and bring prominent authors to 
Lincoln. I would also like to see poetry and dance 
programs represented in the Bemis series. I like the idea 
that the present trustees have proposed creating a 
Friends of Bemis Committee. This was a tradition as 
recently as 1985 and it would add a sounding board, and 
additional strength to the Bemis group as a whole. I 
would also pursue more co-sponsoring of the lectures 
with other groups in Town to make sure that Bemis is 
serving all Lincoln constituents. 

I have worked in publishing since 1973 for such 
presses as Yale and the University of Chicago Press, as 
well as trade publishers like Houghton Mifflin. I was a 
founding member of the Boston Literary Hour and 
booked authors for the Harvard Book Store and Boston 
Public Library Author Series. 

In Lincoln, I was President of the PTA, have 
worked on the League sub-committee on Youth Activi- 
ties, and I have done numerous other volunteer activities 
associated with Lincoln’s First Parish. 

The Bemis Lecture Series was founded by George 
Bemis in approximately 1890 when he donated $20,000 
for a Hall to be built and gave $30,000 to the Town of 
Lincoln for a "course of lectures that would be instructive 
and elevating" in nature. John Todd added another 
$30,000 to the lecture fund in 1963 due to the fact that 
the fund had dwindled considerably by that time. 

Over the years Lincoln’s Bemis Lecture Series has 
had some notable and diverse speakers reflecting, of 
course, the wide ranging and eclectic interests of our 
wonderful town. In no particular order I will list some of 
our speakers here. Behold some names to conjure with: 
Robert Frost, John Kenneth Galbraith, Rudolph Serkin, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Barbara Tuchman, Betty Friedan, 
Helen Caldicott, John Meyer, Pauline Kael, Bernard Law, 
Maxine Kumine, Dr. Spock, Margaret Mead, Tony Lewis, 
Alex McLean, and many others. 

We have had writers, seminal thinkers, poets, 
performers, politicians, philosophers, and independent 
thinkers of all stripes. I would like to follow in this 
formidable tradition and add some new ideas as well. 

I would be pleased and proud to take on this 
responsibility for the Town of Lincoln and serve as a 
Bemis Trustee. I hope you will vote for me on March 30, 
1998. 
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VEY Sgn: 


along the Hudson 

in Riverdale 

leisurely ladies play games 
mah-jong tiles click 

canasta cards flick 

diamonds, clubs, spades, hearts — 
wearing outfits from Bonwits 
alligator heels and purses 
polish and permanents 
Chanel Number Five 
nibbling miniature chocolates 
from silver candy dishes 
their voices compete — 

my son at Columbia 

my daughter at Barnard 

my husband’s business 

my parents’ apartment 
Mmyene 


across the Atlantic 
crawling over Europe 
Nazis play games 

cattle cars click 

vomit, excrement, madness 
black whips flick 

numbers tattooed into flesh 
wearing rags over rags 
cracked muddy shoes 
scalps exposed 

raped 

sucking empty soups 

from twisted spoons 

they whisper — 

my son in Buchenwald 

my daughter in Auschwitz 
my husband in Dachau 

my parents in Bergen-Belsen 
My eo caae 


Florence Wallach Freed 


copyright 1998 Florence W. Freed 
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WETLANDS 


After snowmelt came these rains of Spring; 
our eastward-flowing river swells 

to guarded wetlands leveless — 

the annual trade of space for silt 

and other floaters’ plural sorts. 

Canoers return and so explore 

almost to hearts’ content with little risk, 
depth being slight, but they must estimate. 


Isles now emerge; trees are stark at first; 
especially maples and the birch delight 
the birds and all with eyes. 

Slowly with on-coming pink — 

not dry, flamboyant as in Fall — 

now tender budding promises 

along those branch-twigged lines 

display their pointillism. 

Others — reaching for the sun — 

are tasselated, finer threads arched down, 
while lower growth spurts green at every tip. 


All these accompanied by song: 

the unconducted, uttered symphony — 
chirping, trilling, warbling, screeing — 
declaring flooded turf and wooing, 

shear joyousing it seems. 

Blackbirds flash red underwing; 

tilt-tailing grackles swell, 

nearly lose their balance luring mates. 
Finches purple, others gold, dip past; 

a colony of swallows swift-circle in a swirl; 
mallard drakes and ducks select 

new nests above the waterline, 

like geese and ganders tip to bottom feed. 


All while, the fickle-varied winds 

and sheep-like clouds play games, 
reflected on this wrinkling mirror 

that several yesterdays ago was ice. 

The surface, now no calmer than is April, 
rippled or at times is dappled — 

mini, dancing pyramids — dark and light; 
and, when the sun is clear to beam, 

its glitter-blinding path. 


Moonrise monthly and between 

on these now milder nights 

brings down its silver glint, 

gilding in its turn those fox-trot myriads. 

If there be clouds along the eastern rim, 

the distant city lights inflame their mass 
flamingo tints reflected in the tide. 

Ah, do you hear that obligato, friend? 

Out from the marsh, Spring peepers once again! 


Allan Cole, April 1996 
copyright 1998 Allan Cole 


We sit in the yard 

where the stone wall holds 

back the hill flourishing 

with tall pine trees 

wild berry, bushes and moss 
Valerie on my lap, listening 
together, “Oh! Look! An airplane!” 
It drones across the sky into clouds 
Pointing she says quietly, “A bird!” 
Teetering, a tufted titmouse 

taps against the feeder 

with fluttering wings 

We feel the breeze pass by 

watch it shake leaves 

push flowers until they sway 

My old senses fold into hers 

struck with wonder 


Mary Terrell 
1997 
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Bending low, sometimes 

on hands and knees 

I tear out weeds that tremble 
shrink from the shadow 

of my hand. 


How these weeds flower 

in yellow, blue, purple tempting 
me to leave them in 

their helter-skelter growth 
flourishing beside and behind 
the cultivated, chosen ones. 


I ignore their attempt 

to fit in, coarse, wild things 
barbarians invading 

my garden. 


Mary Terrell 
1997 


copyright 1998 Mary Terrell 


Brugge beckoned me 
to its medieval streets 
Swans glided 

in a pavane 

over the water 

of Love Lake 

a place for lovers 

and dreamers 


A canal bridge 

led to the courtyard 

of the Beguinage 
where lay women 

once retreated 

to walk. the cobblestone 
path around the green 
pray in the church 


They lived in silence 
in small white houses 
behind stone walls 


Breathing in the quiet 
I am encircled 


by a mysterious spirit 
soothing a troubled heart 


Mary Terrell 
1998 


copyright 1998 Mary Terrell 
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The Library Bookie 


ST 
Board of Library Trustees—Who, What and Why? ea) 


By Jeanne Bracken 


I know you have been sitting around 
asking yourself, “Hey, what is it about those 
Library Trustees? Who are they, what do 
they do, and why on earth do we have them 
in Lincoln?” 

Thanks for asking. The Lincoln 
Public Library is an outgrowth of the Social 
Libraries, the last of which was located in the 
old town hall. In 1884 George Grosvenor 
Tarbell gave the public library its own 
building, designed by noted architect William 
Preston. It cost, incidentally, $27,879.04! 

Mr. Tarbell stipulated that the public 
library be under the care of “a Board of Five 
Trustees, constituted as follows: The 
Chairman of the Board of Selectmen, ex 
officio, the Chairman of the School 
Committee, ex officio, and three persons to 
be appointed by (Mr. Tarbell), which three 
shall elect their own successors in 
perpetuity.” (This quote is taken from 
Lincoln Libraries 1798-1984, an interesting 
volume written by John C. MacLean and 
Margaret Mutchler Martin and published by 
the Lincoln Historical Society in 1984.) 

Mr. Tarbell’s original trust continues, 
“The Board of Trustees... shall have entire 
control and management of the land, Library 
and books; shall make all purchases of 
books; shall direct the expenditure of all 
moneys received from the town or from any 
other source; shall receive and acknowledge 
all gifts to the Library; shall annually appoint 
a Librarian and such other persons as may be 
needful for the care of the Library; and shall 
establish such rules for its management as 
they may from time to time deem proper.” 
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Sheila Williams 


The first board of trustees included 
the Chairman of the Selectmen (Samuel 
Hartwell), the School Committee Chair 
(William F. Wheeler) and three of Tarbell’s 
relatives: a nephew (Dr. George Grosvenor 
Tarbell), and two cousins (Samuel Hoar 
Pierce and John French Farrar.) Each was 
a “male (descendent) from a long Lincoln 
heritage of community involvement.” Farrar 
was a trustee for 54 years! 

The structure of the board changed in 
1958, when the Superior Court ruled that the 
Selectmen and School Committee chairs 
could appoint representatives rather than — 
serving directly; at the same time it was 
decided that an additional trustee would be 
elected by the voters of Lincoln. 

Clearly, the role of the board has 
changed somewhat over the years, although 
the trustees still have responsibility for hiring 
the director (although thankfully not 
annually!) While the board still oversees 
expenditures, the actual book selection and 
daily operation are delegated to the library 
director and the staff. The trustees are 
responsible for the library building and its 
care, hence their article #51 on the town 
meeting warrant requesting funds for repairs 
to the original Preston building. The 
trustees, too, set policies with a weather eye 
to meeting network obligations(loan periods, 
fine rates, regulations for the use of the 
building’s meeting rooms and gallery); 
develop the annual budget; and take part in 
some fundraising. 

The Trustees are court of last resort 
for complaints; a controversial art exhibition 
in the gallery a couple of years ago generated 
discussion and compromise. 


copyright 1998 Jeanne Bracken 


The current Board of Trustees is an 
interesting and eclectic lot. Chairman Craig 
Hill is translating fables of La Fontaine for 
publication. Bruce Bare, a business 
consultant retired from Arthur D. Little, is 
working his way through the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott. Linda May, the liaison for the 
library’s personnel issues, visits regularly 
with golden retriever Berkeley; the current 
elected member of the board, Linda is 
resigning to allow another voice to be heard. 
Emily Althausen is representative on the 
Vault Committee (in charge of historic 
materials) and is working with Abigail 
Congdon on landscaping plans. Melinda 
Webster-Loof, new school committee 
appointee, has a library school background 
and is on the board of the Massachusetts 
Library Trustees Association. MIT 
professor and photographer Joe Sussman is 
one of Lincoln’s foremost baseball fans and 
perhaps the only trustee to have an art 
exhibit in the gallery. 

Maybe their most visible 
“responsibility” is building their annual 
Fourth of July Parade float, a popular 
perennial prizewinner. Remember “From 
Charlotte’s Web to the World Wide Web?” 
Can you name the trustee who dressed as the 
Statue of Liberty for “Let there be Light (but 
not too much light) on Library Lane’, while 
standing on a moving truck in front of 
cheering throngs? Yes, truly, the life of a 
Library Trustee is much more than a monthly 
meeting. 3 


Book Review 
by Margaret B. Marsh 


Margaret Mutchler Martin’s The Chambers-Russell- 
Codman House and Family was brought out by the 
Lincoln Historical Society in 1996 and is clearly of 
particular interest to the town of Lincoln. 

The Foreword to this volume is a masterpiece of 
inclusive tact and a confession of modesty that is quite 


out of place. Mrs. Martin’s book is a triumphant pursuit 
of house and family, written with perception and perse- 
verance and in a style most historians can envy. It 
combines observation and wit with extensive research far 
beyond the papers of the Codman archives. Mrs. Martin 
has delved into court and church and town records and 
registers, the holdings of historical societies and family 
letters of all eras. Among the most lively and reflecting 
the troublous 1770’s, were the letters of the Curwen 
family and of Jonathan Sewall. Their easy commentary 
on domestic affairs and hopes lends reality not always 
provided by more formal documents. 

Mrs. Martin invokes a strong sense of the Revolu- 
tionary period, the dwelling on indecision and discontent 
which afflicted many families. This growing conflict is, of 
course, frequently cited elsewhere in a conventional Tory 
vs. Patriot fashion, but is seldom referred to with the 
alert sympathies implied in this volume, tracing the fates 
of Russells and Codmans and their in-laws and connec- 
tions who chose differently from each other. In fact, one 
chapter is entitled "Fate of the Exiles." 

A two-hundred-fifty-year span of house and inhabit- 
ants provides an arbitrary frame work but at the same 
time increases the chronicler’s difficulties because sources 
vary so much in contents and appeal over such a period. 
In moving onward through the nineteenth century, 
architectural interest provides much to the action for less 
stirring political times. Mrs. Martin traces with care and 
humor the alterations decreed by Ogden Codman and 
carried out by his brother-in-law, John Hubbard Sturgis 
architect. 


At the same time the Hancock house was being 
demolished [1863] Codman and Sturgis were 
making their assault on the Codman house. As 
the house was remodeled to their liking, little was 
left unchanged (p.153). 


Mrs. Martin dwells favorably on Ogden Codman’s son 
Ogden’s dislike of these changes and his attempts to 
restore the house to some of its Federal charm - a little 
appreciated item, since Ogden Codman’s connection with 
Edith Wharton has tended to be emphasized above all 
else. It is a pity, indeed, that there is not a trove of 
letters among the Codman children of his generation to 
supply some more intimate reflections on their domestic 
concerns. An 1872 photograph of The Grange depicts 
three of these children out of doors but does not conjure 
up much liveliness. 

Neither does their mother’s journal quoted on 
page 159 and pithily described -"Entirely one-line entries 
.. Unfortunately, she never expressed an opinion or 
recorded a continuous train of thought." 

The illustrations are particularly well chosen, with 
interesting sub-commentary that reflects the author’s 
sense of family and place. 

This is a book not easy to put down. © 
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The Battle Road Trail: 
A Personal View 


by Susan Hoben 


Next summer, if all goes according to schedule, the Battle 
Road Trail at Minuteman National Historical Park, all 5.5 
miles of it, will belong to the People of the United States of 
America — who have, after all, paid for it and are entitled to 
it. Last summer though, we neighbors had it to ourselves. 

For my husband and me, one strand in the tapestry of our 
summer was exploring the trail, watching it grow -— to link 
historv. farm lands. woodland and marsh on home ground. 
Groundbreaking the previous autumn had whetted our 
appetite: in early September we accompanied a volunteer 
guide on a side trail about a quarter-mile from our door-step. 
The path led through woods and across a bog on a wooden 
walkway to a vernal pool hiding like a jewel, still-watery 
among reddening shrubs. Later the same day, assembled on 
folding chairs and six-foot boulders along a gravel roadway 
behind the Route 2A Visitor Center, we watched Park 
Superintendent Nancy Nelson release a team of junior high 
school boys with shovels to scrabble at the path, “breaking 
ground for the generations of the future." Then winter put an 
end to trail activities — but not for long. 

By early spring there were signs of serious earth-reshaping 
efforts. Cook's Farm Stand and farmhouse next to the main 
entrance to Hanscom Field on Route 2A were summarily 
flattened. Only a third of the house was left standing, interior 
walls exposed — to shelter work crews? On the scraped lot, 
yellow power shovels, bull-dozers, and trucks drowsed: 
Across the road, in farm fields ten-foot pyramids of fieldstone 
boulders sprouted — raw material for miles of "colonial" stone 
fences that grew over the summer, built "by hand" with the 
aid of a spry yellow back-hoe. 

Even before the last frost left the low spots, the swamp west 
of Virginia Road and north of Route 2A featured a new 
wooden causeway winding seductively past last year's 
withered cattails. When I spotted a pair of strollers on it one 
brisk day, I knew I had to get there too, though I didn't yet 
know how. To do it, I had to persuade my husband to become 
my partner in crime, to overcome his aversion to law- 
breaking by trespassing. Over time, though, we became 
adept. 


copyright 1998 Susan Hoben 
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May 12, 1997: Virginia Road is dug up and closed at the 
comer of Bedford Road and Route 2A, in anticipation of 
becoming a part of the Battle Road Trail. It has to be the 
entryway to the tempting raised walkway. So we set out from 
home to explore it. It's turned into a superb spring day, in the 
mid-70s despite a breeze, with brilliant sun after a cloudy 
morning. Sure enough, just north of the road, where a 
chained and no-longer-used road branches off toward 
Hanscom Field we find the starting point. Lilies-of-the-valley 
carpet the ground to either side of the road, their cigar-shaped 
leaves ready to unfurl in a day or two. DANGER DO NOT 
ENTER insists the red tape, draping the ground on either side 
of the gash construction machinery has cut through the 
second growth woods. A neat laminated notice tacked to a 
wooden post in the center of the opening explains that this is 
part of the Battle Road Trail of Minuteman National Historic 
Park, scheduled to be completed in late 1997. 

As we turn blind eyes to the signs at the trail we pass 
through tender woods studded with occasional blossoming 
apple trees. Blue jays and grackles fly about their business. 
White-throat sparrows whistle. | Underfoot, beside the 
churned earth and boulders that mark our way, May appies 
spread their umbrella-leaf canopy. Undeterred by the 
machines that have gouged the trail way, many are poking up 
mid-path as well, just set back a few days. Though the way is 
by no means ready for walkers, it is not hard to follow. If the 
black earth were not enough, surveyor's tape on trees marks 
the route. 

The path descends through the backside of the woods, away 
from the highway, to the start of the walkway. We step over 
the next red-tape barrier onto it. The wood is blond and new, 
not yet sealed. It is edged with low square borders apparently 
faced with gray granite. There is ample opportunity to place 
interpretive markers as the path zigzags across creek, bog, 
and the flora of a New England marsh, but we are free to 
admire the skunk cabbage opening without benefit of 
explanation. 


Mid-July: trail construction proceeds apace. A seemingly 
endless stone fence lines the eastern entry to Hanscom Field, 
square hay bales and black plastic sheeting line sections of 
Lexington Road between Route 2A and Concord, serious 


 earth-moving equipment has scraped flat a lot along the 


highway that last fall sported a modest Deck House screened 


| by woods. Backhoes now rearrange piles of crushed rock 


around its surface to form the foundation for a parking lot. A 


| space has been cleared along Lexington Road between the 
_ Maplewood farm stand and the Willow Pond Kitchen 


restaurant for equipment and trail-building materials. There's 


_ very little activity, though, in sight of the road at the western 


end — much of the trail is hidden behind woods and fields. 
Along the eastern section, joggers skim through the woods at 


— lunch time or in the late afternoon. 


Tracing the trail calls for a more organized plan than our 
feckless wandering. We drive to Fiske Hill, the start of the 
trail and park our car discreetly just off Marrett Road, along 
the road bordered by the new-old stone fence. At first the 
trail is merely an unpaved, crushed stone sidewalk between 
the road and the pseudo-colonial houses along its north 
border. Then it crosses the road and plunges into an old 
thoroughfare behind the Visitors Center. Sheltered and 


_ shaded by mature oaks and maples, the broad road of packed 


earth is cool on a sunny mid-summer afternoon. A cyclist 


_ passes us. We are definitely not the only neighbors to use the 


trail. 

The trail leads out to Route 2A, then at the last moment 
ducks back into the fringe of woods bordering Hanscom Air 
Force Base. It follows a narrow corridor between the Air 


_ Force base housing and a last house along the main road that 


is still occupied by its former owners. Hot shafts of summer 
sun pierce through the sparser brush, but it's not far to the 


main Hanscom road. 


Across it, past the heavy machinery and the truncated 
house, we find tell-tale yellow KEEP OUT tape and step over 
it into thicker cover. A few yards of woodland bring us out to 
the Smith house, one of the colonial structures the Park is 
preserving. Beyond it is the path occupying the now-closed 
section of Virginia Road. This was in fact a settled road in 
1775. A branch trail passes through woods behind the 
houses: the skeletal remains of Hartwell house (burned down 
in the 1960s) with its multistory chimney and fireplaces, the 
intact and carefully restored Hartwell tavern. The fields 
between, cleared and grazed a year earlier, are doing their 
best to revert to bush and brush. Perhaps when the major 
trail construction is over the park will turn its attention again 
to maintaining the fields and back-bred cattle. This may be a 
poor time to try to manage cows, fences, and trail-building at 
once. 

Beyond us now stretch the woods and house lots of modern 
Virginia Road — and we've walked far enough for one day. 
We turn south, down Sunnyside Lane and home, to pick up 
our second car and drive back to retrieve the first one. 

A week later we return to the boardwalk. The trail to it is 
now cleared of roots and boulders; its surface is leveled. 
Beyond it we pass behind a yellow colonial house that has 
spent the summer being restored: new roof, new siding, fresh 
paint. The boarded-up bay windows that graced it for over a 
quarter of a century, gracious even though blind, are gone. In 


their place are meager, checkerboard-paned colonial windows 
of an earlier, more austere era. Along a path bordering fields 
and second-growth woodland, we come to a large barn I've 
never known of before and then to a small brown house 
nestled behind a tall hedge of lilac that I once visited even 
before I moved to Lincoln. It looks Elizabethan, not 
colonial, with its small leaded windows, but it dates from the 
1950s. It was built by the then curator of musical instruments 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, one “keeping room" and a 
bedroom, just big enough for a single woman to live, cook, 
sleep, and receive guests in, cozy and snug. Expanded a bit 
since she died, it still crouches unobtrusively behind its living 
and blooming wall. 

The second week of September: the first leaves are turning, 
pumpkins and squash stud the fields with gold. The western 
end of the trail beckons. In the past week we've noticed a van 
parked at Merriam's Corners, home base to a group of blue- 
jean clad workers carefully digging under the future terminus 
of the trail, revealing oblong stone foundations - 
archaeologists recording what the trail will cover. 

We drive to Shadyside Lane, pull the car into the shade 
along it, and set out through Inferreras' farm stand parking 
lot to the gap between trees marked by yellow tape and dire 
warnings. By now we're experienced trespassers. In a whole 
summer of purchasing vegetables at Maplewood Farm and 
gazing over the fields behind the stand, I haven't yet figured 
out where the trail goes here. We're about to find out. 

Where the trail goes is north. Then it bends west, beyond 
the crest of the rise that sweeps off to the north of Route 2A. 
This must have been a farm road giving access to fields. It 
passes through a border of sycamores, evenly planted, then 
past the knoll of a hill, woods hemmed in by a stone wall to 
the nght, fields to the left. Beyond that, vines tangle along its 
borders and the strong fruit perfume of wild grapes betrays 
their presence — they burst in the mouth, sweet as they smell, 
the very flavor of autumn. Crows wait on the sidelines to 
share the harvest. Here are the Great Fields, beloved of 
Thoreau. -A farm truck sits in one; migrant workers load the 
last of the squash crop onto it, leaving vines stripped of all 
but a few broken globes. As we move along we can see off 
north toward Bedford, where suburban houses are the final 
crop of the farther fields. 

Just before the Willow Pond Kitchen the path turns south 
again and debouches into the restaurant parking lot. West of 
the lot, it penetrates a woodland thicket closely parallel to the 
road but screened by vegetation. And here we finally meet an 
impasse: the archaeologists have been here ahead of us and 
left an open pit crossing the path. We scramble up to the 
roadside to continue around it. It's only a few steps to the 
house lot at Merriam's corners where there are more holes in 
the path but a long lawn next to them. We emerge into 
sunlight and stroll for a bit. Then as the sun gilds trees and 
fields we turn and retrace our steps. 

By this spring, the trail will have its top surface of crushed 
rock and packed earth, tamped firm and smooth. It will be fit 
for bicycles, wheelchairs, joggers and walkers, ready to 
welcome the world of tourists as well as neighbors. It will be 
safe, well-marked, and informative, as well as lovely. But 
last year it was an adventure, and it was ours. 
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AT THE LIBRARY: 


A Day tn the Life 
by Sheila Williams 


9:00 A.M. 

Arrive at work in a rush. No matter what time I leave 
home now it seem that there is some sort of traffic to 
tie me up. Computers come up to speed. Pick out a 
few books to read at storytime. Help find interlibrary 
loan books to send out. 


10:00 A.M. 

Half of the people who signed up for storytime show 
up and half of the people who show up for storytime 
have not signed up. Somehow it all balances out. As it 
is some of the cutest people in the world come into 
the library during the next hour. A child stands up 
during the story to reveal his new underwear. We are 
happy that others do not follow suit. No one cries, so 
its a “good” story. Scan the room and pick up books 
and toys. 


II:00 A.M. 
An author shows up to do some original research. We 
show her how to access the internet and several other 
databases. Another patron apologizes for checking out 
so many books. We remind him that the books don't 
do anyone any good sitting on the shelf. Someone else 
hands me their VISA card instead of their library card. 
I am reminded of how often we have to pay for every 
little thing. Suddenly | 


the place clears out, and 


the next person who 
comes in remarks about 
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how quiet it is. We 


wonder where they've 


been. 


12:00 Noon 

Staff Meeting. We sit in a circle (Children’s depart- 
ment on the floor) in the back office and bring each 
other up to speed as to what’s happening in our 


respective departments and at the other network 
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meetings we have attended during the month. We 
take turns covering the front desk. I always get a refer- 
ence question during the part I really want to hear. We 
are told that yet again our circulation has increased, 
and laugh when we hear about other libraries’ com- 
plaints of our lax rules. Guess it works. 


1:00 P.M. 

On the way to the staff 
room for lunch I answer a 
couple of “quick” reference 
questions. Eat as fast as I 
can and get upstairs to 
cover someone else’s lunch. 
I start processing as many 
new books as I can before 
school lets out. I forget the 


new rules concerning 
paperback picture books and have to call downstairs — 
to the cataloger. | am reminded of the ten page flyer 
explaining the procedure that I must have filed away 


someplace. 


2:00 P.M. 

Several people ask interesting reference questions and 
apologize for interrupting me. I explain that cata- 
loging is the neverending story and I’m happy to be 
interrupted. We look for picture books about inter- 
rupting, birthday party music, Bible stories for 4-year- 
olds, scary books (not too scary), and sex books (not 
too explicit). Walk around the room and pick up 
books and toys. 


3:00 P.M. 
Kids start pouring in. Someone asks me for a book 
with photographs of dinosaurs, not all those silly 
drawings. Someone else asks 
about a book they spoke with 
someone else about three 
weeks ago; they don't remem- 
ber the title or author. We 
somehow work out the 


details. The patrons from out 


of town remark about how 


beautiful our library is; most of the patrons from Lin- 
coln remark about the leak over our desk. Each time a 


child comes up to the desk to check out a book<they) 


assume I remember (hei? name. I feel terrible that I 
can't remember each and every one of them, and try to 
make a game out of it. “Suzanne, that’s your name?” 


Sometimes they play along with me. 


4:00 P.M. 

A lull happens and I think about getting a cup of tea. 
A patron comes in with three near-impossible refer- 
ence questions and then remarks about how quiet it 
is. A half hour later she leaves and two playgroups 
arrive, taking over the picture book room and game 
computer. UPS arrives with boxes of new books we 
have ordered. I love checking in new books. To me its 
better than any holiday. Thousands of children’s 
books are published each year, and we can only own 
so many. We read reviews and attend committee 
meetings to see the new books and choose just the 
right ones for our library. We love books. A “gang” of 
young women take over the table in the reference area, 
chatting and doing their homework. I remember most 
of them from storytime. I’ve been here long enough to 
see them grow into caring and articulate human 
beings. We love kids too! 


5:00 P.M. 
The interlibrary loan 
delivery truck arrives. 
Books are shuttled from 
one library to another on 
a daily basis. With that 
books 


have requested, and we call to etree them. We laugh 


comes patrons 
at the awkwardness of it - according to rules we are 
not allowed to say the title of the book over the phone 
unless we are speaking to the person who requested 
the material in the first place. Try to explain to a two- 
year-old that their potty training books have arrived. 
A couple of people bring in their overdue videos. One 
will be upset over a $1.00 fine, and the other will hap- 
pily hand over the $20.00 they owe. If it were up to 
me, I would get rid of fines altogether. I would much 
rather talk about literature. 


6:00 P.M. 

Go through the daily closing procedures. Open the 
bookdrop. Clean up the coffee. Try all the doors. Shut 
down the computers. Check the bathrooms and 


stacks. Pick up the toys. Lock the doors. Drive home 


with someone tailgating me the whole way. 


The Chambers-Russell-Codman House and Family 
in Lincoln, Massachusetts 


BY MARGARET MUTCHLER MARTIN 


A visitor to the Codman House envisions a 


lifestyle rarely seen today and historically lived by very 
few. Even more remarkable is documentation 


revealing the thoughts and activities of those earlier 
occupants. The story unfolds from Chambers Russell’s 
grandfather, Judge Charles Chambers to the heirs of 
Charles Russell Codman, the son of his niece, 
Margaret; the family’s trials and successes are 
depicted. Share the pride that built, remodeled, and 
preserved this venerable house. Enjoy the characters 
(and eccentrics) brought to life, making this antique 
mansion even more unique as the lives of the 


successive generations are revealed. 


1996, Lincoln Historical Society, 218 Pages, 11 Figures & 26 Plates, $30. 
At The Lincoln Public Library, or Send $33. to the Society at P.O. Box 6084, Lincoln, MA 01773 
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LA VIE EN ROSE, OR MOOD INDIGO 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Christmas brings carols, among them “God 
rest ye Merry Gentlemen,” which I, for one, don’t 
know how to punctuate ... “rest ye merry, Gents” or 
God rest ye, Merry Gentlemen. But this effusion is 
not about punctuation but the words “comfort and 
joy,” which play a prominent (and repeated) place in 
the carol. Comfort is different from joy in my view, 
comfort restful, joy more bouncy. And when one 
gets started on this line of thought, one can proceed 
to different, only slightly different shades of La vie 
en rose: happiness, pleasure, delight (especially 
good), glory, splendor, gladness. Ecstasy goes too 
far, I would opine. 

Can one have both comfort and joy; or does 
one have to choose? Should it be comfort or joy? 
In the first (of fifteen) editions of Samuelson’s 
textbook, and maybe in the next fourteen, he says 
that even a child, offered a choice, knows it is not 
permissible to say “both.” Samuelson did not know 
my father’s response to “pumpkin pie or mince?” 

On the opposite tack from comfort, joy, etc. 
is sadness, depression, sorry, the states of glumness 
or being dismal. “God Rest ye ...” has one line, 
“let nothing you dismay” - which means let nothing 
make you dismal. ..,.But Mood Indigo is not matched 
word for word with La vie en rose. Happy/unhappy 
yes. A distinguished economist has written a book 
on The Joyless Economy (by Tiber Scitosky). There 
is of course the adjective “uncomfortable,” a mood 
I occasionally approach when tapping out these 
screeds. But what is the autonomy of glory and 
splendor, or the adjectives glorious and splendid. If 
you are feeling drab or dingy, get your doctor to 
prescribe Prozac. 

I am a little caught up on the difference 
between the noun and the adjective in a few cases. 
Delight and delightful seem to pack the same amount 
of pizzazz, but pleasant is much weaker than plea- 
sure, in my book, or, I would think, on a date. 

To go back to square one. I raised the 
question of the comma in “God rest you Merry, 
Gentlemen,” or “God rest you, Merry Gentlemen,” 
with an intelligent (looking) woman, who went home 
and sent me two Xeroxes, one with no comma at all 
from a book of carols, with a copy of the musical 
stuffs, notes and bars, if I have the rhetoric right, as 
printed in 1790, when perhaps the comma was being 
economized. The other submission came from a 
series of verses and aphorisms by that busy author, 
Anonymous, and has the comma after “merry.” But 
does one get much rest if one is merry? 


copyright 1998 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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Proposed Location of Cellular Tower 
by Edmund Stevens 


The location and height of proposed cellular transmission 
towers has caused much consternation among the local 
citizenry. Here is a solution that turns a negative into a 
plus for all concerned. 


Installation of tower in DeCordova Park, or possibly, on 
top of new DeCordova wing. 


Advantages 

1. Over-all height may be reduced due to elevation of 
this location. DeCordova sits on one of Lincs 
hills. 

2. Tower is disguised as a sculpture. A design competi- 
tion might produce some truly creative solutions and as 
such the tower could easily be blended or mistaken for 
one of the existing sculptures in the park. Materials 
could be concrete, steel, or for that matter, recyclables, 
even trash. 

3. Not having an option of a competition (and being of 
modest vision), for purposes of illustration, we simply 
borrowed a shape from M. Alexander Gustave Eiffel (of 
Eiffel tower fame 1832-1923) (after all, he was DeCor- 
dova’s contemporary) to add some late nineteenth 
century industrial aesthetic, as well as to maybe soften 
the lines of the new appendage to the museum. 

4. Excellent opportunity for signage. Sign will act as a 
beacon from Route 128 for any cars that have sped past 
or missed current DECORDOVA MUSEUM EXIT 28B 
signs on the aforementioned route. 

5. A new challenge to New England artists: Here Mr. 
Master-Karnak has an opportunity to declare an open 
competition to enhance or wrap the tower. Winner will 
be sent to Paris with the honor of wrapping the original. 


Disadvantages 
Very few, if any. We could find none. 


Majestic, elegant Colonial of superior quality and exquisite details. 10 rooms, 4 
bdrms., 2.5 baths. 3200 ft. of living space by local builder. Open, bright and airy floor 
plan. Vaulted ceilings. 1.78 acre lot in small subdivision. Ready for personal touches. 
Call for a private showing $489,900 


SUDBURY - Unique Opportunity - “Incroyable mais Vrai” 

Spectacular home with indoor pool, jacuzzi and sauna. Designed for entertaining with 
6400 sq. ft. of living space. 5 bedrooms, 5 full baths. Photography dark room. 
Spacious kitchen, 2 floor to ceiling fireplaces. Views to Mt. Wachusett - Nobscott Hill. 
Call for more details to preview this property $685,000 


HARVARD - New Construction - Classic Farmhouse with wraparound porch. Cathedral ceilings, fireplaces, 
3 bedrooms, 2.5 baths in a prime location on a beautiful lot of almost 2 acres. Your plans or our plans. 
Call for all the amenities $485,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


Joanne Whitman 
Louise Krammer Joan Montrym Ginny Niles 


259-9133 
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Dlassic Painting & GDontracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions ce Sun Decks 

ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters > Screen Porches 

ce Interior/Exterior Painting Ce Plastering 

‘e~ Replacement Windows & Doors G& Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

cs Roofing Ce Pressure Washing 

ce New Gutters ce Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
Please call 781-259-8717 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #68841 Contractor Reg # 121832 
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Dear Readers, 


Summer is here already, the lilacs on their way out. Time to curl up with your favorite Lincoln 
writers and enjoy the sunshine. Celebrate Summer Solstice during the weekend of June 19th 
through the 21st with a barn raising at Codman Farm. Bring the family for a BBQ and pitch in to 
ready the farm for its next 25 years. 


Congratulations to the Planning Board and its subcommittee for organizing the charrette on 
Lincoln’s business district. Lincoln knows how to pull together and those that participated were 
exhilarated. Best of luck to the Planning Board on their mission to pull out the best from quite a 
collection of ideas. 


Have you visited the remodeled DeCordova Museum? Seven wonderfully lit galleries and a 
cafe with the best view intown. The integration of the Museum School and the Museum itself 
give a campus-like feeling to the space. The Museum held a viewing day for Lincolnites and 350 
people stopped by. Lincoln residents are always admitted free, go visit and see what all the fuss is 
about! 


Do you have any pictures of Lincoln buildings you’d like to share? The summer issue will 
focus on town buildings and we are starting to gather material. 


For parents these next few weeks are the busiest of the year. As school winds down, the 
activities seem to speed up. Those lazy hazy days are just around the comer, aren’t they? 


Demtly SAL 


Cover illustration by Thomas Wang 
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Peregrine Framing 
The Mall at Lineoln Station 


(781)-259-4142 


Custom Framing, Prints and Posters, Shabowboxes 


Special on Custom-made Mirrors: 
15 % off from June Ist to July sist. 
Coming in Jone: New line of Italian 


silver=dgilded moulding 
as well as more new profiles from Roma. 


Cooper’s 
Graduation Platters 


POISON IVY 


Shrimp & Sauce 
Meat & Cheese 


ERADICATION 


Vegetables & Dip Service 
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Cookie Trays 


Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 
since 1993 


S 
Gavan (978) 456-8875 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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My Fellow Gardeners 
by Sheila H. Williams 


Spring has hit with a ton of pollen and rain. 
It’s time to get out into the Codman 
Community Gardens. I’m always amazed at 
the variety of gardening techniques that can 
be witnessed in one field. 


VvVVVOVOUWUUMUYMWYVYY 


“Just String it Along”: The ancient and 
popular art of keeping sprouts in line. 


“Its a Jungle Out There”: The weeds have a 
way of taking over, especially when they are 
just as healthy as the cultivated plants and 
there are three times as many of them. 


“Trench Warfare”: Are those raised beds or 
depressed walkways? 


“Make it Pretty”: It’s not worth doing unless 
it’s got a fun pattern to it. (That’s me!) 


copyright 1998 Sheila Williams 


“Gadgets Galore”: Black plastic, Walls “O” 
Water, Remay cloth. What's new? 


“The Recycling Center”: Old hockey sticks 
for fence posts, grass clippings from home for 
mulch, soup cans as slug sleeves, old 
stockings to tie up tomatoes. The 
possibilities are endless. 


“Bigger is Better”: Zucchini is worthless 
unless it’s the size of baseball bats. 


“Mulch City”: Hay is the answer to all life’s 
problems. (That’s me too!) 


“Down to Earth”: An anti-mulch sort of 
garden: dirt, plant, dirt, plant, and 
not a weed in sight. 
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Lincoln’s Condos 


— An Aid to Preserving Open Space and 
Increasing Social Diversity 


By Richard A. Nenneman 


Come, take a drive through the woods of Lincoln, or 
drive by the fields being farmed on either side of Codman 
Road, or look at Sandy Pond from the heights of the 
DeCordova Museum. Here, in this idyllic suburb of two-acre 
lots, with ample evidence of the forward planning that 
produced so much conservation land, would you guess that 
close to twenty percent of our residents live in 
condominiums? 

The American dream of every man and woman 
owning their own home and having their own backyard may 
seem to have been actualized to its fullest through the 
planning of a generation ago. That planning has allowed 
Lincoln residents to enjoy a combination of both that 
backyard and most of the original landscape — even to the 
cows that feed on the fields of grass or the sheep that graze 
nearby. 

So it may seem odd that up to twenty percent of 
Lincolnites have chosen to limit the size of that private space 
- known as the backyard and to live in condos. Odd, that is, 
until one examines the benefits as well as the few 
disadvantages of condo living and sees that condo dwellers 
also enjoy the forests and green fields, but don’t mow their 
lawns or wonder if the snow plow man will come early 
enough in the morning. 

The preponderance of condo dwellers in Boston’s 
suburban communities are young people who aren’t ready for 
a larger house or retired persons who are slimming down 
their physical responsibilities. But one also sees an entire 
new cohort of condo owners — professional couples who both 
work and want a simpler lifestyle during their hours together, 
people who frequently go off on the weekends instead of 
staying at home and who spend a good part of the summer at 
the ocean or travelling abroad. These aren’t necessarily “city 
folks” any more than the rest of us, but it is only the condo 
possibility that has made living here feasible. They have the 
settled feeling that comes from owning their own homes and 
also the freedom that one used to associate only with in-town 
apartment living. 

There are 474 condo and co-op units in Lincoln 
today. Many residents are probably unaware of most of them, 
with the exception of Lincoln Woods (co-ops) and the Ryan 
Estate (condo) close to the Lincoln Mall. The Todd Pond 
condos lie hidden off Todd Pond Road; Green Ridge is up a 
narrow street paralleling the railroad. Farrar Pond Village 
and Lincoln Ridge are tucked in the southwest corner of the 


town on the south side of Farrar Pond, and Battle Road Farm, 
the final section of which was finished only last year, lies on 
the northernmost edge by Hanscom Field. 

If each unit has an average of two persons, this 
means that close to twenty percent of the population of 
Lincoln reside in condos or co-ops. What a lesson this might 
be for one of our neighbor towns, where condo zoning has 
consistently been fought as detrimental to the character of the 
town! Not all of Lincoln’s condos are medium-priced, of 
course, but their existence has been one way for Lincoln to 
meet its long-term goal of being a community that welcomes 
all income groups and recognizes the healthy effect of 
diversity for us all. The fact that there is no single “condo 
neighborhood” contributes to our general unawareness of 
their combined effect on the town’s demographics. 

Are there disadvantages to condo living for someone 

who has always had the freedom of a big yard? Of course 
there are tradeoffs to every decision one makes. My limited: 
experience (three years) is that the disadvantages are minor 
and merely the price one pays for the pluses involved. In the 
condo I know best because I live there, numerous former 
gardeners have not yet lost their addiction to gardening. But 
the condo association has rules. Owners are asked not to 
plant flowers or shrubs more than thirty feet beyond their 
back door, as the natural look of this particular location 
would become a groomed look — and beyond that magic thirty 
feet, one’s neighbors and the views from their own back doors 
need to be considered. Not too onerous, but nevertheless a 
rule to be observed. Trees cannot be removed without the 
agreement of abutting owners. If one has moved into an oak 
forest, there is no right to do away with one’s own oak tree 
just because it drops messy things in the spring or shades 
one’s patio too much. The former gardeners also often think 
they could take care of the place better than the hired 
contractors. 
And they may be right, but they don’t have the right! But 
this is minor compared to the rules of a Swiss condo we once 
stayed in, where it was forbidden to run bath water after ten at 
night! (And we were reminded that Americans do not like to 
obey rules.) 

Most condo owners also find a sense of community, 
of neighborhood, that is lacking in a town of two-acre or even 
one-acre lots. In the condos that attract young people, the 
children have a natural area in which to play and friends who 
don’t require a parent’s driving them across town to another 
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friend’s house. In our condo area, the neighbors almost all 
wave to each other as they drive by — even before they know 
whom they are waving to! In the stretched out version of the 
American suburb, this is indeed a novelty. 

In living closer together there is an opportunity to 
watch out for each other, to develop a sense of local 
community that many have felt lacking in their experience. 
And the few regulations one must remember, or those 
inevitable condo association business meetings, require the 
exercise of some small degree of forbearance, tolerance, and, 
sometimes, compromise — all qualities that are quintessential 
if we are to enjoy a civil democracy. For those people who 
don’t find the time for annual town meeting, the condo can 
bring to mind the fact that, as John Donne wrote, “No man is 
an island.” 

There are few large tracts of undeveloped land left in 
Lincoln. But I have found myself wishing that whoever owns 
them would think in terms of what condo or co-op living has 
already contributed to the diversity of our town and of how 
many of our residents have stayed here because they had a 
choice of lifestyle. If future zoning for condos were to 
preserve even more of the remaining open space for everyone 
to enjoy, then both the diversity and rural landscape of 
Lincoln would be even further enhanced. , 
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OUR STEINWAY 


by Pete Heijn 


Upstairs in Bemis Hall, Wanda Paik, in a purple 
velvet gown, sat before the rebuilt Steinway. The back 
windows lighted the piano and pianist, the sun streaming 
in at the front windows, and the concert goers filling the 
rows of chairs basked in glory for eye and ear. Arranged 
by the Council on Aging, the concert and reception were 
a celebration of the Steinway’s return, the finale of a 
Lincoln saga. 

The piano was a gift, so long ago that no one 
seemed to remember the giver except that "Stephanie 
Rolfe or Fran Moss or Margaret Flint probably knew, if 
Elaine Bloom didn't.". Stephanie Rolfe knew about the 
restaration, because she and Barbara Brannen had taken 
it on as a project when they served on the Arts Council. 
"It was accomplished by donations from lots of people in 
Lincoln," she remembered. "They were so generous that 
we had enough to buy a Steinway for the Brooks school 
as well as to completely rebuild the old one in Bemis 
Hall." But her recounting made clear that more than 
money was necessary. Getting a request for money on 
the warrant and putting such a project out to bid meant 
lots of red tape: anv expense over ten thousand dollars 
had to go into a formal bidding process. 

The rebuilding was directed by Diane Phelps- 
Braun. She had to make sure it was carried out by 
technicians knowledgeable about Steinways. The East 
Coast Company did the work at a cost of $17,325. Wanda 
Paik advised on the purchase of the piano for Brooks 
after trying out manv. 

And Margaret Flint knew the history. She found, 
in an 1892-3 Town Report, that the Bemis Steinway was 
purchased from M. Steinert and Sons in 1892 "for 
furnishing of the new Town House." It cost nine hundred 
fifty dollars, five hundred dollars of which was donated by 
Charlotte Bemis Wheeler. And the desire to restore that 
piano was aroused when a towns person mentioned to the 
Flints that no one seemed to care about using the piano 
and that exchanging it for a smaller one might be prefera- 
ble. 

So all of us in the audience on that sunny winter 
afternoon had this luxury provided by many of our fellow 
citizens, reaching from the last century, through ours, and 
practically into the next. May our good fortune stretch 
into the centuries to come, though I hardly think future 
good fortune will include a nine-hundred-fifty-dollar 
Steinway, a dozen spittoons for twelve dollars and sixty 
cents, or sixty-seven cents freight paid to the Fitchburg 
Railroad for carrying several hundred chairs and tables, 
as occurred in 1892! 


(material gathered by Pete Heijn and Betty Smith) 


MEALTIME METAPHORS 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Some years back I did eggs. What follows 
will eschew them. The exercise started as tired 
metaphoric clichés, which I started counting in 
reading a panel discussion: tip of the iceberg, 
crossed the Rubicon, a no-brainer, road kill. The top 
of the iceberg brings up mixed metaphors that I may 
have perpetrated once: now you have put your 
finger on the top of the iceberg, or one I like better, 
You’ve put your finger on Pandora’s box. 

Where to begin? With the protein? A 
pretty kettle of fish; a fishy story; fishing for compli- 
ments? A ham actor? Bringing home the bacon? 
What’s your beef? With some of these, one needs a 
friend who is salt of the earth. For vegetables one 
has the couch potato, parsnips, whether buttered or 
otherwise. The French think of coal as the bread of 
industry, the Germans as the blood. Another billion 
dollars for Bill Gates is like giving bread to a banker. 

For beverages, mostly beer. Small beer, 
unimportant. Beer and skittles: for a time I thought 
skittles were edible. They are not. It’s a game. 
Beer and skittles means an enjoyable way to spend 
the afternoon in retirement, after the nap. 

For dessert, of course, motherhood and apple 
pie, both highly rated. One might use money for jam 
(before dinner, caviar for the general). Or for a 
different sweet, steal candy from a baby. 

The pie puts one in mind of the browsing 
and sluicing of our four-footed friends, if we are old 
enough and remember “road applies.” They came 
from hay, the stuff of many metaphors: hit the hay, 
or in some arch versions, “[mpinge on the alfalfa; 
swing a haymaker at the oaf trying to cut in on our 
girl when you are dancing with her; when stacked, a 
place to look for needles. 
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What’s In a Name? - 
“The Lincoln School’ 


By Steve Johnson, Co-Chair, Lincoln School Committee 


Shakespeare tells us that by any other name, that 
thing we call a rose would still smell so sweet. Fortunately the 
poet was not a journalist. Had he been, he might have put his 
theorem differently, perhaps “The nature of a thing is not 
dependent on its moniker.” But while a change of name 
seldom changes the essence of a thing, names can be 
important symbols. With that in mind, in late January the 
School Committee voted to name our new K-8 school “The 
Lincoln School.” 

The history of Lincoln’s schools and their names is a 
long one. (See John MacLean’s, A Rich Harvest, from which 
this brief history is largely lifted.) In the late eighteenth 
century the town was home to four district school houses, 
located more or less in the town’s four quadrants. In addition, 
the Liberal School — built in about 1795 on the west side of 
Bedford Road — offered young men “advanced education” in 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, religion, and other subjects. In 
1809 the town purchased the Liberal School, and it served as 
the center school for six decades. 

Henry Morgan tells us it was in the late nineteenth- 
century that the School Committee resolved to close the 
district schools and consolidate Lincoln’s elementary schools 
in a central location. The new Center School — now Town 
Offices — appeared in 1908. The schools remained there (and 
in the older South School) for almost half a century. 

Between 1945 and 1964, Lincoln’s K-8 population 
quadrupled. In 1949, anticipating that trend, town leaders 
began a school building program on Ballfield Road, abutting 
the home field of the semi-pro Lincoln Mohawks. First to go 
up was the Charles Sumner Smith School, named after the 
donor of the site and initial project funding. 

The Hartwell School was completed in 1960, named 
not, as many suppose, after Mary Hartwell of Lincoln, but 
after William Hartwell of Concord, in the mistaken belief that 
he had lived in that part of Concord which later became part of 
incorporated Lincoln. The Joseph Brooks School appeared in 
1963-64, also on land given by Sumner Smith, named after the 
eighteenth-century donor of a Grammar School Fund. 

In the fall of 1995, thanks to the Town’s generous 
support, the Smith and Brooks schools were physically joined, 
connected by a fine new library. The K-4 program moved 
from Hartwell to Smith and acquired the latter’s name. But 
Smith and Brooks were still two schools, with two principals, 
two budgets, and two cultures. 


In the summer of 1997 the organizational divide was 
bridged and the schools were united in a single educational 
program. While the timing for the change was precipitated by 
the departure of the Brooks principal, it was an idea that had 
been under discussion by school leadership for quite awhile. 

The union of the two schools made sense. For some 
years the program in grades 5-8 had been too small to achieve 
real critical mass. Here too was an opportunity to create a 
more fluid transition between grades 4 and 5, and to promote 
more curriculum coherence across all the schools’ nine grades. 
With the community’s support, in 1997 the School Committee 
approved integrating the two programs into a single school 
under a single principal, Joanne McManus. 

The new school needed a new name. Almost 
immediately and almost by default it acquired an interim 
handle — “Brooks-Smith” — a patching-together of the names 
of the two predecessor schools. It was a useful short-term fix, 
but the name did not trip lightly off the tongue, and if there 
was symbolism there, it still pointed to two separate programs. 

In the fall of 1997 the School Committee began a 
process to name the new school. In late January 1998, after 
significant input from the school’s advisory council, the 
School Committee chose the name “The Lincoln School” — 
simple, straightforward, and inclusive enough to embrace any 
future campus construction. (No, Virginia, none is now 
contemplated.) 

The three buildings on the Lincoln campus retain 
their original names — Hartwell, Smith, and Brooks — but the 
names identify buildings, not schools. The school’s name is 
“The Lincoln School.” 

It will take some time before the new name feels as 
comfortable as an old slipper, as familiar as “Smith” or 
“Brooks” or “Hartwell.” But in time, just as “The Center 
School” made way for new names and new spaces, “The 
Lincoln School” too will begin to feel right. 

At least one question remains, however — how can 
we induce Greg Hawkes to collaborate once more in rewriting 
the school song, once more to join old values and a new name 
in verse? As a start, all song-smiths and rhymers, amateur and 
otherwise, are urged to submit rhymes for “Lincoln” to the 
school’s Parents Pages. 


Welcome to The Lincoln School! 


(This article appeared previously in the Parents Pages.) & 
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Looking on Past and 


Present: 
Ras Amba Hotel, Addis Ababa 


By Susan Hoben 


I stand leaning over the metal rail at our window of the 
Ras Amba Hotel in Addis Ababa, looking down toward the 
street, remembering. Four decades ago, when first I came 
with my husband of two years, this was the very edge of town. 
The road led past a mix of rural huts and farmyards with a 
few modest European houses tucked out of sight. We lived for 
a time in one of them. The neighborhood itself was known as 
"Thousand eighty," for the milestone that marked the 
kilometers north to Asmara. This was the main highway 
north then, leading first to the British Embassy and its ample 
grounds, then onward through sheer mountain ranges to the 
Red Sea. Today a new road carries traffic to Ethiopia's 
northern border and onward into Eritrea 

Now the hotel's modern facade rises sheer from the road 
up the hillside. Zigzag brick pours four floors down over 
shadowed white marble walls. Set into the walls are tiers of 
balconies, one in front of each room's recessed window. The 
terraced lawns below are velvet green from the unseasonable 
showers this November. Magenta hollyhocks border the edge 
grass, ramrod stiff, interspersed with hummocks of yellow 
and white daisies, spears of aloe, and deep pink moss roses 
and geraniums rising from a froth of ageratum. Beyond lies 
the shaded valley on the outskirts of Addis Ababa. 

The land descends gently into a mosaic of tin roofs — 
silvery new, rusty, red-painted — a middle-class neighborhood 
planted with eucalyptus, cedar, false banana, foresting the 
house- studded valley. Even when we first came here, this 
was a middle-class residential neighborhood, but each house 
stood apart from its neighbors, down scarcely negotiable 
rocky dirt lanes. Now the roadways are cobbled, sometimes 
even paved. Clothes hang bright on lines in the nearer 
courtyards. Across the street from the hotel behind a stone 
fence in a eucalyptus-shaded courtyard flat baskets of 
chickpeas are drying in misty sunlight. Wet clothes lie beside 
a water tap nearby, as a woman and a dog pass through the 
yard, going about their business. A whiff of woodsmoke 
perfumed with eucalyptus rises — the old familiar odor of the 
city. 

People pass below me along the street in a kaleidoscope of 
garments from traditional to modern. A minute tin-roofed, 
tin-walled shop faces the hotel, wedged into the corner where 
cobble paths and roadway meet. At its window which serves 
as its counter, three people congregate. One man wears his 
traditional shawl wrapped round his head, another wears a 
visor cap and well-worn sports jacket. A substantial widow in 
ample black with a fine, snowy shawl edged in black covering 
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her head and shoulders completes the group. They chat with 
the shopkeeper in the shadowed interior before making a 
leisurely purchase or two and drifting off with small packets. 

Bent over her tapping staff, an elderly nun, capped, 
shawled, and dressed to the ankles in pristine white makes 
her way down a cobblestone path descending from the main 
road past modest houses, sprung up since her youth and mine. 
Along the path a woman in black headscarf and dress forages 
for nettles that she stuffs into a plastic shopping bag. 
Countrywomen have always prized them, city women 
likewise. Years ago I remember watching them help 
themselves to this wild crop flourishing along the verges of 
city streets, covering their hands with rags to protect from 
stings. Cooked, the nettles make a surprisingly mild sauce, 
appreciated during the meatless pre-Christmas fast; in my 
memory I can still taste their smooth blandness. As the sun 
begins to dip behind the church-studded hills, young men and 
women, students probably, in tight jeans, stylish boots and 
bright shirts stroll by in small knots. The lift and lilt of 
women's voices drift upward. | 

The traffic, too, combines old and new in a strange 
conglomerate. Along the road, sheep graze as they've always 
done, certain allowances made for changes in landscaping. 
They now crop the hotel lawn instead of roadside wasteland. 
Their owner, a man of middle age in dusty khaki jacket, 
lounges on a low stone wall edging a terrace, keeping an eye 
on any that might stray along the road toward town. He must 
be bringing them to market; in the countryside a boy would be 
their shepherd. 

Blue and white Toyota van "taxis" ply their routes. A 


- large, new red and yellow Anbesa (Lion) bus, retaining its 


name and colors from the days of Haile Selassie's imperial 
government, roars by, huffing its diesel breath up the hill. 
Trucks grind along in low gears; a car horn sounds. An 
ancient jitney surmounted by a roof rack rattles by. A small 
car passes, bearing an italianate formica-and-glass fronted 
cupboard tied flat on its roof. Amid the sounds of traffic 
laboring uphill a dog barks persistently and chickens exclaim 
or chuckle. When first we ventured out along this road 
during our earliest days in Addis, vehicles were sparse: a few 
private Volkswagen Beetles along with our Citroen deux- 
chevaux, and Fiat "seicento" taxis in the same blue-and- 
white. The vehicles have changed, the routes are now set by 
the municipality instead of by the driver's and passengers’ 
whim, but the colors remain the same. 

Other kinds of traffic that formerly jammed the road, 
though, have been legislated out of existence. Gharries, two- 
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_ wheeled passenger carts pulled by a long-suffering horse or 


mule, have been banished for decades to provincial towns — 
where they now sport awnings fashioned from famine relief 
grain bags, their only modern touch. Mule and donkey trains 
once provided freight transport and traffic jams. And cattle 
herds no longer crowd urban streets. They are now forced to 
halt several kilometers farther out, beyond the British Embas- 
sy that Evelyn Waugh described, once situated among fields 
and pastures, now sharing street frontage with rows of tin- 
roofed mud-walled shops. 

Beyond the valley, past the lower plain where planes ease 
down to their airport runways, on the rim of the volcanic 
southern horizon Mount Zikwala raises its symmetrical cone, 


blue-veiled in the afternoon haze. To its right a smaller, 
lopsided crater pimples the smooth slope of Mount Yerer 
sweeping up gradually to peak in the east. Whatever may 
change, the mountains sheltering Addis in their embrace 
remain — though even they stir with volcanic restlessness. 

Down in the lower part of town I know that road crews are at 
work repairing damage to the road next to the old Imperial 
Palace due to subsidence caused by the hot springs of the spa 
next to it. I look to the shifting clouds over the ridge behind 
me to find something changeless. Searching for updrafts 
along the valley wall, as birds have since before people 
occupied their territory, brown kites whistle as they execute 
aerobatic turns under the grey billows gathering to the south. ' 


LULLABY 


By Florence Wallach Freed 


I’m riding the seventh avenue subway from the 
Van Cortlandt Park station down toward the Barnard 
preparatory School for Girls, memorizing my Latin 
declensions as the train rushes through the dark tunnel. 
girl, puella, puellae, puellae, puellam, puell — when 
suddenly rough arms with black swastikas grab me, drag 
me off the train, shove me into a tank, we roar down the 
west side highway, along the mighty Hudson River, onto 
the slender George Washington Bridge, a huge Messer- 
schmitt flies down from nowhere and swoops me up into 
the wild blue yonder, over the churning Atlantic, down 
into ghastly Germany, hideous armies of SS men come 
goose-stepping toward me, raising their stiff arms, 


shouting, Achtung! Schnell! Heil Hitler!, they kick me 


into a cattle car, slam the sliding doors shut, I’m 
scrunched up against all the other poor Jews, praying, 
Shema Yisrael, shrieking and crying, oh, the blood, vomit, 
urine, excrement, madness, I stare at my saddle shoes and 
bobby-sox covered with filthy slime, I’m dying of thirst, I 
can’t breathe, finally we’re thrown out at Auschwitz, they 
strip off my blue serge jumper, my white middy blouse. 
my underwear, they steal my Bulova watch, and my gold 
ring with the tiny emerald, that Grandma gave me for my 
sixteenth birthday, they shave off all my hair, tattoo my 
right arm with the number 1313131313, Mengele, in 
polished boots, waves me to the right, they force me to 
work, cleaning the latrines, oh, the stench, the heavy 
loads, the mud, at night in the barracks, I see Anne 
Frank, sitting huddled like a starving ghost, she’s too 
weak to work anymore, soon she’ll be “selected,” but I’m 
still alive, I’m surviving, because hidden under my ragged 
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blanket is a copy of Chopin’s Berceuse, Cradle Sons. 
Lullaby, and every night I play on an imaginary Steinway 
piano, somehow my stained fingers are still able to play 
this perfect piece, the smooth white notes, the shiny black 
notes, the slow half-notes. the fast sixteenths, the magnifi- 
cent sharps and flats, the chords, the trills, and in my 
mind’s ear, I can actually hear that incomparable melody, 
singing, swinging, soaring up, swaying down, just s if I 
were home in Apartment SC, at 3875 Waldo Avenue, in 
Riverdale, New York, yes, I can hear that music swirling 
in my brain, like God sighing gently, sobbing me to sleep, 
soothing me into oblivion, but suddenly the guard catches 
me, knocks me on the head, smacks me across the face, 
rips up my six precious pages of music into a hundred 
little pieces, I watch them flutter to the ground, like the 
delicate white petals of those cherry trees that got axed 
in Chekhov’s play, and I very carefully, I very deliberately, 
take my twisted, jagged spoon, out of my torn pocket, and 
I stab the guard, right through the heart, until she 
crumples to the muddy floor, and I’m yelling, screaming, 
raising. my gory spoon to the high heavens, I’m drenched 
with sweat, dripping with blood, and someone’s shaking 
me hard, harder, shouting, Florence!, what’s the matter? 
Florence! what is it? Florence! wake up! I wake up, 
my heart’s pounding like a time-bomb about to go off, I 
open my eyes, I’m in my own maple bed, in my warm 
flannel nightgown, I’m at home! I fling my arms around 
my beautiful mother, she holds me tight, I’ve escaped, I’m 
the luckiest girl in the world, I’ve only had a ... nightmare 
.. only a nightmare for me ... but reality for millions of 
others .... 
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FRAMES 3 
The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. a. 
¢Posters and Prints * Photo Albums | 

e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 


e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable ‘prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


aS 


= 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 
experience. 


is 


Come in and visit us. We have the | se 
perfect frame for your artwork. : 


Ko, 
oy 478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
; Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


SS 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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Concerts @ DeCordova 


It is time again for summer rhythms at the 
DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park. Time to 
take in the fresh air and catch live entertainment at 
the extraordinary, acoustically balanced outdoor 
DeCordova Amphitheater. While it offers ample 
seating, many of our patrons prefer to lie on 
blankets with picnic baskets by their sides, enjoying 
the cool shade of the surrounding woods. Throw in 
the ambiance of the only Sculpture Park of its kind 
in New England, and you will have a spirited 
afternoon to delight all of your senses. 

This summer, the 47-year tradition of music 
continues at DeCordova. The concert organizer, 
World Music, will present a fantastic series of six 
Sunday afternoon concerts. The concerts are: 


July 12,2 pm Sol y Canto 
Cambridge’s own Sol y Canto features an 
irresistible afternoon of contemporary and 
traditional Latin American music. With 
infectious energy, poetic lyrics, and 
sophisticated original compositions, Sol y Canto 
offers a musical joyride through Cuba, the 
Caribbean, Brazil, and Argentina. Tickets are 
$18 in advance, $22 day of show, $16 for 
DeCordova, World Music, or WGBH members 
(limited two discounted advance tickets per 
member). 


July 19,2 pm Altan 

One of the world’s finest traditional Irish bands, 
Mairéad Ni Mhaonaigh anchors Altan’s sound 
with an airy soprano voice and passionate 
fiddling. Her duets with fellow fiddler Ciaran 
Tourish are the centerpiece of the groups 
instrumental sound and their complementing 
styles are anchored by a wonderful rhythm 
section. Tickets are $20 in advance, $25 day of 
show, $18 for DeCordova, World Music, or 
WGBH members (limited two discounted 
advance tickets per member). 


August 2, 1 pm Folk in the Woods 
with David Wilcox, Ellis Paul, & Susan 
Werner 

Join us for an afternoon modern folk at its 
finest. The music is packed with entertaining 


and profound pieces, full of verve and emotion. 
Tickets are $18 in advance, $22 day of show, 
$16 for DeCordova, World Music, or WGBH 
members (limited two discounted advance 
tickets per member). 


August 9, 1 pm Jambalaya Jam 
with Terrance Simien & Rosie Ledet 

One of Zydeco’s most innovative and energetic 
performers, Simien is a Zydeco master who has 
fun with the form. Ledet plays a more 
traditional brand of Zydeco music bursting with 
rhythm and spice. Combined they create a foot- 
stomping performance. Tickets are $18 in 
advance, $22 day of show, $16 for DeCordova, 
World Music, or WGBH members (limited two 
discounted advance tickets per member). 


August 16, 1 pm Rockapella 
Opening group is Five O’clock Shadow 

The perennial kings of a cappella, Rockapella 
creates a truly unique musical experience with 
only voices, breaths, snaps, claps, and other 
entirely organic sounds. Boston’s own Five 
O’clock Shadow will open this show. Tickets 
are $20 in advance, $25 day of show, $18 for 
DeCordova, World Music, or WGBH members 
(limited two discounted advance tickets per 
member). 


August 23, 1 pm Acoustic Blues 
Festival with Robert Jr. Lockwood, John 
Cephas & Phil Wiggins, and John Jackson 
Showcasing three National Heritage Fellowship 
Award winning guitarists, this Blues Festival 
features the real thing—the old-time acoustic 
blues all too rarely heard over the past few 
years. Tickets are $18 in advance, $22 day of 
show, $16 for DeCordova, World Music, or 
WGBH members (limited two discounted 
advance tickets per member). 


Make your summer Sunday afternoons 
special by attending a concert at DeCordova. For 
more information or to reserve your space, please 
call World Music at 617/876-4275 or stop by 
DeCordova’s reception lobby to pick-up a brochure. 
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Celebrate our 25th Anniversary and the 


Summer Solstice at 


CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS 


We're building a new barn to house our 


minor breed animals. 


Bea part of the fun! 
Come together with your neighbors and join 
in bringing your farm 


into the next 25 years! 


June 1? - 2h 
Volunteer Building 

Cres Will assist In 
the raising of a new 
nost and beam ham 


idi Ni informa- 
\| Heidi Nichols for in 
< tion about participating. 
959-1092 


Call Stacy Osur for 


more information or 


to volunteer to 


help at events. 


209-1142 
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Ground Breaking Ceremony 


Country Swing Dancing 


Sunday, May 31* 
Learn about barns trom 
Jack Sobon, author 
architect & contractor 


The Barn Detective” 
at the Codman Barns 


“ p.m. Talk, slides & tool demo 
: p.m. Codman barns tour 
p.m. Local Lincoln barns tour 


“presented with the Lj 
Less nco 
Historical Society and fay 

Bemis Trustees 


CELEBRATE! 


Sunday, June 21 
Noon to 4 p.m. 


Family BBQ 


Tickets available 
the day of the event. 


Be SS a ee eee eae 
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THE LIBRARY BOOKIE 
Emily Dickinson Was Right 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Librarians are often asked to recommend 
a good book. This can be risky. My reading 
taste, while catholic, tends towards the tacky or, 
at best, the nonintellectual. Give me a mystery, a 
biography, a dramatic story of recovery from 
some medical malady, an expose of professional 
perfidy, and I’mhappy. A favorite subject of 
mine is travel. While my passport has darned 
few stamps, none of them exotic, I have traveled 
vicariously around the world, probably a dozen 
times. What follows is a rambling guide to other 
places discovered through books. All of these 
titles are insightful but as a general rule they are 
also very witty. Perfect beach reading. 

Bill Bryson has written several books 
about Europe and England; his Neither Here Nor 
There, wherein he retraces his college age travels 
around Europe, is hilarious. Notes from a Small 
Island recounts his travels around Britain just 
before he moved back to the States. His latest 
book, the just-published A Walk in the Woods is 
a rediscovery of America from the Appalachian 
Trail. 

Tony Horwitz’ Baghdad Without a Map 
treks around the Arabian peninsula, including a 
surprising look at the Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
funeral. He also hitch-hiked through the 
Australian outback and later wrote One for the 
Road about the experience. 

Redmond O’Hanlon is a master of the 
adventure travel genre. I can recommend three of 
his books: Into the Heart of Bomeo; In Trouble 
Again, the description of a trip between the 
Amazon and the Orinoco rivers in South 

America; and No Mercy (the Congo). 
I have thoroughly enjoyed Stuart 
Stevens’ travelogues. Night Train to Turkistan 
follows the ancient Silk Road. Malaria Dreams 
recounts a trip through Africa ostensibly to 
retum a car to France. His newest title is 
Feeding Frenzy, the story of a madcap dash 
across Europe eating at all the Michelin 3-star 
restaurants. (Think Julia Child and Peter Mayle 
in a classic yet balky Mustang.) 

Pico Iyer’s books are essay collections; 
Falling Off the Map visits “some lonely places of 
the world” and Video Night in Kathmandu takes 
a somewhat jaundiced look at Nepal. Closer to 
home, Michael Rockland goes Snow-shoeing 
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through Sewers (not really, but close—New 
York, New Jersey and Philadelphia from a totally 
new perspective) and then Looking for America 
on the New Jersey Tumpike (which gives a new 
face to that much maligned highway. 

Jon Krakauer’s Into Thin Air has been 
deservedly popular; the well-written, evocative 
book provides a glimpse into the commercial 
world of Mount Everest expeditions, with a focus 
on the 1996 tragedies. Anatoli Boukreev’s The 
Climb tells the same story from a different 
perspective. For a beautifully photographed 
(think National Geographic quality) trek in the 
Himalaya, see the splendid Everest: Mountain 
Without Mercy. Boukreev, incidentally, was 
killed in an avalanche near Everest shortly after 
his book appeared. 

Accompany the often cranky Paul 
Theroux on any of his jaunts for a long look into 
a different culture. His latest, The Pillars of 
Hercules, takes a route around the Mediterranean 
Sea coast from Gibraltar through Europe to 
Africa. Outnumbered but not outdone by her 
male compatriots (most women have too much 
sense to take these trips, although they like to 
read about them!), Jessica Maxwell represents 
the distaff side of adventure travel, with Femme 
d’ Adventure, a series of essays subtitled “Travel 
Tales from Inner Montana to Outer Mongolia.” 

Moving slightly away from the 
nonfiction travel books, I can heartily recommend 
some mysteries with a strong sense of place and 
period. Anything written by Anne Perry, who 
has two mystery series set in 19" century 
England, is a trip to the past. While Katherine 
Hall Page’s culinary mysteries primarily happen 
in our own area, The Body in the Fjord 
transports the reader to Norway, reminding me 
strongly of my own college travels. Of course, 
Lincoln’s own Jane Langton sets her books both 
locally and in Nantucket, in Italy and in what we 
fondly call the People’s Republic of Cambridge. 

Among my all-time favorite books are 
the classic Travels with Charley by Steinbeck 
and Blue Highways, the absolutely lyrical cross- 
country exploration by William Least Heat 
Moon. As Emily Dickinson said, 

There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away. ® 
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PHOTO e Photo dy pA O Ge 
QUICK’ ¢ Portrait Studio 


e Custom Framing 


— 


PhotoQuick/Waltham Lab 
Walther area * Photocopies/Faxing Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


TEL (617) 899-7624 
FAX (617) 899-7758 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


WITH THIS COUPON 


2nd Set of Prints 


At time of developing 
for film brought in for 
color (C-41) quality processing 
126, 110 or 35 mm film 
3 roll limit , 
First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


oe cman at oes Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 
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Sine coffees & teas...b6aked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 
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Facts and Figures from the South Lincoln Business Area 


Facts 

. RLF has signed lease with Post Office for 7,200 sf. 

. RLF has signed lease with Donelan's for additional 3,000 sf 

. Both leases are contingent upon receiving Planning Board approval. 

. Post Office would increase from 2,790 sf to 7,200 sf, or 258%. 

. Post Office requires multiple loading docks to meet Federal standards. 


. New owners of Three-S Pharmacy Building want to expand 
for a total approximate increase of 2,700 sf. 


onrhth WN — 


7. Recent Post Office policy prevents them from "management-initiated post office 
closings", but not from moving out of town centers. 


8. Zoning by-law requires 7 parking spaces per 1,000 sf of business zoned space. 

9. Total housing units in 1998 = 209 units on 41.6 acres, or a density of 5 units per acre. 
10. Total retail space = 36,000 sf on 6.75 acres, or a density of 5,333 sf per acre. 
11. Total office space = 20,700 sf on 2.95 acres, or a density of 7,016 sf per acre. 


Lincoln Road 


PROPOSED 
ADDRESS /OWNER ZONE ACRE FOOTPRINT PARKING 


tosses Avis “Ta io] 7s | eg 
[aor Ryan Estates | R281] 7.800| _?77SF| a0606SF| 24 | 24UNITS| NONE 


142 / Roman Cath Church R-1 : 2,359SF} 4,719SF NONE 
=" 
144 / Finnegan, CFM Realty B-1 792 SF} 1,448 SF 0 UNITS 
fsncsramon | 61 |_| vies] vawse| 0 _| oums| ve 


145 / Rural Land Foundation | B- 4.190| 24,480 SF| 37,734 SF 0 UNITS 
Building A 60x80 (Bank) 4,800 SF| 9,194SF 


Building B 142x80 (Shops) 11,360 SF| 12,660 SF 
Building C 154x80 (Donelans) 12,320 SF| 15,880 SF 


fe /eensorcalct | R@ | t100|__77SF|_agtesr| _— | 1UNT | NONE 
s0/Teato _———~*d| 2] ose0| 7775] aasase| [1 UNT | NONE 
isa /Ganks «| -R2|000| 777°] _aoasF| _— | _2UNTS| NONE 
[ Ftincoin Riige Ra Pare | = | oa] = | = | =) =n) 
[ Uneeln Commuter Latai [= | ater] || on 
[_tincsin Commueratsa | | oasal — | = | = | =| =| 
Se a a | 


(Note - some figures are approximate & must be confirmed) 
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About Traffic 


(This data gathered over a three-day period in April 1998 in conjunction with the South Lincoln 
Business Charrette.) 


Lincoln Road Traffic 
o Average daily traffic: 9000 vehicles per day 
o Through traffic: 60-65% 


o Peak hours: 7:45 to 8:45 a.m. 
5:00 to 6:00 p.m. 


o Peak hour volumes’ a.m.: 1100 vehicles per hour 
p.m.: 900 vehicles per hour 


o Average speed: 32 m.p.h. 


Traffic Contribution of Existing Land Uses 


% of peak hour volume 


Donelan’s 14% 
Commuter Rail Parking 12% 
Lincoln Woods 5% 
Three S © 3% 
Post Office 3% 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


(( 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys - Call 894-1265 
Ogilvie’s 894-1265 


> AR Home center, w M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
sean hele SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS 
thanks our contributors to 
the 25th anniversary 
BARN RAISING 


Circle B Barn cm teres 
For your listening enjoyment 


: SNLNTEA Ul commuting......fixing the car 
Lincoln Tree & Landscape dusting the house.....riding the train 


Lincoln MA lying on the beach.....,jogging 
R. D. McCart 

Lincoln MA a =. The Lincoln Review on Tape 
J. Melone & Sons 3 
G. E. Miller Co. rf ion Now available in the Town Library 

Wellesley MA ES al 
Vermont Frames 

Hinesburg VT 


read by Rob Loud 
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At 67, veteran marathoner 
training for Boston 


By Marvin Pave 
- GLOBE STAFF 


Lincoln resident Betsy Page, a member of the New England 65 Plus, 
Running Club, has been running in the Boston Marathon since 1980, 


(This article appeared on March 22, 1988 in The Boston Sunday Globe The Lincoln Review May - June 1998 29 
and is reprinted with their kind permission.) 


N.E. 65 Plus member runs about 35 miles a week 


30 


LINCOLN - There is definitely 
running life after 65, and Betsy 
Page, who is training for the Boston 
Marathon, has the credentials to 


prove it. 


A veteran of more than 40 mara- 
thons and a winner in her age brack- 
et in recent Bay State (Lowell) and 
Marine Corps Marathons, Page, a 
Newton native and graduate of 
Wellesley College, is one of 313 
members of the constantly growing 
New England 65 Plus Runners Club. 

“We have been around since 


-1991, when we had five members,” 
said club president Jerry Panarese 
of Lynnfield. “We have runners in 


their 80s and 90s from all over New 
England.” Eighteen club members, 
including 80-year-old former club 
president Phil Campbell of Lynn- 
field, completed a run up Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire last 
June and plans another for June 20, 
when the annual race, which attracts 
1,000 runners of all ages, will be run. 

“We'll have 18 or 20 going back 
this year,” said Campbell, chairman 
of the club’s board of directors, “and 
we estimate 15 or 20 of our members 
will be running the Boston Marathon 
this year.” 

The purpose of the club - for 
which there is a one-time $35 life- 
time membership fee — was for race 
directors to recognize older runners. 
The club is sponsored by Harvard 
Pilgrim Health Care. 

“There was a time when we had 
to compete in a 50-and-over division. 
We had no chance of winning against 
a 50-year-old,” Panarese said. “But, 
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today, most races give prizes to 60 
and over and even 70 and over.” 

Page, 67, a Lincoln resident who 
runs about three times a week and 
whose personal best marathon time 
was 4 hours 7 minutes in the 26.2- 
mile Ocean State Marathan in New- 
port, R.I., in 1982, took up running 
two decades ago at the urging of a 
friend. She was already a swimmer, 
tennis player, ice skater, skier and 
volleyball player, but the closest she 
had come to marathon running was 
as a spectator. She was gradually 
able to build up her running distance" 
to 2 to 3 miles and was content to 
stay at that level for a while. That 
plan didn’t last long. 

“T was at the track one day and I 
asked one of the runners who had 
just finished how far she had gone, 
and when she told me 6 miles, I 
thought she was exaggerating.” But 
Page eventually decided that she, 
too, could do that. So she built up to 
it. 

When her running partner, Lin- 
coln resident David Dunham, was re- 
covering from surgery, he told Page 
that it was his goal to run the Boston 
Marathon. That spurred her on to 
train for it as well. 

Page entered a 5-mile race in’ 
Wayland, then ran a 10-kilometer 
event in Boston and built herself up 
to run in the 1979 New York City 
Marathon. She has run in all but two 
Boston Marathons since 1980 and 
finished all but one because she was 
sick that day, but still ran 16 miles. 

She has run marathons in five 
New England states and races as far 
away as Florida. Her marathon 


Betsy Page displays medals gar- 
nered in races from New England 
to Florida. Page runs two mara- 
thons annually. — . 


Runner says she’s healthier 


clockings are now between 5 and 542 
hours. She now runs two marathons 
annually — Boston and the Marine 
Corps Marathon in Washington, 
D.C. 

“T gradually up my miles each 
week before the marathon and I do 
longer runs on the weekends. I used 
to run up to 60 miles a week in train- 
ing, now I’m around 35 miles a week. 
But I’m not too good with hills, so I'll 
be passing up the Mount Washing- 
ton run with the club because that’s 
one big hill.” 

Panarese, 70, 4 retired engineer, 
did not start running until age 50. “I 
was gaining too much weight and I 
was never much of an athlete when I 
was younger, so I started running.” 

His advice to other 50-plusers 
who are thinking about running: 
“You have to make a commitment,” 
said Panarese, whose fellow mem- 
bers include Jim Boudreau and 
Thomas Forbes of Waltham, Bob 
Phinney of Wellesley and Royce 
Sawyer of Hopkinton. — 

Another member of the club is 
Kay Rodgers, 74, of Newington, 
Conn., the mother of world-class 
marathoner Bill Rodgers of Sher- 
born. Marathon legend Johnny Kel- 


ley is a lifetime honorary club mem-_ 


ber. 

“You can’t just say you're going 
to do it. You have to make a schedule 
and stick to it. You have to run at 
least three times a week. Every oth- 
er day.” 

It took Panarese a year before he 
could run a full mile without stop- 
ping and two years before he could 
compete in a road race. “It takes 
time. You can’t rush it.” He suggests 
neophyte running seniors split their 


time between running and walking. 

“T once thought you’d have to be 
out of your mind to run a marathon,” 
Page said with a laugh. She said she 
has found that weight training has 
helped her running. “Now, it’s such a 
wonderful feeling when you finish. I 
love seeing friends along the course, 
and to run past Wellesley College, 
where I went to school. Time isn’t 
important. Being able to run injury- 
free is. And you really do feel better. 
My good cholesterol and bone densi- 
ty are way up. I sleep well. My ener- 
gy is high.” : 

For those interested in races 
around New England, there’s a Web 
site called Cool Running, which has 
schedules and entry information. Ke- 
vin Molloy, president of Cool Run- 


‘ning (www.coolrunning.com), pre- 


diéts senior running ‘will grow signif- 


‘icantly with the graying of the baby- 


boom generation. 

“We’re getting approximate- 
ly300,000 hits on our Web page ev- 
ery week,” Molloy said. “We strong- 


‘ly support the senior running move- 


ment and we are planning to have a 
senior section later this year.” 

And Page’s‘ advice, if you’re at 
least middle-aged and ready to trade 
in the TV clicker for a pair of run- 
ning shoes, is this: “Start slowly and 
do it with a friend so you can encour- 
age each other to get out the door. 
And don’t get discouraged. I’ve been 
last in some races, but it’s just nice 
to be with people and to have some 
incentive.” 


p> To reach the New England 65 
Plus Runners Club, call Jerry Pana- 
rese at 781°3}34-4591. 
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BankBoston. 


New name. New strengths. 


Firmly based in New England. Reaching out to a new world. 
BankBoston. 450 branches, 1500 ATMs, offices in 25 countries 
around the world. The strength of a global financial leader is 
now as easy to access as the ATM on the comer. 


1-800-2-BOSTON 


Member FDIC 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 
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Dear Readers, 


How is the summer going? We are putting this 
issue out in those dog days of summer between driving 
kids to summer camp, swimming, or Dairy Joy. Speaking 
of driving, I think there are two seasons in Lincoln, 
digging-up-the-road-time and the rest of the year. 

Keep those articles coming, Charlie. Readers tell 
us how they "look for Charlie’s column each issue." The 
last time I talked with him (Professor Charles P. Kindle- 
berger, that is) he had just returned from lecturing in 
Switzerland. 

A thank you to Roger Gordy, too, whose pictures 
reflect the spirit of Lincoln from Minutemen to the 
Codman Barn Raising. 

Hope some of you managed to get out of town 
this summer. But if you stayed here, it is a great place to 
be. 

We'll be back in the Fall. 


cover photograph by Joseph Sussman 
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Fear and Loathing in Suburbia 


If you go down in the woods today, you'd better be careful where you play... 


by Deborah Knight 


This article appeared previously in the May-June 1997 
issue of the Sanctuary magazine published by the Massa- 


chusetts Audubon Society. 


Lincoln, grew up a self-described “wild little 

woods child” in Concord. “I could go away all day. 
I knew the woods like the back of my hand,” she says. 
Her own children, who grew up in the sixties and sev- 
enties, were allowed to wander, and she never worried. 
At the age of eight, her son used to bike to the train sta- 
tion by himself and take the train to Cambridge and the 
subway to Boston to attend school. Now she herself will 
no longer walk over the hill behind her house at night. 
And, when she has grandchildren, she can’t imagine 
she would allow them to wander four or five aisles away 


Ih Raja, who owns a small sheep farm in 


in the supermarket. Yet, in nearby Bedford, Police Chief 


Jack McGrath, a 30-year veteran, could not remember 
a single incident of child abduction in the town and 
believes the town is no less safe than in the past. 

‘Today’s parents tell a common story: the freedom they 
had as a child (or, in the case of parents whose children 
are grown, the freedom they gave their children) seems 
unimaginable in today’s world. Parents remember, 
often fondly, that their own age of independence came 
around the age of eight. Often accompanied by an older 
sibling or a friend, they would disappear for hours. 
Janice Williams of Lexington recalls, beginning at the 
age of eight, hopping on her bike and riding around to 
see what was happening. By age nine, she and her 
eleven-year-old sister would go into the town center, 
drop in on their mother who worked at a bank and get 
some money for lunch, and go to the library. Now she 
has a nine-year-old son whom she allows to ride a block 
or two to a friend’s house, providing he calls the minute 
he gets there. When she was young, she and her friends 
would skate through a swamp behind her house, 
around the hummocks, and over to a pond. She still 
lives in that house, but she would never allow her son 
to do that—“too many sick people in the world,” she 
says, “he might fall in a hole or something.” 

Parents talk about the freedom they had as children 
with nostalgia and loving detail: the hours spent build- 
ing forts in the woods, sleeping outside at night, and 
sneaking off for a walk around the neighborhood. 
Parents recall being footloose, having time to day- 
dream, being told to be home by twilight or by dinner. 
Often, these memories involve open spaces: forts in the 


copyright 1998 Deborah Knight 


woods, fantastic nighttime games of capture the flag on 
a nearby golf course, biking through an orchard where 
you were never sure if the crazy owner might not come 
out and shoot you. 

Ann Levison, a long-time resident of the town of 
Harvard and editor of the Harvard Post, has seen the 
change since her own children grew up in the 1960s and 
1970s. Children of all ages used to gather in the field 
beside her house on a summer’s evening and play hide- 
and-seek, softball, and statues. Now the field is empty. 
The reason isn’t only parents’ fears. Her neighbors on 
either side have swimming pools and basketball hoops, 
and, she says, “they never, never fool around.” The 
irony, she says, is that while many parents spare no 
expense to give their children everything, “kid time” has 
been lost. As one mother told her recently, “I want my 
child to have the perfect childhood.” 


ertainly, many factors contribute to children’s 
loss of freedom in the natural world, but parental 


fears play a major role. Although the overriding 
fear is of sexual assault and abduction, parents cite 
other concerns: increased traffic, children getting hurt, 
and Lyme disease. Add to this the fact that many chil- 
dren now spend long hours in the care of others—school, 
day care, preschool, after school, or with nannies—in 
situations where safety rules and a fear of litigation 
mean that children are not allowed out of sight or are 
not permitted to engage in risky behaviors such as 
climbing trees. 

Whether the world is in fact a changed place, particu- 
larly in relatively safe towns, or whether the news 
media has created a perception of danger that far 
exceeds the reality, parents say they aren’t sure. But 
perception rules. Emotions about child abduction and 
molestation run deep. And certainly, society has 
changed in ways that erode people’s sense of security. 
Ellen Raja remembers that when her children were 
growing up in Lincoln, there was a tight neighborhood 
and a sense you could knock on any door. With the 
increased mobility of the population, today’s parents 
can’t rely on this kind of neighborhood familiarity. 

Other changes contribute to the decreased sense of 
security as well. There are simply fewer kids out there: 
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fewer siblings to tag along after and fewer packs of kids 
in neighborhoods to provide safety in numbers. Many 
_ kids are in structured programs—after-school pro- 
grams, lessons, and organized sports. Even making play 
dates can involve complex parental negotiations: my 
child’s violin lesson, your child’s cello lesson, my child’s 
dance class, your child’s soccer. And, as Kathleen 
Newman, a mother of two in Harvard, points out, it’s not 
much fun to go off and play in the woods by yourself or 
with just one sibling. Furthermore, kids who come 
home to an empty house after school may either not be 
allowed to play/outside or may have no one to kick them 
out the door, as at-home mothers used to do. 
Computers, video games, and TV provide plenty of 
indoor alternatives that children may prefer and that 
' parents may view as safe. 

Of course, in many towns, the open spaces that kids 
played in twenty and thirty years ago have themselves 
vanished. Many parents recount playing in even a 
small woodlot that seemed boundless. Yet in many 
cases, these childhood haunts are no more. One parent 
remembers coming home from college and finding a “for 
sale” sign on the woodlot where she had played as a 
child. In a gesture of protest, she snuck out that night 
and tore down the sign. The woodlot has now been 
replaced by three houses. 


creating and feeding their paranoia about ran- 

dom acts of child abduction. If a child is kid- 
napped in Washington, the entire country hears about 
it on the evening news. Even kids hear about it in a way 
that did not happen twenty years ago. The message is, 
it’s a dangerous world out there and it could happen to 
anybody. Parents report that their children are aware of 
danger in a way they themselves never were. They are 
inculcated with admonitions not to talk to strangers, 
never to play alone outside, to stay in sight, to tell their 
parents exactly where they’re going and with whom, 
and to call when they get there. 

Some parents question whether the loss of freedom 
and undirected “kid time” in the natural world hasn’t 
gone too far. In its most extreme form, some say, par- 
ents even fear soil. At Massachusetts Audubon’s 
Habitat sanctuary in Belmont, Education Coordinator 
Lucille Gertz found that some parents who signed up 
for the “mud class” were horrified that their children 
actually got dirty. The class description had to be 
rewritten, from “dress to get muddy” to “wear boots and 
old clothes that you don’t mind getting muddy.” Even 
the concept of a class in playing in the mud reflects 
what some people see as a parental culture obsessed 
with the need for everything to be an “educational” 
experience for their children. Ellen Raja says that her 
children spent a good deal of time pushing water and 
dirt around in the driveway. “We were not instructing 
them. We were not organizing them,” she says. She 
wonders if the fear of dirt isn’t connected to a fear of 
germs. She has had parents visit her farm who were 
horrified by the fact that their child walked where there 
are droppings from Raja’s free-range chickens. They'll 
pick up their child and say, “Oh, we'll have to take those 
shoes off now.” 


Pest: agree that the media plays a large role in 


The omnipresence of adult supervision can intrude on 
and alter children’s natural forms of play. As soon as 
adults become involved, even well-meaning adults, the 
nature of a game usually changes. Kathleen Newman 
describes going out to help her children who were mak- 
ing a structure in the backyard. The kids were happy 
just piling up brush to make an enclosure. When she 
got involved, she says, the structure became a project 
requiring poles and twine. Lucille Gertz even felt com- 
pelled to write a book encouraging parents to simply be 
outside with their kids and to follow the maxim that 


less is more when it comes to the natural world. She is" 


trying to design her own backyard so that her young 
children will be able to play there with the illusion of 
freedom, even though they are within sight. 

Some parents worry that it is not only the pleasures 
of undirected play and exploration in the natural world 
that have been lost. Newman believes that kids are 
being raised in a “cotton wool environment” devoid of 
risks and with few opportunities to develop responsibil- 
ity to take care of themselves. She worries too, that her 
own children simply evince little interest in playing in 
the natural world. Becky Bartovics, a parent in Lincoln, 
whose children do play in the woods, has found that her 
children’s friends simply don’t know what to do in the 
woods. 

Even something as simple as the way kids go to 
school has removed them from nature, says Ellen Raja. 
Instead of bundling up in boots and winter clothes and 
walking to the bus stop, kids sit in a heated car at the 
end of a driveway and hop directly onto a heated school 
bus. Whether or not this is due to parents’ fears about 


having children wait at a bus stop, the effect is to 


remove kids from yet another experience in the out- 
doors. Even the weather reports, says Raja, with their 
windchill factors and extensive coverage of three-inch 
snowstorms, seem geared to scaring people. 


tle. Certainly, the heightened awareness about 
abduction and molestation may help reduce the 
kinds of child molestation that are by far the most com- 
mon: cases that involve an adult known to the child. 
Police and school departments now collaborate on pro- 
grams that teach kids about personal safety, including 
how to avoid potentially dangerous encounters with 
adults. While these programs try to inculcate good 
sense into kids and confidence in their ability to protect 
themselves, they are at the same time part of the cli- 
mate of caution that both parents and kids experience. 
Today’s parents did not grow up in a society without 
fears. In the 1950s, polio epidemics terrified parents, 
and, in the 1960s and 1970s, it was nuclear war. But 
the fear that a molester lurks behind any door, that an 
abductor may be cruising any street, is particularly a 
product of the 1980s and 1990s. Kids’ freedom to roam 
and play in natural spaces has, as a result, been reeled 
in tight. If something precious has been lost in the 
process, parents say, so be it. Their children’s safety and 
their own peace of mind are worth the price. 


ik genie of fear may never get put back in the bot- 


Deborah Knight is a writer who lives in Lexington, 
Massachusetis. She writes a biweekly column for area news- 
papers. 
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What's Happening at the Transfer Station? 


by Betty Smith 


Blythe Robinson says running the "transfer station 
is just like running a business.". The town is trying to 
make the place user friendly and economically sound with 
recycling the password. Blythe is the Assistant Executive 
Secretary. 

In August the Transfer Station will be remodeled 
to make it easier to get to the dumpsters - no more steps. 
There will be parking spaces so that trash can be unload- 
ed easier. The design will make it possible for traffic to 
move smoothly and safely. And yes, the design will 
encourage sociability. The dump will remain open but 
recycling may be halted for a bit. Also composters are for 
sale at Town Offices for $18 each. 

Plastics 

If you have been to the Transfer Station in the 
month of July you are in for a change. There are now 
three bins for plastics. On a plastic container is a triangle 
on the bottom from one to seven. The trick is that 
number "two" has its own identity and is to be separated 
out into the clears and the colored. The very clear goes 
in one section and the colored - examples are detergents 
and the white sun-block gallon milk containers - are 
tossed into another section. The remaining all go into the 
same bin. The reason is that for the number two we are 
getting over $100 a ton while the remaining plastics are 
revenue neutral. 

Glass 

The two dumpsters are for clear glass and then 
brown and green are combined. The corks must be 
removed but the neck rings need not be removed. The 
glass should be rinsed and lids, collars and styrofoam 
labels removed when practical. The town receives $25 per 
ton for recycled clear glass and $5 per ton for the brown 
and green. 

Brush 
The brush dump is open the first Saturday of each 
month over on Route 126 near Baker Bridge Road. 
Paper 

The town is currently paying $30 a ton to have 
paper taken away but if it went to NESWC the cost 
would be $95 per ton. The hauler provides the compac- 
tor and pickup service. The market for paper is global 
and fluctuates. The Town Offices recycles and has a 
recycling area in the basement. 


Hazardous Waste 

Lincoln is one of eight communities using the 
Hazardous Products Facility on Hartwell Avenue in 
Lexington. It is open the following Saturdays in 1998 
from 9:00-3:00. 

July 25 September 26 

August 29 October 24 

September 12 November 14 
This facility is by appointment only and a Lincoln 
resident can choose one Saturday that is convenient and 
contact the Board of Health in the Town Offices in 
person or by calling Jane Barnet on 259-2613. Your will 
receive a registration form and a list of acceptable mate- 
rial. No commercial generators will be accepted. 

This plan is providing more flexibility for users. 
The Saturday Blythe Robinson worked 400 cars showed 
and the wait times were short. At present fifty to 
seventy-five households have signed up and fifty to sixty 
have already been served. This facility with its re- 
quirement of pre-registration seems to be working well. 

Current funding for this comes out of an existing 
warrant article but more money will be needed in the 
future. 
The Green Bags 

The Recycling committee is concerned about what 
goes into the "green" bags we all take to the dump. They 
are mulling over the idea of charging - perhaps 50 cents 
per bag. An incentive for separation of trash. 
Tin Cans 

Aluminum/tin/steel cans and lids rinsed clean and 
possibly flattened are accepted. No aerosol cans or cans 
containing oil-based paint. Currently the town receives 
$40 per ton for metal. 
Books 

‘Many transfer stations have an area for a book 
exchange. Without a place to keep they dry, and the 
wonderful Saturday morning book exchange it has been 
deemed best to bypass a book area for the time being. 
The People 

The DPW is to be thanked for its efforts to make 
recycling work. The main worker at the dump is Paul 
Harvey. Also cheers to the crew of volunteers who come 
on Saturdays to sort glass and cut rings. Volunteers will 
soon be asked to explain the new sorting of plastics and 
provide recycling information to all of us. 23) 
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The Meeting of the President 


by Palmer Faran & Betty Smith 


"Let’s ditch the blue press passes, and try to get 
out of here." It was now past 5:30 p.m. and the security 
person responsible for the press said we couldn’t leave 
until the President’s motorcade left. Considering that he 
was an hour late arriving this could be forever and I 
needed to get to Harvard Square. 

We had edged our way toward the podium after 
quietly tucking the press passes away into a brief case. 
But then "maybe we can find a way out," I said. We 
walked toward the parking lot where a volunteer said "if 
you leave quickly before the President, it’s OK." She 
didn’t know I had a press pass. So we’re out of there and 
on our way down Baker Bridge where a few Lincolnites 
are waiting "in hope of a sighting." 

This whole escapade started at Garden club when 
it was announced that Bill and Hill were coming to the 
grand opening of the Thoreau Institute at Walden Pond. 
The next day the new editor of the Lincoln Journal, 
Laurie Fullerton, mentioned in Donelans that she was 
going to be attending. She suggested why don’t you try 
for The Review That was it. We’d give it a try. 

First we had to send our credentials to a "media 
crisis" firm who checks them out and sends them to the 
White House. We even had to tell "what roles we would 
play during the event." Well, via fax and a computer we 
took care of all that (you should have seen our letter- 
head and sentences about the "role we would play"). 

After a few tries (we left out the date of birth), 
we received a fax telling us to report for passes - be sure 
we have a photo ID said the sheet entitled LOGISTICS 
ALERT - Friday morning 200 yards after the Walden 
Woods Park Headquarters. At 9 a.m. sharp we appeared 
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all dressed up only to find the rest of the press in 
dungarees - error #1. Clutching our press kits, we went 
home to change clothes and then with our blue press 
passes in hand we returned to Baker Farm Road at noon 
and drove up the hill to the parking lot at the Walden 
Institute, a large meadow below the Institute. After 
getting out of the car we were handed a box lunch. Yes, 
it had potato chips and a ham sandwich and it was very 
fresh. 

Now it was time to go through security. The 
agent said politely "Please raise your arms and lift your 
sweater. Thank you." He also looked through the lunch 
box (we wondered if it was different from his), and the 
purse. 

Once through security we realized that we could 
hide our passes and go anywhere. Off we went on a tour 
through the new building which included the Education 
and Research Center, a most interesting experience. In 
the Research Center were the Henley library, the archive 
wing and the Media Center where documents are stored 
that can be electronically transmitted throughout the 
world. We also explored the instant gardens (thank you 
Todd Brown) and just milled around. No, we were told 
we couldn’t go into the woods which were filled with 
secret service with dark glasses, dark suits, and earplugs. 

Of course we were impressed with the Lincoln 
Police (Kevin Mooney looked sparkling {perhaps ner- 
vous} in his navy blue suit) and their vigilance throughout 
the afternoon. But where was Allen Bowles? Stuck on 
desk duty? 

Finally we put our passes back on and joined Neil 
Feinberg and Laurie Fullerton in the press area. Here 
we could watch CNN and follow the President and party 
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on the way out from Town. On TV we say the placement 
of a brick from the original Thoreau cabin as the corner- 
stone for the Research Center, by President and Mrs. 
Clinton. Ed Bageley, Jr. was the M.C. for the afternoon 
and kept the audience up to date. He used his sense of 
humor to help out Lucent Technologies when the video 
portion of a "video conversation" between high schools 
kids in this area with students at the Children’s Ecologi- 
cal Center in St. Petersburg didn’t materialize. He 
suggested a quick trip to Radio Shack. "Does anyone 
have a car nearby?" Perhaps we could use an etch a 
sketch. We listened in the press area to a frantic techni- 
cian trying to solve the problem of no pictures on the 
large television screens. 

A Chamber Group from Harvard, MA supplied 
the music for the afternoon. Yes, Mr. Henley was very 
much in attendance and we came away with the feeling 
that he genuinely cares for the environment and the 
success of the Walden Institute. The old home on Baker 
Farm Road houses is the offices for the Institute and the 
new building houses the library and media center. 

We waited and waited and talked and talked. We 
had a few false reports of the president’s whereabouts. 
The schedule said 3:00 but that time passed. Ed Bageley 
and Dave Henley gave reassurances. Tony Bennett sang 
God Bless America. Yes, he still can sing. Finally on the 
large screen we saw the President’s party walking over to 
the Institute Building and dedicating a brick. Eventually 
we saw a young man in a dark suit go to the podium 
carrying a black book with a presidential seal on it. 
There was hope. Now with a bit of fanfare, Hail to the 
Chief was played and forward came, our senators, Kathi 
Anderson the director of the Institute, Archana Prasad, 
great granddaughter of Mohandas Gandhi and finally... 

What did the speakers say - beats me. We were 
too caught up with the drama of having the President in 
Lincoln. We do know Hillary used a riser to see over the 
podium and wore a big hat and a blue outfit. She had 
dark glasses delivered before her speech (which she gave 
without notes). The President wore a brown suit and red 
tie. And did I get to shake hands with him... 

As you know when the speeches were over, we 
tucked our press passes away, and decided to move into 
the crowd around the podium. All of a sudden, Betty 
looked up. "I realized he was close and coming my way." 
Now what did I say well, try this. 

"Thank you for coming to Lincoln" and Bill 
replied with a heavy handshake "I’m glad to be here, 
dear." For several days I had a sore hand but I did wash 
it! 


P.S. Our press kit had copies of the president’s speech. 
Although it turned out to be a fundraiser for Walden 
Institute, President Clinton did comment "We don’t come 
to Walden today simply to get away from the outside 
world -- we come to Walden to obtain great understand- 
ing of the society in which we all live." F 


fine coffees & teas... baked goods 


sandwiches... gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


EP ONELAN'S 


weet SUPERMARKETS em 


Try EQUAL EXCHANGE Coffee 
Shade Grown 


Organiclly Grown 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS 


thanks the following for their help with our barn raising 


CIRCLE B BARN 
(SHIRLEY MA) 


LINCOLN TREE AND LANDSCAPE 
(LINCOLN MA) 


R.D. MCCART 
(LINCOLN MA) 


J. MELONE & SONS 
(STOW MA) | 


G. E. MILLER CO. 
(WELLESLEY MA) 


O’NEIL PENNOYER ARCHITECTS 
(SOMERVILLE MA) l= 


VERMONT FRAMES 
(HINESBURG VT) 


Come visit our new barn to house minor breeds, it’s almost done! 
Stop by the pick your own garden for a fresh bouquet of summer flowers. 


Shop at the farm store for fresh eggs and meat. 
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They Said “Spend”, Soldid THE LIBRARY BOOKIE 


by Jeanne Bracken 


As the new fiscal year begins, faithful 
readers might be wondering what has happened 
to the Lincoln Public Library (LPL) and our very 
public disagreement with the state’s Board of 
Library Commissioners (BLC), the body that is 
responsible for setting standards for certifiable 
library services. 

At the time of the last installment, the 
LPL had worked out an interim agreement with 
the BLC that allowed us to remain certified. For 
FY97, the library received a 1-year continuance 
that retained certification and the resulting state 
aid funds on a prorated basis. LPL agreed to 
meet the state standard for libraries in our size 
group for FY98, spending 19% of our total 
operating expenses for materials (books, 
magazines, recordings and the like). It is the 
intention at this point for the LPL to meet the 
19% standard for FY99, although we also expect 
the BLC will begin a review of their materials 
expenditure standards. 

Members of the BLC, with the executive 
director, will come to the September meeting of 
the LPL Board of Trustees to begin a direct 
discussion on the materials expenditure 
standards. (The BLC requires that libraries in 
each population group meet at least minimal 
levels in terms of hours open per week and the 
amount spent on materials as a percentage of 
total expenses. The problem for LPL arises 
because we are open far more hours than is 
standard in a town the size of Lincoln, raising 
our overall budget and with it the materials limit. 
Stay tuned as the discussions continue; better yet, 
come to the September Board of Trustees 
meeting. Check around Labor Day for 
particulars.) 

As a result of this little drama, the 
library budget has provided a windfall for the 
various departments. Reference has therefore 
been “forced” to buy more books than in recent 
years—it’s a tough job but someone has to do it, 
and I have risen to the occasion. I have had great 
fun not only adding some standard sources that 
we were lacking (Grzimek’s Encyclopedia of 
Mammals is crammed with facts and is beautiful 
besides) but also in obtaining a variety of quirky 
titles that are fun as well as informative. A 
sampling: 
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e The Food Chronology, a Food 
Lover’s Compendium of Events and 
Anecdotes, from Prehistory to the 
Present 

e Cliches, Over 1500 Phrases 
Explored and Explained 

e A&E Entertainment Almanac (lots 
of lists of performing and literary 
arts and artists) 


e Encyclopedia of North American 
Eating and Drinking Traditions, 
Customs and Rituals 

e Latin for the Illiterati, Exorcising 
the Ghosts of a Dead Language 

e Where Queen Elizabeth Slept and 
What the Butler Saw, A Treasury of 
Historical Terms from the Sixteenth 
Century to the Present 

e Total Football, The Official 
Encyclopedia of the National 
Football League 

e Holiday Symbols, A Guide to the 


Legend and Lore Behind the People, 
Places, Food...as Observed in the 


United States and Around the World 

e Howto Be a Perfect Stranger, A 
Guide to Etiquette in Other People’s 
Religious Ceremonies 

e The New Arthurian Encyclopedia 

e The Cambridge Star Atlas 

e Dictionary of Jewish Lore & Legend 

e Detecting Men, A Reader’s Guide 
and Checklist for Mystery Series 
Written by Men 

e The Oxford-Duden Pictorial 
Japanese and English Dictionary 

e Idiom Savant, Slang as it is Slung 

e A Dictionary of Creation Myths 

e The Reference Guide to Famous 
Engineering Landmarks of the World 

e The Visual Dictionary of American 
Domestic Architecture 

e Flappers 2 Rappers, American 


Youth Slang 
And more—much, much more in 


history, sports, the arts, mathematics, 
science...Come on down and look ‘em 

over. 8 
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COLDWECLL 
BANKER 0 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 


Kim Kassner 
Susan Law AG: 5 
. LINCOLN - Updated 3-bedroom, 3 bath home 

Don Milan — with wonderful back yard: ‘Threesroom auite will 
Karen Paradies separate entrance on lower level. Easy access to 

i Boston and historic Concord ..............6299,000 
Faith Russ 
Diana Smith 


Lois Tetreault 

Joel Wechsler 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 


Manager 
é LINCOLN - Gambrel Colonial circa 1900 with 
Dp contemporary addition. Four or five bedrooms, 
ron two and one-half updated baths. Walk to Lincoln 
Mall and train’... ¢......0..0..... 0... nee 


Marketing the World's 
Finest Real Estate 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


LINCOLN - Beautiful 2.78 acre lot with stream 
and meadow. Three bedroom home with 


expansion possibilities. Walk to stores, train and 
MPU AUG e. 5)... ...0.00.0...05..2-2399,000 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Large, solid four bedroom home on 
cul-de-sac, ready for updating. Excellent potential 


for expansion. New 5-bedroom septic, hardwood 
LOTOUCHOUL eer tn tae ote, 480,000 


Recor ee 
sh it ‘er ag, . i - 


LINCOLN - New Contemporary Colonial on two 
acres abutting conservation land and pond, on 
private cul-de-sac. Jerry Swirsky. 781-899-0780 


LINCOLN - An elegant retreat in the heart of 
Lincoln, this 4,000 square foot Contemporary is 
sited on 13.6 acres. Small pond, private pool, 
near conservation land and trails........$1,600,000 


psP 


tan 
es 


£5 


w Juey 4, (845, Henry Davrv [TworEAu weEnr 
INTO THE woops AT Wave Pony TO BEGIN AZS 
GREAT Experrmenr. Ow DJueyv 4, [GG8, A mMIK oF 
AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL SCIENTISTS WENT INTO 
THE woods IN Lrucoen AND Cowcorp TO BEGIN 
ANOTHER GREAT EXPERIMENT IN HONOR oF 
Broprverszrry Days ro RECORD AS MANY DIVERSE 
SPECIES AS POSSTB4E WITHIN A TWENTY-FOUR AOUR 
PERIOD. | o@ETHER) WE RECORDED [GLO  piAnrsy 
ANIMALS» BuGs AND FUNGI. 


My MINUSCULE CONTRIBUTION WAS TO FIND THIRTY 
EIGAT DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF MUSHROOMS JUST 
ALON CG Lrucosn RoAp FROM THE RAILROAD TRACKS TO 
THE sCHoozes. Taar ‘s ABouT ONE EVERY TWO MINUTES 
WHEN WALKING SLOWLY) WHICH IFS PRECISELY THE 
POINT —- SLOWING DOWN TO SEE Att THAT THERE IS 
we) GYa/E 


Tae Fourrw oF Duty THEME TArS YEAR WAS 
" Twere's No Pace Lree Home”, A PARASE vuSED 
zu Tue Wrzeaev of Oz ro Ger Dogoray sAFELY 
BAcKk ro KaAwsAs. Bur Trae PorNT SHE MADE ABouT 
AOME THAT RANG TRUE WAS 4 soles pe EVER Go 
400K ING FOR MY KEART ‘s DESIRE AGAIN Ts WOM ’r 
400K ANY FARTHER THAN MY OWN BACK YARD) BECAUSE 
re xr xs r rwere TL wEVER REAUY wosr xr To 


or 


BEGIN WITH. 


Ove OWN BACK YARDS. 


ad 


7 q 
As rae Scarecrow sArp: Bur radArs so EASY. 
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"Think for Yourself, but Think of Others" 


(The Winning Essay for the Lincoln-Sudbury Fund Merit Scholarship) 
by Melody H. Jiang, Class of 1998 


"Think for yourself, but think of others." To me, this motto means that one needs to be 
one's own person and to have one's own ideas. At the same time, however, one also needs to 
be considerate of other people's needs. During my four years at Lincoln-Sudbury, I have 
learned to become a more independent thinker as well as to serve other people. 


Before I began high school, I was used to following directions from my parents and 
teachers. I depended on my parents for transportation, organization, money, and decision- 
making. I depended on my teachers to lead me step by step through the learning process, 
telling me what to do, when to do it, and how to do it. My parents kept track of my schedule 
and worried about the details. My teachers kept track of deadlines for papers and tests, and 
guided the class through every step of a project or essay. Much of my life was taken care of 
for me. 


After four years at L-S, though, I have learned to become more and more independent in 
many ways. Of course, I still depend on my parents and teachers to an extent, but now I no 
longer need them to organize my life forme. My parents no longer need to cart me around 
now that I have learned how to drive. I have also learned to keep track of my own budget, 
since I have a part-time job and my own checking account. But with each new step 
towards freedom and independence, I also gain more responsibility. I must watch how much 
I spend, balance my checkbook, and compare my own records with the bank statements, as 
well as keep an account of my work hours. Every day I must decide how to organize my 
schedule, according to my priorities, obligations, and activities. As a senior, I have found that 
I am busier than ever, and so I have had to make some tough decisions to give up a few of my 
activities. One of the toughest decisions I have had to make this year was to drop soccer so 
that I could spend more time on piano. I can no longer live in an ideal world in which I 
imagine that I can do it all and participate in everything I want to because Mom and Dad will 
take care of it. I must face reality and deal with the fact that I have to be selective about what I 
do. 


During the summer of my sophomore year, I had the opportunity to go to Taiwan as a 
Student Ambassador for the school. This experience forced me to be completely responsible 
for myself, as I was to travel halfway around the world by myself for five weeks. I had never 
been on my own for so long while being so far away from home. For the first time in my life, 
I had to do everything myself -- catch connecting flights, watch out for my luggage, take care 
of my money, stand up for myself, speak in front of a group of strangers, and solve the daily 
problems of life in an unfamiliar environment, including dealing with a cold and dozens of 
mosquito bites, not to mention two typhoons and an earthquake! 
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At L-S, I have learned to make efficient use of free time in my daily schedule, to keep up 
with all the details in all my classes, and to guide myself through long-term assignments. 
Taking AP U.S. History and Western Civilization (both in English and History), for example, 
forced me to devise my own schedule and style of reading, taking notes, studying, and 
writing papers. Many times, I was furnished only with a stack of reading and several choices 
of essay topics, as well as a deadline. In class, the teachers would lecture or lead discussions. 
During lectures, I had to decide what to take notes on and what to ignore, since the teachers 
moved very quickly and didn't write everything down on the blackboard, as was customary in 
elementary and middle school. During discussions, it was up to me, as a part of the class, to 
shape the content of our conversations. Those classes taught me to analyze and interpret 
material on my own, draw my own conclusions, and make connections. No one held me by 
the hand and told me how or what I should think. As a result, I have learned to be a more 
independent thinker. 


Besides being more independent, though, I have also learned to be more sensitive to the 
needs of people around me. Every year, my church youth group participates in several annual 
service projects, like the Walk for Hunger, the Boston Feed, Kingston House, and the Food 
Drive. One of my first service projects was the Boston Feed -- a day spent in downtown 
Boston passing out homemade lunches and blankets to homeless people. It was a cold winter 
day when we took the "T" into Boston, and I remember thinking to myself how terrible it 
must be to have nowhere to go to escape from the cold. The people we met along the way. 
were the type of people I would never have otherwise approached. They wore old, 
weatherbeaten clothes which matched their weatherbeaten faces. To the average passerby, 
they tended to blend into the nooks and corners where they huddled against the wind. Despite 
their unfortunate circumstances, though, they almost always gave us a smile and a thanks 
when we offered them some food to temporarily alleviate their hunger. We even stopped 
sometimes to chat with them for a while. I left Boston that day with the knowledge that the 
people we were serving were very real people who could not be ignored. They deserved the 
human contact and care that they had so little of. 


After this experience, I was eager to go on all the other youth group service trips. 
Sometimes the task was difficult -- the Walk for Hunger involved getting sponsorships and, of 
course, walking for 20 miles at a time in maybe not so perfect weather. Other times it wasn't 
so hard -- at the Kingston House shelter, we led a short worship session, prepared and served 
dinner for the homeless, and ate and talked with them like friends. But always, I would leave 
feeling thankful that I was fortunate enough to be able to serve others without having to worry 
about my own food and shelter. I would also gain a sense of having made a difference -- a 
small one perhaps, but nevertheless, a real difference. 


Today I still participate in those projects, but once in a while, I also follow my mom to 
help out at the Sudbury Food Pantry as a distributor or stocker. I enjoy organizing the boxes 
and cans and helping the people in my own community. Doing this has made me realize that I 
don't have to travel all the way to Boston to find a way to serve others; there is work to be 
done right at our doorstep. 


I am grateful for the opportunities that I have had during my years at L-S to grow, learn, 
and serve. College will offer me an even broader view of the world and confirm what I have 
learned and achieved at L-S. I will definitely continue thinking for myself and thinking of 
others as I begin my life away from home. 
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Our Kids Become Fntertainers 


By Rebecca Low 


“What good is sitting alone in your room? Come hear the 
music play. Life is a cabaret, ol’ chum. Come to the 
cabaret.” —Fred Kander & John Ebb 


A new form of cabaret came to Lincoln this spring, and 
Lincoln came out to see it. And we’re hoping that last 
April’s Coloring Book is just the beginning. 


A little over a year ago, following the success of my 
independent, all-student production of The Fantasticks, I 
began to think about creating a “theatre camp in April” 
for Lincoln and Sudbury teens. The project would be 
modeled on a similar and remarkable summer program 
that had an important impact on me. Among my goals 
was bringing middle school students from the two towns 
together before they reached the high school, and 
introducing them to high school students with a similar 
interest in musical theatre. While mixed in age, all 
participants would share a common commitment to 
improving their performance skills and a desire to 
entertain the community. 


I received important support from the Lincoln Players. 
Their “sponsorship” helped significantly in publicizing 
the show, and Larry Herlacher volunteered many hours to 
give us a great lighting design. A generous grant from the 
Ogden Codman Trust provided critical financial support, 
and these funds—in combination with fees paid by the 
“campers,” ticket revenues, and program advertising— 
permitted me to hire Providence actor/director, Robb 
Dimmick, my director for the past four summers. 


_ I was flattered when cabaret greats Lynne Jackson & 

Mike Palter agreed to work for a few days as vocal 
coaches. Their enthusiasm and invaluable musical skills 
made them a critical part of the project, and we quickly 
agreed that they become full-time Musical Directors. 
(When was the last time you heard about kids getting a 
chance to work one-on-one with international headliners?) 


Our cabaret, Coloring Book, brought together nine very 
talented young members of our community and three 
extraordinary performance professionals. We assembled 
the show, rehearsed, and performed during an intensive, 
two-week period. 


The process began on a Wednesday afternoon in Bemis 
Hall when each cast member came to “audition” with two 
prepared pieces. Robb had assembled a lengthy list of 
“color songs” from which to select numbers that built on 
the unique strengths of each actor. By the end of the day, 
our three directors assigned at least one song to each 
performer. 
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The show, conceived just for this troupe, began to gel that 
Wednesday afternoon, as a collection of songs and text 
bridges, all focused around the theme of color and the 
emotions they inspire. The monologues came from 
writings by Robb, and Mike, and poems by Shel 
Silverstein. Music ranged from Great American 
Songbook standards, like Irving Berlin’s “Blue Skies”, to 
more recently popular tunes, like Simon & Garfunkle’s 
“Feelin’ Groovy.” We included the Disney classic, 
“Zip-a-Dee-Doo-Dah,” and Monty Python’s “Galaxy 
Song.” From Broadway, there was Rogers & Hart’s 
mournful “Little Girl Blue,” and from the movies came 
Lerner & Loewe’s nostalgic, “I Remember it Well.” 


Robb’s wonderfully dramatic staging, coupled with 
Lynne & Mike’s insightful direction relating to song 
content brought the production to its adult and 
professional level. While Coloring Book became a 
sophisticated cabaret—a show performed by teens, but for 
adults—it would also appeal to children mature enough to 
be attentive, watch, and listen. 


Official rehearsals started on Sunday, April 19, and 
went Sunday-to-Sunday during the April school break— 
about six hours each day (you call this “vacation’?). 
There was a run-through and dress rehearsals after school 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Thursday, April 
30, we opened for the three-day/four-performance run. 


Several factors created the intimacy of cabaret. The 
show was performed to an audience seated at tables, 
rather than in rows of chairs. Before each performance, 
the cast members served desserts to their audience— 
mingling before they hung up their aprons and climbed 
onstage. But “onstage” was never far from the audience. 
Many songs were staged in the aisles, with verses sung 
directly to the crowd. And, in true cabaret fashion, the 
performers were always connecting with their audience. 
As Lynne explained, “We asked the actors to break the 
fourth wall of theatre, inviting the audience to let their 
emotions join us onstage.” 


As we'd hoped, audience response was fantastic! 
Coloring Book’s joy, energy, and talent proved to be 
appreciated by all ages. We watched our houses grow 
from just under 100 people opening night to overflowing 
on Saturday. By the time the four-performance run ended, 
over 500 community members had experienced what 
Coloring Book offered. 


Especially flattering was the reaction of Rollin Johnson, 
President of the Lincoln Players: “I witnessed an 
astonishing and moving transformation of kids to 
sophisticated entertainers. The audience marveled in the 
accomplishment. Coloring Book brought an entirely new 
dimension to the Players’ mission of involving and 
entertaining the community.” 
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Our cast realized that Coloring Book was a unique 
opportunity, too. Meghan Biggins, from Sudbury, MA, 
summed it up: “Robb is a super director, and I really 
enjoyed working with him. He pushed us to do our best 
and the final product is super! Lynne and Mike taught me 
so much about how to use my voice to sing with real 
emotions.” Lincoln’s Amanda Whalen, was especially 
touched. In a note to Lynne and Mike, she wrote, “You 
make me want to do this every day!” 


It shouldn’t be a surprise that our production team got 
so much satisfaction from working together, that we want 
to do it all again! Robb, Lynne, Mike, and I are hoping to 
repeat the success of Coloring Book by mounting a 
similar, expanded project in August called That’s Life! A 
Tribute to Frank Sinatra. While the era of Sinatra may 
have ended, That’s Life! will help to ensure that his 
legacy will be passed on to the next generation. Sinatra 
understood just what the /yrics of a song were saying, 
explaining our feelings—often better than we could 
understand them, ourselves. Song selection, arrangement, 
respect for the composer, phrasing, and diction were 
Sinatra’s hallmarks, and the lessons he offers are timeless. 


Like Coloring Book, this second workshop/revue is 
open to area teens and will be tailored to the talent we 
attract. We will rehearse for six hours each day from 
August 8-August 18. Performances will be August 19-23. 
Our present plan is to use space in the Methodist Church 
at the corner of Conant Road and Route 117, but this is 
subject to change. 


During the two weeks the Coloring Book’s cast, artistic 
staff, and I spent together, nothing thrilled me more than 
watching a group of talented teens—working under 
professional guidance—grow and learn so much about 
performance, themselves, and each other. And what fun! 
Behind the scenes, something else happened. Some 
lasting friendships were formed—friendships that cross 
both age and town boundaries. Robb, Lynne, Mike, and I 
will continue to build this tradition with That's Life. 


I hope that the community will support projects such as 
Coloring Book and That’s Life! through participation, 
attendance, and funding. As we’ve seen with Coloring 
Book, and hope to discover again with That’s Lifel, 
adolescent theatre, cabaret, and collaboration with 
professionals in these fields can be pursued and developed 
in our community. I’ve lived in Lincoln for all of my 18 
years, and I’ve learned that traditions last far longer here 
than the people who start them. As I prepare to leave for 
college, I hope that when I return, I will find the traditions 
of adolescent theatre and cabaret flourishing in our 
community. 


For more information about participating in or 
purchasing tickets for That’s Life!, A Tribute to Frank 
Sinatra, call Rebecca Low at 259-8341. 
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Premiering This Fall... 
Young scholars explore the 1700s. 


Mary Hartwell and Her World: 
Domestic Life In Colonial New England 


Featuring the... 
history, education, 
clothing, food, 
medicine, games, 
and crafts 
of colonial 
New England. 
Designed for 
2nd to 4th graders. 


Available from The Cottage Press... 


your hometown publishers. 
781-259-8771 


THIS SUMMER.| 


BEACH BUCKETS 


OUTDOOE GEILL FOLS 
PAPER PLATES € NAPKINS 


“Something “Special 


i THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 


LINCOLN ROAD: LINCOLN. MA 
S12) 29 CO) een 


DeCordova’s Sculpture Park 


Many Lincoln residents enjoy DeCordova’s 
Sculpture Park on a regular basis. After all, the Park 
is a beautiful setting with rolling lawns and wooded 
terrains, which contain many rare and non-native 
tree species. The Sculpture Park is a great place to 
bring children, take a nature walk, romp with a dog, 
and enjoy a picnic, while being surrounded by over 
70 sculptures. Although you may visit the 35-acre 
Park often, you may not realize that you are actually 
walking through an outdoor sculpture exhibition. 

The DeCordova Sculpture Park is a unique 
cultural resource. It provides the only ongoing 
exhibition of large-scale, contemporary American 
outdoor sculpture in New England and is one of the 
few sculpture parks in the world to maintain a 
constantly rotating program. The 60 to 70 sculptures 
that comprise the Park are made up of a three-part 
exhibition program. 

The first part consists of outdoor sculpture 
from the DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park’s 
permanent collection. These works include 20" 
century sculpture by historically significant artists 
such as George Rickey and Alexander Liberman. 

The second part of this exhibition program 
is comprised of pre-existing large-scale outdoor 
sculptures borrowed by DeCordova from artists, 
dealers, and private collectors. There works are 
selected by DeCordova curators and sited in 
consultation with the artist whenever possible. 

The third exhibition part is made up of site- 
specific, long-term outdoor sculptures and 
installations designed by artists expressly for 
specific sites in the Sculpture Park. There works are 
selected by DeCordova curators, commissioned by 
the Museum, and funded exclusively through 
outside grants (agencies which have funded site- 
specific work at DeCordova include the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the LEF Foundation, and 
the Massachusetts Cultural Council). Artists and 
curators work together, sometimes over a number of 
years, to develop, fund, and construct site-specific 
work for the Sculpture Park. 

All sculptures in the Sculpture Park are 
documented in the DeCordova Sculpture Park 
Guide, an annually updated publication. The Guide 
contains a map locating each work in the Park and a 


photograph of each sculpture or installation 
accompanied by identifying information and a brief 
artist’s statement. | 

You can also view the sculptures from your 
own chair by visiting DeCordova’s web site at 
www.decordova.org. You can tour the Sculpture 
Park through digital images and can locate a 
particular sculpture either by artist or location. 

The Sculpture Park is open year round 
during daylight hours and is free to all visitors. Free 
guided tours of the Sculpture Park are given each 
Saturday and Sunday at | pm from May to October. 
Some of these tours are led by Associate Museum 
Guides, who are local high school students that have 
passed an extensive training program conducted by 
DeCordova’s Museum School. Special tours for 
organizations, school groups, and the visually 
impaired are also available for a fee. 

In addition to the Sculpture Park, DeCordova 
also has a Sculpture Terrace, which is accessible via 
the Museum. Currently displayed on the Terrace 
through May, 1999 is Niki Ketchman: Fabrications, 
which was organized by DeCordova Associate 
Curator Nick Capasso. Ketchman, a Connecticut 
resident, has created an entirely new body of work for 
this exhibition, to date, the most challenging and 
ambitious of her career. 

The sculpture presented in Niki Ketchman: 
Fabrications is unexpected and refreshing in the 
context of contemporary American art. Ketchman’s 
brightly colored, humorous, feminine, and feminist 
objects are created with the artist’s signature process of 
hand-weaving industrial materials into funky art forms. 
Fabrications is accompanied by an illustrated color 
catalogue with essays by Associate Curator Nick 
Capasso and The Nation art critic, Arthur Danto. 

The DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday- 
Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday 
holidays. Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior 
citizens, students and youth 6 -1 2. Children age 5 and 
under are admitted free. Members and Lincoln 
residents are admitted free. For more information, 
please call 781/259-8355 or visit the Museum’s web 
site at www.decordova.org. 
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Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
Call Store For Details 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 
1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 

One Hour APS Film Developing 

Quality Photo Processing 

Portrait Studio 

Photo Restoration Done On-Site 

Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 

Custom Framing i 

E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 
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Life in Lincoln 


Fourth of July Parade 'T need a roofer.." 


The Lincoln Review 


July - August 1998 
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Life in Lincoln 
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STIORENTINE 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed | 
We offer unbeatable ‘prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


ae 
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premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


| experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 


oT perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
: [ Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 a 
eas, S28 FE: | | 


So — 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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: Sticks and Stones 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


On Sunday June 15, 1998 The New York Times 
had a story on the front page (above the fold) on wages 
of the unskilled and quoted a Chicago economist that 
"unskilled workers were getting the short end of the stick 
- and its getting shorter." The same day The Books and 
Learning Section of The Boston Globe had a review of a 
book by Jill McCorkle in which the reviewer wrote that 
"Winn-Dixie-loving women" (whoever they are - cpk) .. 
"always seemed to get the short end of the stick." 

Most sticks have two ends and just looking at one, 
I have a hard time seeing which end is long and which 
short. And a marital stick? For one spouse to beat the 
other? Do sticks grow and/or shrink? 

Once one gets started on sticks, it is hard to know 
where to stop. Stick is both a noun and a verb. A stick 
in the mud. Stick them up! And even a participle: 

Lady Macbeth: We fail? 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 

And we'll not fail. (Macbeth , Act 1. Sc.7) 

It is not explained where the sticking-place is - at the 
short or the long end. 

The title of this essay, of course, comes fom "Stick 
and stones can break my bones, but names can never hurt 
me." 

Close to a homonym, but can’t count it, is the 
Yiddish "shtick," which can be defined as a ploy which in 
turn needs another definition. 

But for me give me double puns, as in 

Any stick to beat a dog (presumably, too, either 
the long or short end) and the philosopher’s shtick on 
how to win arguments: 

Any stigma to beat a dogma. 


I am tempted to bring in the name of a very good 
graduate student some years back, Dr. Marcia Stigum, 
but resist, a Ciceronian trope. 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Sahirday 10-5 


COX 


LOOX 


OurR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


w Natural and Organic Foods 

w Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

¥ Spices and Herbs 

w% Natural Vitamins and Supplements 

¥ Homeopathic Remedies 

vw Natural Health and Beauty Aids 

w Foods for Special Diets 

Ww 

w 

Ww 

w 


Organic Wines 
Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 
International Cuisines 


Dy 
Unusual Groceries from Many Countries —2@7R& 


S 


CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


& The Cotton Collection 
HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES ¢« ORGANIC WINES 
NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING « FOOTWEAR ¢ FUTONS 
89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 
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| Hair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA . 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333, 781-259-9000 781-259302e 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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No More Ecuador 


Ralph M. Gilbert 


The recent Boston Globe article of the sinking 
of the 70 foot motor yacht, Moby Dick,with a 
loss of four lives in 15 foot seas was 
particularly terrifying to me. Not only did I 
know one of the Elder Hostel passengers, but 
had survived that same voyage six months ago 
with my wife, son and five month pregnant 
daughter-in-law. I know well the terror of the 
roll of the boat so extreme that no sky is visible. 
In 30 knot winds and 20 foot seas, we too left 
from Espanola Island headed to Santa Cruz 
Island. Our voyage would also prove to be a 
matter of pure survival. 

Our story begins at 0 degrees latitude, 91 
degrees longitude and 600 miles due west of the 
coast of Equador in the islands once known as 
Las Encantadas, the Enchanted Islands - now 
named for the large land tortoise, the 
Galapagos. These volcanic islands, isolated in 
the life-rich cold Humboldt Current coming up 
from Antarctica, contain certain animals 
unknown in the rest of our world. It was here 
that study of these remarkable specimens would 
lead to the Theory of Evolution. 

“If life is but a dream, as poets say, I am sure 
that the visions of (this) journey are among 
those which would best help get one through a 
long night. (However) if one is subject to 
seasickness, one should think twice before 
undertaking (this) long voyage. This is not an 
ailment which you can be rid of in a matter of 
days: I speak from experience.” Charles 
Darwin, 1859. 

Perhaps Darwin was referring to the 
incredible lapse of survival instinct in that 
creature whose opposing thumb and superior 
brain puts him at the top of the food chain. 
Why would men come to visit this area during 
the time of El Nino? In this area of the Pacific 
Ocean now, there is a blanket of warm water 
one and a half times as large as the continental 
U.S. and 500 feet deep. This warm water 
elevates the air temperatures which creates low 
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pressure areas. Sea levels rise and create 
surface waves that move across the ocean 


- causing floods, storms and conditions unsuited 


for the type of sea craft that normally carry 
sunburned tourists, such as our group, from 
island to island. It is also a time of die-offs of 
many land creatures that ultimately depend on 
the colder currents for life-rich plankton. 

Stranger yet is the introduction during the El 
Nino year of creatures such as the Yellow 
Bellied Sea Snake whose venom is stronger 
than the Cobra’s and the Concentric Puffer Fish 
whose bite is highly toxic resulting in possible 
death from respiratory paralysis. I was bitten 
by one of these beauties, but that comes later. 

If we could survive the raging seas and the 
poisonous animals, we would still have to face 
that microbe which results in Shigalla, an 
infectious disease of the stomach and bowels. 
We would also all come home with that 
souvenir. 

We flew into the tiny island of Baltra, four 
members of a larger group of 15 put together by 
Nature Discoveries Tours. May their name be 
blotted out of our memories. Having 
questioned them about El Nino before we came, 
lacking either wit or cleaving to mendacity, they 
assured us that even our daughter-in -law, in 
her special condition, would be safe. We got 
on the small panga and motored to the ship. 

He stood facing us with expression of passive 
hostility. He, Rolf, captain of the Tip Top III, 
would be here long after we, inconsequential 
interlopers, had left the islands. With a disdain 
for those who didn’t possess his language, he 
refused to speak English except for the one time 
that he conveyed to me in a heavy accent, that 
our toilet was not only stopped up, but would 
remain so for the rest of the trip. In the worst 
of conditions, the Captain never attempted to 
appear and reassure us. The only time we saw 
him in an animated mood was when he had his 
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arm around the pretty blonde divorcee with us. 

Having drawn the lot for the ominous Cabin 
#1, my wife and I descended down the narrow 
ship’s ladder to unpack. As we opened the 
door, we experienced the mind numbing 
vibration of the big diesel engine. The air was 
stale with sweat, sewage and diesel exhaust. 
Attempting to unpack, I experienced a wave of 
nausea and weakness. Retreating to the upper 
salon deck, I realized that I couldn’t stay in this 
closed, un-air-conditioned space, so I went up 
one more deck to lie down on a bench in the 
humid air. I remained there for the next 10 
hours, past dinner and through the night. 
Curled up in a fetal position, I was awakened 
once, by William the waiter, who informed me 
that it was raining. I told him it didn’t matter. 

The next morning, I met the other members of 
the trip. Mainly in their 60’s and older, they 
were comprised of physicians, executives and 
professionals. In addition, there was one tall, 
cadaverously thin man of some undetermined 
age, wheezing and coughing a cough that I 
recognized as tubercular or worse. He added 
surrealistic, ominous Ingmar Bergman 
foreshadowing since his name did not appear on 
the ship’s manifest. This would prove to be an 
unreasonably stoic, uncomplaining group with 
an appetite for endless biological, evolutionary 
and geological minutia. This detail, I was to 
find out on the first island we docked at, was to 
be served up in the hot sun in an excruciatingly 
languid manner by our guide, Alex. When the 
Opportunity for those who wanted to return to 
the boat arose, I eagerly accepted, and with my 
family got into the pitching panga, with two of 
the young crew members, on the way back to 
the boat. 

Swimming off the fantail of the boat, my son 
and I could see through our snorkel masks a 
school of fish curiously investigating us. We 
swam around and tried to touch the fish. It was 
particularly eerie to feel this cold blooded scaly 
creature and just as I realized how unnatural it 
all was, I looked up to see that the current had 
taken me some distance away from the boat. As 
I began to swim, I experienced a sharp pain on 
the pinkie finger of my right hand. I realized I 
was being bitten. Attempting to move as 
quickly as possible, upon reaching the ship’s 
ladder, I tossed my mask on the boat and tried 
to remove my fins in the water. Being afflicted 
with some sort of hand locking syndrome, 
when I tried to remove my left flipper with my 
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right hand, my hand locked in a claw position 
that left me with one flipper on and one off, 
hanging onto the ladder. I could not ascend the 
ladder with the flipper on, so I had to unlock 
my hand by force by pulling it open before I 
could struggle on board. 

The next evening, I once again slept on deck 
and after 6:30 a.m. breakfast, we explored other 
islands in search of land and sea iguanas, 
Galapagos turtles, sea lions, and birds of every 
stripe and color. The pace remained painfully 
slow. 

Long before we came on this trip, we tried to 
put the effects of El Nino in some kind of 
perspective. Being a bit cynical, I thought that 
most of the reports were published by media 
just to attract attention. The next day we were 
proved to be wrong. The seas began to pick to 
swells of 15 feet and the wind to 30 knots. 

“A dense bank of cloud became visible to the 
northward; it had a sinister dark olive tint, and 
lay low and motionless upon the sea, 
resembling a solid obstacle in the path of the 
ship. She went floundering towards it like an 
exhausted creature driven to its death.” 

“Heavy sprays enveloped the ship from stem 
to stern and instantly in the midst of her regular 
rolling, she began to jerk and plunge as though 
she had gone mad with fright.” 

“...and then the real thing came at last. It was 
something formidable and swift like the sudden 
smashing of a vital wrath. It seemed to explode 
around the ship with an overpowering 
concussion and a rush of great waters as if an 
immense dam had been blown up to windward, 
an earthquake, a land slip, an avalanche, 
overtake a man incidentally, as it were - without 
passion. A furious gale attacks him like a 
personal enemy, tries to grasp has limbs, 
fastens upon his mind, seeks to rout his very 
spirit out of him.” 

“We saw the head of the wave topple over, 
adding the might of its crash to the tremendous 
uproar raging around us and almost at the same 
instant the stanchion was wrenched away...All 
the time being tossed, flung and rolled in great 
volumes of water, (I) kept repeating mentally, 
with the utmost precipitation, the words: ‘My 
God!. My God! My God!” 1895, Joseph 
Conrad Typhoon 

The cabin became dark as the ship rolled to 
submerged our porthole. We were in trouble! 
Just then we heard the ship’s engines slow 
down. The life boats, sitting on davits, two 


decks above the water, has been swept loose by 
a high wave and came smashing back into the 
side of the ship. The crew was able to retrieve 
and reset the boats but now one was stove in 
just below the water line. One less life boat and 
one left intact. Days later, we would find out 
that this storm had caused at least one ship to 
drag anchor onto rocks and have to be 
abandoned by Captain, crew and passengers. 
Another boat split in half on the high seas and 
sunk. Thirty six hours later, faces white with 
fear, we limped into Puerto Ayaurto on the tiny 
island of Santa Cruz. The Family jumped ship. 
We had had enough. 

We made our way to the Hotel Castro. Here, 
we were assured, that not withstanding the 
intense heat of the evening, fans would be 
provided. They were. Unfortunately, electricity 
was not and at one o’clock in the morning, the 
lights and the fans went off. The only thing that 
did not cease was the rocking. This phenomena 
of walking across the wildly rocking deck 
would continue for days. The next morning 
as I walked alone in the steamy jungle on my 
way to the beach, I could only walk a few steps 
until I recovered my equilibrium and then 
another three or four steps until depleted by 
heat, the diarrhea and the faux rocking, I had to 
sit and rest. I sat once next to a bird that looked 
at me in a comical manner. First he turned his 
head one way and then the other as if to say, 
“What’s up with you?” Occasionally, he would 
catch a moth but then come back to sit next to 
me. I found out later this was the Galapagos 
Fly Catcher and with his handsome yellow neck 
and fuzzy crested head, he became my 
companion for the day. At last I caught sight of 
the beach and a sign that said to the best of my 
interpretation: Attention: Danger of Death! 
Showing a drowning stick figure. I took this to 
be a bad thing, a so I entered the water only up 
to the second row of breakers. 

The highlight of our trip and perhaps the 
most indicative event occurred nest. My wife 
rose from her chair to say “Look at that!” We 
all rose to watch a lone marine iguana proceed 
down the center of the main street while cars 
deferred to him. 

Back in the United States, still suffering 
from the effects of diarrhea, we all felt the more 
vulnerable and worn by our experience and 
vowed to each other that if we ever again have 
the urge to corroborate Darwin’s theories, we’d 
rent the video. 
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Sketchbooking in Ireland 


with DeCordova's Barbara Stecher 


May 16 -23, 1999 


Have fun ... join Barbara and learn to sketch on the go. Any level of drawing skill is fine — 
beginner to advanced. You'll learn the secrets of making successful visual travel journals, and 
love doing it. Non-sketchers are welcome to enjoy all Ireland has to offer... 


Barbara presently teaches "Sketchbooking"” and "Watercolor for Traveling" at the DeCordova — 
Museum School of Art, and in addition, has taught these courses aboard the Royal Viking Sky, 
for Elderhostel, and most recently, “Sketchbooking from Athens to Istanbul’. 


This exciting program, in its sixth year, offers seven days of instruction and guidance, field trips, 
plus round trip air, accomodations, transfers, full Irish breakfasts daily, 3 dinners, our own luxury 
mini-coach, and admission to several of Ireland's favorite attractions. We will be visiting Dublin, 


Waterford, Killarney and Limerick. Also the Ring of Kerry, the Blarney Stone and the majestic 
Cliffs of Moher. 


$ 1999.00 per person,d/o.$ 500.00 nonrefundable deposit is required. Final payment must be 
made by February 1,1999. This trip is limited to 14 people. 


Home Phone 
Bus. Phone 
State Zip 


Share Room Yes Q No Q AgeGroup: 20-30 0 40-60 Q 62+Q0 


Smoking Yes iy Now Passport # Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the travel 
services, accomodations etc. you have booked. 


Signature Date 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
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Dear Readers, 


When I think back on the summer, I hear the cawing of crows. And 
everytime I looked at my feeder they were eating. Hope they don’t get to be a 
problem like the geese in Sandy Pond that Geoff McGean tells us about in the lead 
article. , 

When I was in the reference room last week I found the librarians running 
around with boxes in hand. I'll let you figure out what they were doing. And then 
I was told that we had a deer in down town Lincoln that crossed the road in the 
crosswalk. Guess he can read. 

Let’s thank Jackie Lenth who spread the woodchips in the playground near 
Smith. When I would be playing tennis she would be hard at work. 

We have four regular columns now. Our newest is a column from 
DeCordova Museum written by Corrie Corwin. The others are Charlie 
Kindleberger and his "word-play," the high school (almost always), and The Library 
Bookie (written by Jeanne Bracken). They are the backbone of our magazine and 
we thank them. 

I am looking forward to Codman Fair and also the neighboorhood meetings 
this Fall being organized by the Planning Board. 

Happy Fall to All. 
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cover illustration by Edith Hollinsworth 
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PROTECTING 
LINCOLN’S WATER 
Sw PLY 


by Geoff McGean 


In early spring, the Town received notice from the 
Department of Environmental Protection (DEP) stating that 
water quality samples from Flint’s Pond (the Town’s 
principle drinking water supply) had failed to meet the 
criteria for Lincoln to maintain its waiver from filtration. 
Basically, water testing at the intake for Flint’s Pond 
exceeded standards for coliform levels over a period of time 
as defined in the Federal Surface Water Treatment Rule, 
which regulates surface drinking water supplies. While no 
test results showed coliform within the distribution system, 
i.e. what actually goes into residents homes, the regulations 
provide an extra layer. of protection for public health; 
therefore standards must be met in the raw water supply 
before any type of disinfection treatment. 

The recent exceedance of coliform levels may result 
in the need for the Town to design and construct a drinking 
water filtration plant over the next few years at a capital cost 
of up to $5,000.000. As required by DEP, the Town has 
entered into a Consent Order which sets forth a schedule for 
design and construction of a filtration plant. However, the 
Consent Order does allow the Town to provide evidence to 
DEP that the cause of the coliform has been identified, was 
caused by an unusual event; and has now been controlled. If 
DEP agrees with the Town’s evidence, the State may not 
require the immediate construction of a filtration plant. 

Over the last few months members of the Water 
Commission, Conservation Commission, Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust, Board of Selectmen, Board of Health, 
DeCordova Museum Board of Trustees and town residents 
have formed a task force to set a course of action which will 
provide the maximum amount of protection for the Town’s 
water supply and avoid the need to build a filtration plant. 
While the goal of the Water Commission is clearly to 
continue to provide the highest quality water to residents. it is 
the belief of the task force that this can best be accomplished 
through aggressive watershed management using the Town’s 
natural resources to avoid the costly burden of a filtration 
plant. 

With the assistance of technical experts from Camp 
Dresser and McKee (consulting firm), the Town has just 
completed an update of its Water Resource Protection Plan 
for Flint’s Pond. The Plan calls for additional Watershed 
Protection measures to further protect the Town’s water 
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supply. Some of the initial actions which have already been 
undertaken include closing all trails that are in close 
proximity to the Pond and closing all other public access 
around the Pond (including a temporary voluntary closure by 
Decordova Museum of their hillside adjacent to the pond.) 
Additional measures include increasing conservation ranger 
patrols to prevent violations within the watershed, testing 
septic systems near the pond to ensure they are functioning 
properly, and expanding watershed educational outreach to 
residents and visitors to the area. Within the pond itself, a 
more comprehensive sampling program has been initiated to 
better understand where there may be potential sources of 
contamination, and aggressive measures are being undertaken 
to deter geese and other large flocks of waterfowl from using 
the pond. 

Based on the evidence to date, large flocks of geese, 
which periodically land on the pond, may be contributing 
significantly to elevated coliform levels. Most of the geese 
problems originate from resident populations and not the 
migratory species which pass through the area on their way to 
and from Canada each year. This resident population was 
introduced by sportsmen many years ago to attract migratory 
geese for hunting. This “local” resident population has 
rapidly expanded and does not have the migratory instincts of 
the native Canada Geese. Instead this population has adapted 
extremely well to the suburban landscape of manicured lawns 
and small open water bodies. Since receiving a permit from 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in February, the Water 
Department has undertaken aggressive harassment measures 
aimed at effectively controlling local populations of Canada 
Geese on the pond. 

On September 23 at a public hearing, the Town will 
have an opportunity to present evidence to the DEP that the 
Town’s drinking water is indeed of the highest quality, 
potential sources of coliform and other contamination have 
been identified and are being controlled, and that the Town 
has committed its resources to a very active watershed 
management program to allow for the long-term use of 
Flint’s Pond as an unfiltered water supply. DEP will review 
the evidence by the Town and ultimately decide whether the 
Lincoln must move forward with construction of a filtration 
plant or whether it will modify the Consent Order to allow 
Flint’s Pond to remain unfiltered as long as all water quality 
standards are met. 
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THANK YOU for your interest, membership, contributions and 


help which has made the construction of the new barn possible. The 
realization of this plan within the celebration of our twenty-fifth year 
is a tribute to the dedication of the people in this community to the 
preservation of historic land, land use and structures. We, on the 
board of directors, work hard to keep our objectives straight and 
keep the vision that established Codman Community Farms. The 
barns belong to the people of the town of Lincoln. Come, join us. 
Visit the farm, volunteer, participate in the educational classes. 
Sincerely, 


The Board of Directors 


Bisty Donaldson, President Joanna Hopkins, Treasurer 

Gabrielle Brenninkmeyer, Education John LeClaire, Agriculture 

Kit Carmody, Agriculture Peggy Marsh, New Barn 

Lindsay Clemens, Clerk David O’Neil, New Barn Architect 
Holly Cole, Education Stacy Osur, Events 

Pam Dickinson, Finance Mickie Rice, Agriculture 

Joe Hallstein, New Barn David Ries, Agriculture & Fundraising 
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As part of the celebration of the 150th anniversa- 
ry of the Old Town Hall, Jack Maclean will speak in 
Bemis Hall, Sunday, October 18 at 2:30. Bemis is on the 
original site of the Old Town Hall and Jack is the author 
of A Rich Harvest, the definitive history of the Town. 
Following Jack’s talk all are invited to walk to the Library 
for a reception, passing the site on the north side of the 
*white church’ where the building was moved in 1892 to 
make room for the "new" town hall, the present Bemis. 
This interesting afternoon is sponsored by The Lincoln 
Historical Society in cooperation with the Old Town Hall 
Corporation and all are invited. 

A bit of history. At the first Town Meeting held 
in this building in December 1848, it was agreed that the 
building would be "opened without charge for all Political 
Temperance Antislavery and peace meetings and Lectur- 
ers for Lyceum, and Singing Schools for Picnicks, fairs 
and Sabbath school celebration for all Literary and 
scientific Lecturers to which no admission fee is charged." 
Four years later the Town’s first high school was opened 
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on the first floor and in the 1870’s the Town’s first public 
library occupied the space. After it was sold by the Town 
and moved, the Chapin family maintained it as a general 
store and post office. Then, it was sold to Charles 
Sumner Smith and moved to its present location, the 
store and post office remaining open in a different 
location each day as it traveled down Lincoln Road. In 
1962 a group of citizens formed the non-profit Old Town 
Hall Corporation to purchase and maintain the structure. 
The present post office and the Corporation’s Exchange 
continue the 100 plus year post office and general store 
tradition. 

As the building celebrates its 150th year, repair or 
partial replacement of the four columns fronting the 
building will begin in October. The Corporation is 
working with a restoration architect and soliciting bids 
from contractors. The exact scope of the work remains 
unclear pending opening the columns (which are hollow) 
and removing the flooring to fully inspect their supporting 
foundation. 
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LINCOLN Noted-architect’s new Shingle-Style set 
majestically on hilltop! On Tower Road. $1,280,000 


LINCOLN New 3,700 SF 10 rm Colonial in super 
prime n’borhood! On Old Concord Road. $940,000 
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LINCOLN New 4-bedroom Colonial to-be-built on 2 
acres. Meadow views! On Old Concord Rd. $895,000 


LINCOLN Wayland-side opportunity! 4-bedroom 
Ranch, family n’borhood! On Linway Rd. $395,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 

Proprietor Betty Kimnach Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Avrial Young 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Dee Davenport Ray Bailey 


Christopher Morely, MM, Business Manager 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 group/ 
west 
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LINCOLN August occupancy! Beautifully built, all 
3,500 SF. View, too! On Old Concord Rd. $828,000 


LINCOLN Just 8 years old & finished LL makes 
5,400 SF! Fab for family! On Tower Rd. $819,000 


LINCOLN Country living, in-town convenience! 
Skylit 3 bdrm, 1 level. On Codman Rd. $339,000 


LINCOLN One-level end unit at Farrar Pond! 
Private & pretty yard, room to expand! $299K 


LINCOLN Geen Hf dream location x Zr of 
quiet cul-de-sac! Acre+. On Huntley Lane. $595K www.realtorads.com 
Pn sia www.luxury-realestate.com 
ee Tete eto 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 


SrOUuUP/ vest In the 781 area call: 259-9700 
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e 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River ® Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
e 24-Hour Security ¢ Fitness Center ® Fine Dining 
¢ Social Activities Weekly Housekeeping 
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e MaritenencesEece Lifestyle ® Indoor Parking 


ury Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing tf 
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Remarks to the Lincoln School Faculty 


August 31, 1998 2 
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Mark K. McQuillan 


Superintendent of Schools ae = 


Good Morning and Welcome Back! peer YY 
Sheila Williams 

I don't know about you, but I could have used another week. I keep 

thinking it has to do with the fact that we're starting so early, but I really 

know the cause is my trip home to California three weeks ago. I spent just 

enough time there - at Lake Tahoe and later in Yosemite - to forget all my 

troubles and to recall that once, in the splendor of the 60s, I spent the bulk of 

my days water skiing, fly fishing, and wondering if I would ever grow tall 

enough to date Bonnie Briggs who was 6’1” and allegedly interested in lower 

class men. 1998 might be called the summer of “How McQuillan got his 

Groove Back," but on further reflection, I know it's really just a case of being 

with my parents and old friends and having a week to read, catch up, and 

recapture old glories. I really had a great summer, and I hope you did, too. 


This is not to say that all was bliss. No. I still had the month of July 
to get used to the fact that my daughter Elizabeth has the same boyfriend after 
sixteen months, still expects to drive my BMW when she finishes drivers’ 
ed., and still terrifies me by talking about taking a couple of years off before 
going to college and living at home. I still have a father, moreover, who, at 
79, insists on following me along the stream to make sure I don't get hurt 
while fishing, and a mother who still worries if I am going to turn out all 
right when I grow up. And I still had to face the fact that, as superintendent 
of schools, groove or otherwise, I have to open school on August 31, my 
birthday, and admit to the world that I am SO. 


The life of a superintendent, I once concluded, is like being an air traffic 
controller in a Stephen King novel: You never know what's going to land 
next, but when it does, the lights go out and it usually isn’t a plane that’s 
blinking at you in the dark. Daunting as the start of school can be, I am 
consoled that we got it all done, and that I was not alone. Karen Erickson 
performed her usual miracles to get our budget in order and our bus routes 
planned, Dot Olson spent a lifetime interviewing and hiring support 
personnel, all the while bracing for her daughter's first year at Haverford 
College. The man who never rests until the job is done - Jim Baker - battled 
cockroaches and government bureaucrats alike (with equal fervor, I might add) 
to get our buildings renovated, cleaned, and safe for Wednesday's opening, and 
throughout it all, Patrick MacMillan, carpenter and craftsman par excellence, 
dazzled us all by the quality of his work on Joanne's and Barry's offices. 


I am most indebted to all who pitched in this summer to make this 
opening a smooth one, especially Cynthia Barthold, our principals, 
custodians, and assistants in Central Office. And to Maria Barker and our 
entire cafeteria staff who prepared the hall and offered us breakfast, I extend 
heartfelt thanks. You did a great job, as always. 
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¢Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
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| 478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


perfect frame for your artwork. 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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In deciding what I wanted to say to you this morning, I found myself 
rereading old speeches and thinking over the themes of my previous opening 
day addresses. In past years I have spoken to you about our need to draw 
together, the importance of updating our curriculum with challenging content 
and new technologies, the importance of civic responsibility in fulfilling our 
mission, the value of structure and long-term stability, and the necessity of 
becoming a K-8 school system in word and in deed. 


Taken together, all of these issues point to what I want to talk about 
today: Namely, what we must do if we are to model the importance of life- 
long learning for our students, and in so doing, transform our sense of what 
we can and must do as educators. 


I'd like to begin with a short, success story. As many of you know, 
last week twenty-five of you came in a week early to participate in in a four- 
day workshop designed to introduce and deepen people's understanding of the 
Investigations mathematics program. What made the event so remarkable 
were several things: First, for the first time in my memory we had reached 
consensus about what curriculum we wanted to implement. No longer, it 
seemed, were we a district arguing Over which math program we wanted to 
use and which guiding assumptions we wanted to follow. In short, a 
consistent philosophy prevailed. Second, the workshop participants came 
from all schools and all departments - Pupil Services, Hanscom, and Lincoln 
Schools alike - and talked and learned as a system, for the first time, 
seemingly, in years. Third, the workshop was planned, organized, and 
delivered by two or our own teachers, Becky Eston and Cathy O'Connell. 
Becky and Cathy not only did a masterful job, but their credibility with their 
colleagues also made the techniques they were modeling all that much more 
doable. Fourth, Becky and Cathy were not alone in their levels of expertise; 
others in the room could have led the training (and I say this not to detract 
from the obvious expertise of these two people, but rather to signal how 
much talent was assembled in that room). Fifth, the seminar was the first of 
what I anticipate will be several similar summer institutes sponsored by the 
Codman Trust, a Lincoln-based grant foundation. And sixth, the training 
seminar was not a random, one-time event that surfaced because it was a 
popular thing to do and we had the money. Rather, it was part of a long- 
range plan that has been developing slowly, to link curriculum and 
instruction to relevant, ongoing professional development for teachers. 


This one example, I believe, is indicative of the type of learning 
organization we can become and are becoming. It is representative of the 
exceptional talent and commitment that resides in this faculty, and it shows 
just how interested as professionals you are in your craft. If this were an 
isolated event, I would probably be less effusive. But if you consider all that 
the faculty and administrators did this summer, it is evident that we are, as a 
system, moving in positive new directions: Thirty of you, with little more 
than the promise of a few PDPs, came for a week-long 30 hour seminar on 
brain research offered by Dr. David Urion. (Thank you, Dot, for having the 
foresight to plan this.) Nine of you attended TERC workshops in Dedham; 
five of you went to Lesley College's Literacy Institute. Judy Glassman and 
Sue Abrams went to the Harvard Principals' Center for a week of intensive 
training on the role of principals as leaders and creators of school culture. 
And while all of these people were studying, others of you were writing 
curricula--in art, music, technology, and physical education--and others of 
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fine coffees & teas... baked goods 


sandwiches... gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga Is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


OUR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


vw Natural and Organic Foods 

w Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 
Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids 
Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 
International Cuisines 

¥ Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 


RN Competitive Prices 
SY Individual Attention 
CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


& The Cotton Collection 
HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES * ORGANIC WINES 
NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING * FOOTWEAR ¢ FUTONS 
89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE’RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 
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you, still, were planning assessments in mathematics and world language 
study. In short, an enormous amount of focused, purposeful learning took 
place this summer, all of it by choice, and for me, as superintendent, it 
marked the beginning of a new phase in our growth and development as a 
system. 


Peter Senge - whom some of you will recognize as an organizational 
theorist at the Sloan School of Management at MIT - has written extensively 
about what he calls “learning organizations” (Senge, 1990). A learning 
organization, he writes, is one that can “deal with the problems and 
opportunities of today, and invest in its capacity to embrace tomorrow 
because its members are continually focused on enhancing and expanding 
their collective awareness and capabilities.” (See Senge, 1994, p.4.) An 
organization that can do this, he suggests, is one that can learn to take 
command of itself, shape its future, and succeed. 


In The Fifth Discipline Fieldbook (loaned to me, parenthetically, by 
Kristin Mawhinney who attended a year-long seminar on the topic last year), 
Senge talks about two ways of looking at learning organizations: (first, 
through the lens of the triangle, and second, through the lens of the circle. 
Through the lens of the triangle, Senge posits, we discern the "architecture" 
of organizations - the manifest, visible things such as policies and 
procedures, guiding ideas, vision statements, assessment plans and public 
belief statements. Also included within the triangle are "infrastructural 
supports" like grade-level teams, curriculum development committees, 
curriculum councils, planning teams, PTAs, parent advisory councils, and 
administrative teams. And, connecting these two points of the triangle is a 
third set of activities which he describes as “tools and methods”, ways of 
doing what organizations do, such as techniques for diagnosing learning 
difficulties, modifying curricula, developing planning calendars, screening and 
admitting students, testing student achievement, interpreting test results, and 
developing writing report cards. 


In contrast to the triangle, Senge goes on to say, is the circle, a less 
tangible structure that captures and contains an organization's deep-seated 
beliefs and attitudes, real skills and capabilities, and capacities for self- 
reflection and awareness. It is this area, Senge argues, that real organization 
exists and lives and it is this area that animates all that gets done, where real 
change occurs, where people link their work confidently to the organization 
as a whole and care deeply if they are succeeding or not. The triangle is an 
arena for action; the circle a place for reflection. The circle is a symbol of 
community and all that this entails. 


Part of the job of a superintendent is to be the system's historian, to 
tell the story of who we are and what we stand for. As such, if you think 
back on the past six years, and bear with me a bit longer as I work with 
Senge's concepts, it seems clear to me that we have truly strengthened the 
triangle the past six years: Among many things, we wrote a vision 
statement, built and renamed a school, installed a wide-area network, hired 
new administrators, won a contract from the Navy, reorganized our 
administrative structure, planned and implemented a five-year curriculum 
renewal plan, found non-confrontational ways to bargain collectively, 
implemented Education Reform mandates, deepened our commitment to 
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HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 


Suse Tet LINCOLN - Classic 30’s C ime for 

. - Classic s Cape, prime for | 
Don Milan updating. Four bedrooms, two baths, lovely yard, | 
Karen Par adies on bicycle path. Easy access to trains and — 
Faith Russ shopping. -.....:ccstce wee $359,000 
Diana Smith 


Lois Tetreault 

Joel Wechsler 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


y LINCOLN - Enchanting 18" century antique 
p farmhouse with new 2-stall barn set in the midst 
of open rolling fields. 7 fireplaces, 3 + bedrooms, 
library with views over Audubon land....$899,000 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 


——= 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Beautiful 2.78 acre lot with stream LINCOLN - Horse property with two-stall barn 
and meadow. Three bedroom home with adjacent to Lincoln’s network of riding trails. 
expansion possibilities. Walk to stores, train and Four bedroom Contemporary with four new 
MaMa e......-.-.22--.-0399,000 skylights in premier location...............$699,000 


LINCOLN - Elegance and tranquillity in a central LINCOLN - Choice Sandy Pond area. Striking 
location. 13.6 acres of natural surroundings 12-room Grand Colonial w/innovative alterations 
envelop this lovely 4,000 sq. ft. Contemporary. by renowned architect. Beautiful woodwork, 


Small pond and private pool ............$1,400,000 gazebo, steam bath, lush landscaping. $2,750,000 
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Drive Safely 


Our kids are back in school 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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QUICK 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 


1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 

One Hour APS Film Developing 
Quality Photo Processing 

Portrait Studio 

Photo Restoration Done On-Site 
Digital Ilmaging/Power Point Slides 
Custom Framing 

E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. 
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the art of 


shopping 


New England's best artists and artisans. 


have been busy throughout the year 
creating some of the finest jewelry, 
ceramics, weaving, blown glass and 
decorative art anywhere. And now 
there's one place to find them all. 


The Store @ DeCordova 


DeCordova Museum & Sculpture Park 
51 Sandy Pond Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

781/259-8692 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 


Call Store For Details 


BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 


antiracist teaching practices, and, finally, embarked upon building K-8 
schools. 


It is safe to say that circle did not come undone in the process, but it is 
also clear to me that all of the foregoing architectural work had very little to 
do with reshaping the interior of who we are - that is until recently, quite 
possibly this summer, when we turned a corner, seemingly, as a learning 
organization. Invisibly, imperceptibly, I would argue, we changed. Simply 
put, we began putting it all together. We recommitted ourselves to different 
modes of professional development and learning. Stated differently, what I 
saw happening this summer with Becky and Cathy was both an affirmation 
of the deep-seated beliefs you have always held - about the importance of 
developmental teaching - but with a qualitatively different commitment to 
working together to improve teaching, to collaborate across grade levels and 
across campuses, to take risks, and to support one another to fulfilling our 
common purposes. Possibly it was the confidence I saw in your faces, the 
openness of your discussions, and the seriousness of purpose and enthusiasm 
that was evident on each day that gave me reason to believe that we have, in 
fact, taken a decisive step forward as a learning organization. 


At the risk of pushing the circle and the triangle construct too far, I 
don’t want to leave you with the impression that these two shapes are in 
conflict with one another or that one logically precedes the other - that, in 
order to reshape our culture, for example, we need only to swallow a heavy 
dose of infrastructure, guiding principles, and methods before reaching the 
promise land. Actually, the two - like reason and passion, mind and soul - 
support and reinforce one another. And just as we have begun to reshape our 
common attitudes and beliefs in how we advance as a professional staff, so 
too must we continue our work in the triangle. 


Among other things, we must still carry forward our plans to 
decentralize pupil services and continue the agenda set forth in the curriculum 
renewal plan. We will need to brace ourselves for further rounds of MCAS 
(Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment System), strengthen our work 
within the EMI (Empowering Multicultural Initiatives), and learn to work 
with the new structures and positions we have created, such as K-8 
curriculum committees, and administrative teams that now include K-8 
coordinators. 


But all of this will be window dressing if we don't seize the 
opportunity, achieved this summer, to nurture and attend to the core of who 
we are, to enlarge the circle, and to draw even more of you into the deep 
belief that what we teach is vitally important to the preservation of our 
democratic institutions; that what we do must be done expertly; that what we 
do must be done together; and that what we do must done with the conviction 
that we will be judged by our results, and whether or not all of our students 
achieve at high levels. 


This, I would go so far as to suggest, is the challenge and promise of 
inclusion, the fulfillment of our mission statement, and the means by which 
you and students can be empowered in roles as leaders and learners. As co- 
learners in the process of building a learning organization, I hope you can see 
the possibilities of what we can become, and what we must do differently as 
we embark upon new ways of teaching one another and deepening our sense 
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LINCOLN HOUSE “Ong 
SUNDAY 


OCTOBER 4, 1998 
12 NOON - 5:00PM 
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COME JOIN US 
FOR A PEEK INSIDE A VARIETY OF LINCOLN S 
MOST INTERESTING HIDDEN GEMS. 


$25 TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
AND THE LINCOLN TRAVEL STATION 
FOR INFORMATION CONTACT SUSAN HARDING AT 259-0968 
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of our craft and its relationship to the whole. Today’s K-8 school is 
tomorrow’s community; today’s curriculum renewal plan is tomorrow’s 
blueprint for professional development and training for all. 


If asked what my personal goals were for this year, I would answer as 
follows: 


1. To keep everyone’s - and I mean everyone's - attention focused on 
learning and student achievement; 


2. To nurture and expand our professional opportunities so that what 
took place this summer is a routine, well-defined, part of our architecture and 
the cornerstone of our commitment to life-long learning; 


3. To continue to knit our campuses and communities together by 
finding new infrastructural vehicles, techniques and guiding principles to do 
SO; 


4. To join you as a co-learner and teacher, by visiting your classrooms 
more and more, by helping participate in the the professional training of the 
staff, and by insisting on success for all children; 


5. To urge you to look dispassionately for the best ideas, practices, 
and ways of teaching students without growing defensive, complacent, or 
becoming locked into ideological positions; and 


6. To remind you regularly and often just how exceptional you are as 
a group of educators. 


Each of you knows - at least those who have been here since 1991 - 
that we really have been through a lot together, the past four years being no 
exception. And I know I personally have played a part in this. But if you 
can trust my perspective, one acquired after eight years working as a 
superintendent, we have, indeed, moved forward. We are still centered on 
children and families; our teaching repertoire and ways of working together 
are growing more sophisticated and thoughtful with every passing day; and, 
as a System, we are in touch with what we want and where we want to go. 


Only you could have done this, only you could have persisted. For this 
I thank you. It is an honor to work with you, and I wish you well when you 
greet your classes on Wednesday. Let Wednesday be the first day when you 
put it all together for your students, your colleagues, and yourselves. Let 
this day connect you to who we are and what we can and must be as teachers. 


References 
Senge, P. 1990. The Fifth Discipline. New York: Doubleday 
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Qlassic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions > Sun Decks 


c#- Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters |G Screen Porches 

c> Interior/Exterior Painting Ce Plastering 

ce Replacement Windows & Doors © Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

ce Roofing ce> Pressure Washing 

ce New Gutters ce> Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
Please call 781-259-8717 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #68841 Contractor Reg # 121832 
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GHOTI - FISH 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


George Bernard Shaw was a proponent of 
reformed spelling, and made his point, among other ways, 
by spelling "fish," "ghoti.". Pronounce the "gh" as in 
"enough," the "o" as in worse," and the "ti" as in "condi- 
tion," and you get there. Most spelling reformers are 
content with a few words like "thru" for "through." My 
interest is frustration on spelling differences between 
American and English-English, and a few words that are 
spelled differently but sound the same, and some spelled 
the same but pronounced with variety. 

Take the word "harassment," very much in the 
press these days. Why only one "r" when "embarrass- 
ment," which may follow harassment, has double rs as 
well as double ss’s. Judgment is the American spelling, 
judgement the English. The English added an "e," or 
more likely the Americans subtracted one, or lost it. 
Exercise and advertise in English, exercize and advertize 
in the US of A, changing an "s" into a zed, as the Brits 
would say, or Zee to us (like the Zuider Zee). I read a 
manuscript - no, a typescript since it was typed, not 
written by hand, which said practise, when the writer 
clearly meant practice. I looked it up in my New Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary, an item I can barely lift, and it 
says "practice (also early ise) and practise (also practice). 
Pay your money, take your choice. we are mostly all 
adjusted to the "u" in English neighbours, favours, 
flavours. Live and let live, I say. 

There are problems, however, with words that 
sound the same but are spelled differently and have 
different meanings: stationary and stationery, or flower 
and flour, ex gratia, Latin for e.g., or for example. But 
some eighty years ago I was troubled and made a joke of 
spellings of words with ough, saying I wanted a "duffnut," 
pronouncing dough as in enough. Add through and 
thought, and one gets ough as 0, uh, u, and awe. Enough 
already. 
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METATASIZING METAPHORS 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


For my sins, which will remain unspecified, I was 
reading an account of a discussion the other day and was 


_ struck, in fact overwhelmed, by the abundance of old, and 


paucity of new metaphors. Speakers invited the audience 
to bite the bullet, cross the Rubicon, suggested that what 
they saw was merely the tip of the iceberg, and if they 
kept up with no-brainers, they might end up as road-kill. 
One of cohorts was inevitably reminded of "The Cliche 
Expert," Mr. Arbuthnot, written for The New Yorker by 
Franklin P. Adams in the 1920s (’30s?). 

I leave to the young the production of new and 
exciting metaphors, but please, only in good taste. But 
that same group might like to have a list of those of 
yesteryear, unhappily not strung together like pearls in 
the stylish manner of FPA (see Adams, supra). 

It’s a whole new ball game. 

We'll have to play it by ear (no plan). 

Easy, like taking candy from a baby. 

She is a treat for sore eyes. 

It is money for jam, caviar for the general. 

(back to the baby) That’s throwing out the baby 

with the bath water. 

He can’t cut much ice (ineffectual). 

Good stuff: all beer and skittles. 

(More beer) Small beer (unimportant). 

Grist for the mill (I can use it). 

Out to lunch (barmy, bats in his belfry). 

A pretty kettle of fish (quite a mess). 

High as a kite (inebriated). 

Salt of the earth (a good person). 

One could, of course, go on, endlessly. Best of all are 
mixed metaphors: 

Now you've put your finger on Pandora’s box. 

Famous last words are the story of my life. 

That actor is a ham but he brings home the 

bacon. 

Not quite mixed, explore the national differences. In the 
United States, as a metaphor, to draw blood is to get a 
reaction from an action or remark. In Germany, coal was 
the blood of industry; in France, the bread. And in 
France, giving an extra billion dollars to Bill Gates is like 
giving bread to a baker. 1/ 

1/ Academic note: if it uses "as" or "like," it is not a 
metaphor but a simile. 
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FOR THE WIDEST SELECTION OF 
PENDLETON PRODUCTS 


MENSWEAR 


WOMENSWEAR Bo WOOLEN MILLS 


SPECIAL SIZES See AND OREGON _ 


ns Lees 
FINE WOOLEN BLANKETS = 


_... and the Personal Service you Deserve. 


CONCORD PENDLETON SHOP 
1641 SupBurY Rp. Concorpb, MA. 
(978) 318-0909 


Mon - Frat: 1OAm-6em / Sat: 1OAM-SPM 
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THE a DOCTOR |S INI 
at FPenegrine mma nama: 


Are your older frame jobs “archival"? 


Paper mats, corrugated backs and regular glass 

can cause extensive damage to some artwork. 

Let us advise you on the state of your framing. 
(1O% discount on resulting framing work.) 


LHe TIC. at VHCOlimeS xogion 
(781)-259-4143 


Shop hours: Tuesday - Saturday 9;00 am to 5:30 pm 
Wednesday and Friday evenings until 7:30 pm 


Vg 
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Of Sleep and Dreams 
by Palmer Faran 


The old dog lay on the rug in a shaft of sunlight, 
his pale curly hair forming a halo around his body. His 
nose twitched and his legs trembled, indications of his 
intense dreams. Perhaps bounding through the fields 
after rabbits or chasing a squirrel up a tree? Who knew? 

In his dreams he was young again, very young. 
And there was a distant memory of being lost, wandering 
along a strange road in search of...someone familiar. 
Then a stranger did pick him up, in a car (he loved cars) 
and took him to a safe place, where there were other 
dogs, dogs barking and whining. He was fed and cared 
for. 

Later, she came. She fussed over him, petted 
him, and talked to him. She took him home with her. 
This was his new home. A man was there, a nice man 
who petted him and talked to him. They loved him and 
he loved them back. He protected them, barking 
ferociously when someone came to the door, licking their 
faces when they were sad. 

It was a new place for him to get used to - new 
smells, a large yard, and cats! That was something 
different. They were small and he had thought he could 
boss them around. But when they turned and faced him, 
with their arched backs, fluffy tails, and snarling mouths, 
suddenly they looked huge. He quickly learned to leave 


them alone and eventually they became friends, sort of. 


Those were good times. His own comfortable 
bed lay at the foot of the big bed in their bedroom. 
Guests often came to visit, and petted and admired him. 
He would sit at their feet in the living room and listen to 
the talk. There were long walks in the woods, sometimes 
on a leash, but other times he got to run free and explore 
the smells. Sometimes they met other dogs. He was 
afraid those dogs would attack him, so he barked loudly 
and tried to look fierce. Then his mistress would say, 
"Hush, it’s all right." And usually it was. 

Another time he got lost again. He saw another 
dog from a window and ran out of an open door, and ran 
and ran. He crashed through briers and into a swamp. 
Finally he came upon a road. And then they found him, 
his family, and picked him and took him home, for it was 
home now, his home. They fussed over him, washed and 
dried him. He was pretty tired that time, but he felt 
good that they had found him so soon. 

Once in a while they spent some time in a house 
by the seashore. It was the first time he had been near 
the sea. He liked to stand facing the wind and sniff the 
salty sea breeze. They walked along the beach, while he 
would run up and down chasing the waves. He tried to 
bite the waves, but they tasted salty. Ugh! So he was 
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content to explore the unfamiliar smells of rotting fish 
and seaweed, and places where strange dogs had been. 

About once a month they took him to a 
groomers. That was pretty exciting - other dogs and 
sometimes a cat. The two women were kind. They 
washed and clipped him and brushed his fluffy coat so 
that it stood out. When he arrived home, he was told, 
"What a handsome boy!" He liked that, he knew he 
looked handsome and would prance about proudly. 

Of course, there were the other visits - to the vet. 
Not much fun. Always pricking him with some needle, 
poking in his ears, looking at his mouth. But they were 
kind too. They fussed over him, how handsome he was, 
what a good boy, and all that. Still, he was always glad 
to leave the place. 

Now the days of chasing rabbits or squirrels were 
over. He knew that. Somewhere deep down he 
understood that. The walks were shorter and slower now. 
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Coming back after the walks, he looked for a warm patch 
of sun and collapsed there. It was hard to find a 
comfortable spot, to lower his body to the floor. He 
couldn’t hear any more, he could only sense the 
movement of people around him. In fact, he could 
hardly see. When they came up to him now, he had to 
sniff their legs to know who was there. At the groomers, 
standing for so long was hard. He ended up crouching 
down on the table. They understood. They worked with 
him anyway and talked to him. But it was tiring. He was 
glad to return home...and sleep. 

Sleep...that was what he longed for most. His 
sleep was deeper now, the dreams more vivid. Soon 
there would be a long sleep and the dreams would 
become real. He understood that too. He would be 
young again, chasing the rabbits and squirrels, but never 
catching them. He would be young and handsome, 
bounding through fields, sniffing strange and wonderful 
smells. He would never be hungry, and never again lost. 
He would always be taken care of. And, best of all, he 
would be with the people he loved. Soon. 


Custom Tractor Wor k Patterns of light and shadow shifted over the old 
eee dog’s body. He sighed deeply and quivered slightly as he 
Carla Ricci 259-0331 dreamed of running through the fresh grass.. In a little 


while. Not yet, perhaps, but soon. 
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The Library Bookie 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Lincoln, Massachusetts, is an unusual 
town in many respects—not least of which is the 
world-class architecture of some of the houses. 
At the Lincoln Public Library reference desk, I 
have fielded calls from around the country asking 
for information on various houses in town 
(generally relating to Gropius and the Bauhaus 
school of architecture) and I am regularly asked 
who designed the Lincoln Public Library 
(William Preston, 19" century portion, and 
Graham Gund, 20" century addition). 

While the Gropius House (owned by the 
Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities) and the Lincoln Public Library 
(owned by all of you) are regularly open for your 
visitation and inspection, many other interesting 
properties in town are, of course, private. 
“Hidden”, one might say, to those of us passing 
by who wonder what their “treasures” might be. 

Enter the Friends of the Lincoln Public 
Library. Its 1998 “third edition” of the ever- 
popular local house tour fund-raiser is on the 
horizon—the afternoon of Sunday October 4, to 
be precise—and this year’s theme is (ta-DAH!) 
‘Hidden Treasures”. The generous owners of 
seven unusual buildings in Lincoln have agreed 
to open their homes to visitors. Actually, rumor 
has it that one of the locations is a place we see 
every day, but don’t guess what the facade hides. 
The oldest on the tour is historic, the newest only 
a couple of years old. One was designed by 
Lincoln resident Henry Hoover who was 
responsible for the library’s erstwhile 1950s 
addition. The homes are of various architectural 
style and include one with a garden surprise. 

A fascinating exception to the home 
status of virtually all of the house tour properties 
is the spanking new (and private) Thoreau 
Institute, which will be open for participants to 
see. The very same Thoreau Institute that 
President and Mrs. Clinton visited earlier this 
year. This stop alone should be worth the price 
of admission. Among the unusual features of the 
Institute are a Compass Rose made of rare 
(salvaged) tropical woods inlaid in the reading 
room table as a tribute to surveyor Thoreau; a 
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, carved oak, 
black cherry and glass; unique bronze desk 
medallions depicting flora from Walden Woods; 
hand-knotted carpets suggesting an autumn walk 
in the forest; and a slate tablet inscribed with part 
of Thoreau’s poem “Smoke” from Walden. 

The house locations aren’t announced in 
advance, but ticket-holders will receive a map 
and further instructions. Unlike the “Pickles to 
Pastures” historic jaunt a few years ago, this is a 
self-driven tour, with guides in each home. It is 
inappropriate for children, and no youngsters 
under 12 will be allowed. (They probably 
wouldn’t enjoy it anyway, and this way parents 
don’t have to listen to them whine!) Participants 
will want to wear comfortable shoes; in the event 
that October 4 is a rainy day, slippers might be 
provided at some homes to protect the floors. 

We are lucky to have a dedicated and 
creative Friends of the Library group to organize 
and carry out a house tour of this type. While 
this is just one of the ways our Friends raise 
funds for the Lincoln Public Library, it is a major 
event of the year for all of us and in many ways it 
is also symbolic of what we stand for. The 
Friends organization is a group of neighbors, a 
community in itself, and its members are likely to 
run into each other around town or here at the 
library. On the house tour, too, friends and 
neighbors will meet and greet as they move from 
place to place. The “Hidden Treasures Lincoln 
House Tour” will only be advertised locally, 
making it “Of Lincoln, By Lincoln and For 
Lincoln.” Proceeds will help fund various adult 
and juvenile programs, special services and 
materials for the use of all our patrons. The ever 
popular museum passes are donated by the 
Friends, and they also sponsor the library 
calendar/brochure mailed to everyone in town 
three times each year. 

Tickets ($25 for general admission, $50 
for patrons) are available at the Lincoln Travel 
Station or at the Library; they may be purchased 
by mail before September 23 from “Lincoln 
House Tour”, c/o Susan Harding, 7 Long- 
meadow Road, Lincoln 01773; phone 259-0968. 
Checks should be payable to the Friends of the 
Lincoln Library. e 
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Country 
| Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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Education @ DeCordova 


For almost 50 years, the DeCordova 
Museum and Sculpture Park has been educating 
New England residents and visitors about 
contemporary and modern American art. The core 
of this programming is DeCordova’s Museum 
School, which is the largest non-degree granting 
studio art program in the state with over 3,500 
adults and children enrolled each year. Education 
also happens through professional permanent and 
changing exhibitions, education programs in 
schools, and by hosting other lectures and special 
programs from which a wide spectrum of 
individuals, including young people, teachers, 
seniors, and physically challenged persons benefit. 

DeCordova’s educational focus is not only 
on objects of art, but also on the makers and the 
process of making art. Whenever and wherever 
possible, the living artist is involved in DeCordova's 
mission. This focus is the premise of the DeCordova 
Museum School, which offers a flexible curriculum 
geared for students of all ages and skill levels. The 
School carefully cultivates a congenial community 
of students and instructors, and views art education 
as a lifelong experience for lifelong enrichment. 
Courses undergo continuous refinement to best meet 
the changing needs and interests of students. 
DeCordova seeks to offer the highest quality 
instruction with affordable tuition; limited 
scholarships are available based on level of need. 

The Museum's namesake, Julian 
de Cordova, believed that art helps us better 
understand ourselves, our society, and other 
cultures. DeCordova's outreach activities follow that 
same philosophy and the Museum prides itself on 
producing programs that extend beyond its galleries. 

Two Lincoln programs of note are teacher 
workshops and Art Works for Schools. Working in 
conjunction with the Town of Lincoln, DeCordova 
orchestrates Open House events to provide Lincoln 
teachers a sneak preview of upcoming exhibitions 
so that they can have an early opportunity to 
schedule tours and plan curricula. In a three-year 
collaborative project with Harvard University’s 
Project Zero, the Underground Railway Theater, and 
six schools—four of which are Lincoln 
institutions—DeCordova’s Art Works for Schools 
Project provides innovative methods to instruct 


teachers how to explain thinking skills through 
theater and visual arts. Funded by an Education 
Partnership Initiative Grant from the Massachusetts 
Cultural Council, Art Works for Schools seeks to 
affect the way teachers view the role of art in 
learning and subsequently how they teach. Project 
participants design educational experiences in the 
visual and theater arts that cause diverse learners to 
think more critically and creatively, and to learn 
with deeper understanding in the arts and across 
school subjects. 

Another innovative outreach project is 
DeCordova's highly successful Gallery on the Go. 
This program brings contemporary art from 
DeCordova’s permanent collection directly into the 
classrooms of area schools for a period of 6 to 8 
weeks. This program supplements existing art 
curriculum and allows teachers to design 
interdisciplinary approaches that incorporate art 
within other subjects, such as English, social 
studies, and the sciences. 

Gallery on the Go effectively serves as a 
class field trip in reverse. Programming with 
Gallery on the Go includes on-site "tours" with 
museum guides and talks with artists whose work is 
represented in Gallery on the Go—again, all of this 
happens within the classroom. Besides incorporating 
art into the curriculum, the visiting artists’ discuss 
their profession and the creative process. 

DeCordova is committed to helping teachers 
learn more about contemporary art both to enrich 
their classrooms as well as for their personal 
enjoyment. Resources specifically for teachers, 
after-school program providers, and camp activities 
coordinators include: slide kits, classroom materials, 
teacher workshops, and a summer institute for 
teachers that promotes global awareness through the 
arts. Specialized group tours are available for a fee 
and DeCordova offers tours of the main galleries 
every Wednesday at 1 pm and Sunday at 2 pm. Free 
tours of the Sculpture Park are on Saturdays and 
Sundays at 1 pm from May to October. 

For more information on DeCordova’s 
educational programs, please call 781/259-8355 or 
visit the Museum’s web site at www.decordova.org. 
Remember that the Museum is free to Lincoln 
residents and is open Tuesday-Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm. 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys - Call 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s 894-1265 


Home center, we M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
ceninelp SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


Arabella Airborne Adventures 


The Ultimate Costa Rica Adventure 
14-26 March, 1999 


* Grasp the richness of life in the jungle by following an exhilarating trail 
through the forest canopy, moving among a groups of 16 aerial platforms. 

© Dive or snorkel, and observe the colorful Parrotfish and Giant Angelfish 
in the world of the coral reef. 

eo Walk in the track of the elusive Jaguar, glimpse a Giant Sloth or perhaps 
the Resplendent Quetzal, once the sacred bird of the Maya and Aztec. 

*¢ Raft on the Rio Pacuare River through spectacular scenery and gorges, 
homes to ocelots, jaguars and extensive birdlife. 

©¢ Observe the volcanoes that gave birth to the land. 

* Meet local people as they join you for dinner and have the opportunity 
to discuss environmental and social issues with them. 

These are experiences that truly educate! 


You are invited to a presentation about this trip 
on September 30, 7:30pm 


at 


meat THE TRAVEL STATION 
2 Lewis St. Lincoln Tel. 259-1200 
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BULK RATE 

LINCOLN REVIEW,INC. U.S.POSTAGE 
ID 

P.O.Box 6245 LINCo EME 


Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 PERMIT NO.37 


BankBoston. 


New name. New strengths. Postal Patron 


Firmly based in New England. Reaching out to a new world. Lincoln, MA 
BankBoston. 450 branches, 1500 ATMs, offices in 25 countries 01773 
around the world. The strength of a global financial leader is 
now as easy to access as the ATM on the comer. 


1-800-2-BOSTON 


Member FDIC 


Printed By: 


W attHaM Bupcer 
PRINTING 


CENTER, INC. 


A Full-Service Printer 


Canon CLC:700 Color Copier with Cyclone rip 
(direct color output from Mac & PC files) 

Full Prepress Capabilities 

1-4 Color Printing 

Color & High Speed Photocopying 

Full Bindery Services 

RUSH Services Available 

Fast Quoting by Fax, Phone or E-Mail 

FREE Pick-up & On-time Delivery 

Quick Turnaround 

Volume Discounts 

Special Billing Options 

Free Storage of Your Printed Materials 

Inventory Control - prompt notification of 

low levels 


1275 Main Street * Waltham, MA 02451-1700 

Tel: 781-891-1945 ¢ Toll Free 800-698-1945 

Fax: 781-647-4473 * E-Mail: wbp @tiac.net 
http://www.mmcom.com/wbp 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 
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Sketchbooking in Ireland 


with DeCordova's Barbara Stecher 
May 16 -23, 1999 


Have fun ... join Barbara and learn to sketch on the go. Any level of drawing skill is fine — 
beginner to advanced. You'll learn the secrets of making successful visual travel journals, and 
love doing it. Non-sketchers are welcome to enjoy all Ireland has to offer... 


Barbara presently teaches "Sketchbooking" and "Watercolor for Traveling" at the DeCordova 
Museum School of Art, and in addition, has taught these courses aboard the Royal Viking Sky, 
for Elderhostel, and most recently, “Sketchbooking from Athens to Istanbul’. 


This exciting program, in its sixth year, offers seven days of instruction and guidance, field trips, 
plus round trip air, accomodations, transfers, full Irish breakfasts daily, 3 dinners, our own luxury 
mini-coach, and admission to several of Ireland’s favorite attractions. We will be visiting Dublin, 


Waterford, Killarney and Limerick. Also the Ring of Kerry, the Blarney Stone and the majestic 
Cliffs of Moher. 


$ 1999.00 per person,d/o.$ 500.00 nonrefundable deposit is required. Final payment must be 
made by February 1,1999. This trip is limited to 14 people. 


Home Phone 
Bus. Phone 


State Zip 


Share Room Yes QO No Q AgeGroup: 20-30 2 40-60 Q 62+Q 


Smoking Yes Ol -No. Passport # Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers: of the travel 
services, accomodations etc. you have booked. 


Signature Date 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
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May 16 -23, 1999 


Have fun ... join Barbara and learn to sketch on the go. Any level of drawing skill is fine — 
beginner to advanced. You'll learn the secrets of making successful visual travel journals, and 
love doing it. Non-sketchers are welcome to enjoy all Ireland has to offer... 


Barbara presently teaches "Sketchbooking" and “Watercolor for Traveling" at the DeCordova 
Museum School of Art, and in addition, has taught these courses aboard the Royal Viking Sky, 
for Elderhostel, and most recently, “Sketchbooking from Athens to Istanbul”. 


This exciting program, in its sixth year, offers seven days of instruction and guidance, field trips, 
plus round trip air, accomodations, transfers, full Irish breakfasts daily, 3 dinners, our own luxury 
mini-coach, and admission to several of lreland’s favorite attractions. We will be visiting Dublin, 


Waterford, Killarney and Limerick. Also the Ring of Kerry, the Blarney Stone and the majestic 
Cliffs of Moher. 


$ 1999.00 per person,d/o.$ 500.00 nonrefundable deposit is required. Final payment must be 
made by February 1,1999. This trip is limited to 14 people. 


Sketchbooking in Ireland registration form 
Full Name Home Phone 


Street Bus. Phone 


City State Zip 


Share Room Yes O No Q AgeGroup: 20-30 2 40-60 Q 624+Q 


Smoking Yes O No Q Passport # Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers. of the travel 
services, accomodations etc. you have booked. 


Signature Date 
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Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
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Hello, it’s Fall again, and Lincoln’s events calendar is brimming. Time 
to order pies, get out those warm woolens and talk turkey. Our resident 
wild turkey population is doing well on their constant travels throughout 
town. They are doing wonders for slowing down rush hour traffic as they 
parade across roads. If only they could speak to the geese and clean up 
Flint’s Pond! 

The holidays are a wonderful time to give gift subscriptions of the 
Lincoln Review. We’re always looking for new ideas from Lincolnites who 
would like to contribute artwork, essays or poetry. Pass the word! 


Happy Holidays, 
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The Haesslers in Romania 


Herb and Diane Haessler, long-term residents 
who have been active in Lincoln affairs as well as the 
medical community took a plane from Boston to Chicago 
in October where they met thirty-six team members and 
flew onto Bucharest. They were on a medical mission to 
Romania with Feed the Children, which feeds and clothes 
children in the third world and post-communist countries. 
This evangelical organization also sends four medical 
missions each year to underserved parts of the world to 
minister to people of all ages. 

Early in November the Haesslers invited me over 
for coffee and a slide show of their two-week trip. 

My first question to Diane was "How much have 
they cleaned up after the Revolution?" She explained 
that there is building going on but the infrastructure is 
poor. "There were big factories during the Communist 
period - many of those are closed now and there is more 
private enterprise and farmers who have gotten back 
their land often belong to cooperatives, lots of lumbering, 
and many tractors. The churches are primarily Rom- 
anian Orthodox." 

In 1991 Diane visited some orphanages in Roma- 
nia during what might be called the "Aids crisis." She is 
glad to report that the orphanages she visited this time 
seemed lively and clean. She felt that the children she 
saw were being well-cared for. In 1989 the Communists 
lost their power and in 1991 a democratic system was 
established. 

More about Romania. Although in the slides I 
saw oxcarts on a dirt roads, I also saw pictures of many 
Romanian cars - the Dacia, actually built as a Renault in 
a Romanian plant. Diane said "they love their Dacia." I 
expected to see lots of bikes and mopeds but Diane 


The Friends We Met 


explained that in the big cities there are cars everywhere 
and in the small villages people walk a lot. She went on 
to say that an elderly woman walked ten miles to their 
clinic. 

When they were in the small villages, Herb took 
many of the slides during lunch break. They wandered 
freely and snapped pictures of vegetable gardens, chick- 
ens everywhere, their homes, as well as the crude sanita- 
tion. The mountains of Transylvania were in the back- 
ground with smiling dark-haired children in the fore- 
ground. 

The Haesslers went from Bucharest to the cities 
of Cluj and Brazav where they stayed in comfortable 
hotels. Each day they were bussed for about two hours 
out into the mountains to eight different villages. The 
slides showed people of all ages who looked well fed and 
happy but often with untreated medical problems, such as 
high blood pressure. A doctor comes to the village about 
one day a month. The salary for a doctor is around $130 
a month and s/he often has a second job. Being a doctor 
is not necessarily a well-respected profession. 

A van carried all the medical supplies to a village 
school where the mission worked. There a medical clinic 
was set up to which Herb, a medical doctor and Diane, a 
nurse practioner were assigned, a pharmacy, a dental 
clinic and an eye clinic. The medical examining rooms 
were two rooms with a physician and eight nurses in 
each. "Our medical stations consisted of three small 
stools, one for the wonderful and indispensable Roman- 
ian high school interpreter, one for the patient, and one 
for each of us. Our equipment consisted of our stetho- 
scopes, our otoscopies, minimal testing equipment and 
our own Clinical judgment." 
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In Romania 


A village road 
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In Romania 


At the market 


A clinic at the school 
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The clinics saw close to 1000 patients a day. The 
slides showed the elderly coming to the clinic with a 
family member. One patient came by oxcart and was 
examined in the cart. She was wearing a heavy coat and 
babushka. Diane explained that the people dressed in 
layers - they looked well-padded in the slides. The 
pharmacy dispensed over a half million dollars in pre- 
scription medicines as well as generic drugs which were 
bought or sometimes donated by the pharmaceutical 
- houses. "Yes, said Diane, I am sure that gypsies came, 
too. We never asked names or kept records." 

Three patients, all children stand out in Diane’s 
mind. One was a beautiful nine-year old diabetic child 
with a weeping mother. Diane went on to say that 
"Herb and I have two diabetic children so this child was 
referred to me. Our child Eric was diagnosed with 
diabetes at age nine. This Romanian child had been 
diagnosed when he went into a diabetic coma after 
surgery. He was discharged with two syringes, some 
insulin, and a OneTouch test with a small bottle of test 
strips. Today diabetics test themselves at least three or 
four times a day at about 50 cents a test. This would 
have taken all the family’s income. Fortunately we will 
be able to supply the family with enough equipment to 
keep the child in good control. The second patient was 
a boy about nine years of age who had chronic headaches 
each day after school. He was sent to the eye clinic from 
where he returned with a pair of coke-bottle thick 
eyeglasses perched on his nose and a big grin on his face. 
The third child was a three year old who was declared 
deaf and mute. Herb determined with the help of a very 
loud whistle which startled us all that she probably had 
some small amount of auditory nerve function and 
arranged to have an ear mold poured and attached to a 
donated hearing aid. The child immediately started 
looking around the room and at her father with a 
shocked expression on her face. She heard his voice 
clearly for the first time. Although she did not speak in 
our presence we know that with the gift of hearing she 
will also receive the gift of speech." 

The dentists performed 150 to 200 extractions 
each day. The teeth were poor and many were abscessed. 
Over 1500 pairs of reconditioned eye glasses were 
distributed in the eye clinic. The eyes were tested with 
the refraction machine and then matched to a pair of 
glasses. All the glasses had been labeled and placed in 
individual envelopes. They had brought about 3000 pairs 
with them. After the eyes were examined, the villager 
would be given three pairs to choose from. "One of our 
joys as we drove away in the bus one evening was to see 
four elderly women in their colorful babushkas showing 
and passing their new glasses to one another with 
wonderful smiles and much laughter. As we passed their 
smiles became even broader as they held out their new 
glasses and waved them at us." 

Each evening we returned to our hotel for the 
evening meal - a chance to share our experiences - a 
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chance to laugh and cry together and enjoy gospel music. 
There were two physicians, two dentists, sixteen nurses 
and nurse practioners and sixteen lay people and our 
wonderful Romanian translators. We each paid $2500 to 
cover room, board and travel. We connected with these 
people and look forward to our return next Fall. But in 
the meantime we plan to go on the mission next spring to 
Thailand. 

Diane and Herb will always remember this event 
from their Romanian visit. "One of the most touching and 
humbling moments occurred when we arrived one 
morning and we were asked to descend from our bus one 
at a time rather than just bumbling down the stairs in a 
heap with our knapsack on our backs as we usually did. 
At the foot of the stairs were four beautiful children 
dressed in native costume - one held a hugh round loaf 
of bread, another held a plate of salt, and two held 
bouquets of freshly picked flowers. As we each descend- 
ed the stairs we were to break off a piece of bread, dip it 
in the salt and eat it. After we had eaten the salted 
bread, a traditional welcome expressed by sharing two of 
their most precious and valuable gifts we were each given 
a flower as the villagers clapped." 


(This material was gathered by Betty Smith from a 
sermon that Diane Haessler gave at St. Anne’s Church in 
November as well as a conversation and slide show with 
Diane and Herb.) 8 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wuanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


Country : 
Flair Fashions 


Are You Sick of Your Dull Hair? 


Get Rid of Those Greys or Make Them Shine. 
We Can Make Your Hair Sparkle for the Holiday’s. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell and Redken Products 


ae Gift Certificates Available 
We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 
160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


Crafts 
Baked goods 


Balsam wreaths 
Flowering plants 
Antiques & 


A Touch of Christmas Collectibles 


Saturday, December 12” Lunch served 
Children's games 


10.4M to 1PM al 


First Parish Church in Lincoln Santa arrives at 11 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
Proprietor 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 


ss (itis 
HG ag 


LINCOLN Superb Contemporary Shingle-Style by 
noted architect ready by early Spring! $1,750,000 


LINCOLN 1992 Country House surrounded by 24 
acres conserv! Fab 12-room floor plan! $1,485,000 


"No, There’s No Place Like... 


LINCOLN 4,800 SF Country Contemporary near 
move-in. Beautiful! Under assessment at $860,000! 


LINCOLN PRIVACY on a sunny knoll amidst 4 
acres! Comfortably contemporized. Rare! $629K 


www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 


Betty Kimnach Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Dee Davenport 


Christopher Morely, MM, Business Manager 


The Professional Choice 


In the 781 area call: 259-9700 


SroMpPy west 
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[Your New!] Home For The Holidays!" 


LINCOLN Expandable Post & Beam Contemp 
on 3.41 end-of-cul-de-sac acres! Location! $725K 


LINCOLN Land of opportunity! 3 country-road 
acres with neat 6-room Contemporary! $509,000 


LINCOLN Updated, bright & spacious Ranch w/ 
contemporary feel! 20x14 Master bedroom! $329K 


LINCOLN A picture-perfect Cape in pretty acre 
setting! Much newer like kitchen, sunroom! $549K 


LINCOLN Vintage Dutch Colonial has expanded 
kitchen, 4 generous bdrms, beau woodwork! $385K www.realtorads.com 


Exclusive Affiliate www.luxury-realestate.com 
SOTHEBY'S ; 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice - 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 


In the 781 area call: 259-9700 
SroUPr/west Ii 
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THANK YOU for your interest, membership, contributions and 


help which has made the construction of the new barn possible. The 


realization of this plan within the celebration of our twenty-fifth year 
is a tribute to the dedication of the people in this community to the 
preservation of historic land, land use and structures. We, on the 
board of directors, work hard to keep our objectives straight and 
keep the vision that established Codman Community Farms. The 
barns belong to the people of the town of Lincoln. Come, join us. 


Visit the farm, volunteer, participate in the educational classes. 


Sincerely, 
The Board of Directors 
Bisty Donaldson, President Joanna Hopkins, Treasurer 
Gabrielle Brenninkmeyer, Education John LeClaire, Agriculture 
Kit Carmody, Agriculture Peggy Marsh, New Barn 
Lindsay Clemens, Clerk David O’Neil, New Barn Architect 
Holly Cole, Education Stacy Osur, Events 
Pam Dickinson, Finance Mickie Rice, Agriculture 
Joe Hallstein, New Barn David Ries, Agriculture & Fundraising 
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New Art ExperienCenter 
Opened @ DeCordova 


Interested in art but don’t know an abstract 
painting from a portrait? Are you a budding artist or 
curator who wants to create your own artwork and 
then exhibit it? The DeCordova Museum can help. 
Just this fall, DeCordova’s latest innovative gallery, 
the Dr. Kenneth Germeshausen Art ExperienCenter, 
opened to the public. Located on DeCordova’s 
fourth floor, the Art ExperienCenter provides fun, 
interactive, educational experiences for Museum 
visitors from ages 5 to 100. 

Generously funded by the Germeshausen 
Foundation, the objectives of the Art 
ExperienCenter are to provide an interactive 
educational experience for casual visitors of all ages 
and to use DeCordova’s permanent collection 
exhibition, Abstract Expressionism/Figurative 
Expressionism: Common Ground as a basis for 
understanding non-representational or abstract art. 
The Art ExperienCenter provides visitors with a 
comfortable environment to explore their questions 
and conceptions about abstract art as well as to 
construct new understandings of non- 
representational artwork. Specifically, the Art 
ExperienCenter: explains the significance and intent 
of non-representational art; encourages personal 
interpretation and discussion about art; and provides 
art-making experiences that illuminate the processes 
of non-representational art. 

Laura Howick, DeCordova’s Museum 
Educator/Outreach Coordinator, said “The design of 
the Art ExperienCenter was guided by DeCordova’s 
philosophy of education where interactivity is the 
key element.” Outside the Art ExperienCenter, in 
the hallway, typical comments and questions about 
abstract art are projected on the wall, engaging 
visitors in a dialogue before they enter the Gallery. 
A comment such as "You call that art?" or "A four 
year-old could do that!" acknowledge that non- 
representational art is often puzzling to viewers. 
Inside the Center, activities invite visitors to write 
their responses to art, to draw from non- 
representational and abstract art, to create a thematic 
exhibition, and to listen to artists explain why they 
work in a non-representational style. 


There are five interactive exhibitions within 

the Art ExperienCenter: 

1. Quest for Essence Light Table— 
Visitors choose a photograph and then 
draw its essential characteristics using 
as few lines as possible; 


2. Write Your Own Label—Visitors write 
their own responses to an artwork and 
then display it on the wall next to other 
labels; 


3. Artists @ Work Video Jukebox— 
Visitors listen to four artists, featured in 
Common Ground, explain why they 
make non-representational art; 


4. Create Your Own Exhibition—Visitors 
choose an exhibition title and then can 
select artwork to represent it (a 
particularly good family activity); 


5. Virtual Canvas—Visitors select a piece 
of music and the “canvas” background, 
and then paint using various colors and 
brushstrokes. 


Although the Art ExperienCenter is a 
permanent gallery, it does have changing activities. 
The Art ExperienCenter will be updated every time 
a major permanent collection exhibition is installed 
at DeCordova—usually about every two years. 

Come visit the Dr. Kenneth Germeshausen 
Art ExperienCenter and you will not only learn 
more about art, but will also have fun! The Center is 
open during normal Museum hours and is free with 
Museum admission—remember that DeCordova 
admission is free to all Lincolnites! 

The DeCordova Museum is open Tuesday - 
Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday 
holidays. Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior 
citizens, students and youth 6 -12. Children age 5 
and under are admitted free. For more information, 
call 781/259-8355 or visit the Museum’s web site at 
www.decordova.org. Free guided public tours of the 
Museum's Main Galleries take place every 
Wednesday at 1 pm and Sunday at 2 pm. 
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FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


¢Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames : 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


pony Vi —«< 
oa 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 

experience. 

Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


5 


dre 
KG» 
aN 


| 478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
" att Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 ood 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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Alphabet Soup 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


In my youth, and I believe also in that of my 
children, the Campbell’s Soup Company produced an 
alphabetized soup with letters (and numbers?) made out 
of a pasta-like substance. One could play with the letters, 
though that was not approved. Today’s exercise is to 
provide abbreviations in letters, omitting the two-letter 
abbreviations of states, eg., MA, NY, ME, Roman 
numerals (X, L, C, M, et cetera) and professional ones 
such as the FRBNY (Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York), AEA (American Economic Association), JPE 
(Journal of Political Economy) and the like. The dividing 
line is tricky: Is WHO (World Health Organization) 
admissible but WTO (World Trade Organization) not? 
What about university presses: HUP (for Harvard), YUP 
(Yale), PUP (Princeton)? 

On occasion, the same combination of letters will 
have two or more meanings, such as AA (Alcoholics 
Anonymous and American Airlines), FBI, the US FBI, 
and the Federation of British Industries. Herewith a list 
(any number can play), definitions only in a few cases 
where the reference may not be evident. 

AAA, AAAS, A.D., ASAP 

BB (Brigit Bardot), B.C. (Boston College and 
what is now known as Before the Christian Era), BYOB 
CEO, CP (command post in the Army, Communist Party 
elsewhere), C.O.D., CC (different for two types of 
doctors, cubic centimeter for the scientist, compound 
cathartic for the GP) 

D.D., D.P.W., DTs 

EU 

FOB, FYI, FHB 

GOP, GM and above GP 

HQ, HP, HMO, HMS, HRM, HodJo (archaic) 

IBM 

JP 

K (a strikeout in scoring baseball), KO 

LSMFT (an old advertising slogan for Lucky 

Strikes) 

MFA, MBTA, MIT, MA, MS, MO, mg 

NYC 

OK, ODTAA (a Masefield novel, One Damn 

Thing After Another) 

PD, PDQ, PTA 

Q and A, QM 

tr, RSVP, RIP 

SOS, SVP 

the T, THTH (more baseball, too hot to handle, 

not an error) 

Ee ot P 

VO (as in brandy), VIP 

WPA 

X (former spouse), marks the spot, the unknown 

Yrs &c 

Z ? beats me 


copyright 1998 Charles P. Kindleberger 


(a) 


Properly Defined 


collected by James E. Faran 


Abyssinia - Phrase of farewell 
asset - Diminutive female donkey 
barnacle - 1. A small barn 2. A small saloon 
baroque - Emphatically fundless 
blunderbuss - Mass transit for the hopelessly inept 
chaste - Not caught 
debase - Where you should trow de ball 
dense - Things your car ends up with, no matter 
how careful you are 
ecru - What every ship should have 
esprit - Ninety minutes in Bloomingdale’s with your 
| favorite credit card 
Gaucho - The Marx Brothers’ South American cousin 
gumbo - Cross between a baby elephant and a stick 
of chewing gum 
incongruous - Where most of the hot air in the U.S. 
is produced 
legal briefs - Underwear for attorneys 
loft - Mifplafed, or perhapf ftolen 
maypole - A kind of tree, from which is drawn maypole 
syrup 
nuthatch - 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
paradox - 1.Very small medical group 2.Very small 
marina 
perspire - How church builders calculate their 
construction costs 
psychopath - Any urban thoroughfare during rush hour 
ruthless - The Boston Red Sox after 1919 
thesaurus - Giant prehistoric work, now extinct 
universe - All-purpose poem 
Worcester - Even worse than worst (ls) 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach.... jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 
read by Rob Loud 


Now available in the Town Library 
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COLDWCLL 
BANKER (0 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 


Kim Kassner 

Susan Law LINCOLN - Bright, sunny 3-bedroom Ranch with 

Don Milan walk-out basement. New septic system, roof and 
i windows. A _ great opportunity to live in 

Karen Paradies Lincoln....:..:.s:..00..+.5 000 $289,000 

Faith Russ 

Diana Smith 


Lois Tetreault 

Joel Wechsler 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 


Manager 
LINCOLN - Traditional 4-bedroom Gambrel 
p : Colonial w/formal living & dining rooms, library, 
eat-in kitchen, 2 fireplaces, 1“ floor laundry, and 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 2-car garage. Fenced backyard has space for pool. 
Marketing the World’s Lovely mature landscaping................. $620,000 


Finest Real Estate 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


| Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
| 259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Picture pretty 4-bedroom Gambrel LINCOLN - Classic 30’s Cape, prime for 
Colonial with many updates in_ excellent updating. Four bedrooms, two baths, lovely yard, 
condition. Fenced-in yard with great privacy for on bicycle path. Easy access to trains and 
children and pets. Close to conservation trails, ShOp ping aeeeee nent ee ener eee 95.9,000 
walk to Walden Pond.......................$315,000 


LINCOLN - Out standing Victorian with superb LINCOLN - Enchanting 18" century antique 
gardens and courtyard. Lovely new conservatory, farmhouse with new 2-stall barn set in the midst 
excellent office area. Close to trains and Lincoln of open rolling fields. 7 fireplaces, 3 + bedrooms, 


Ao... ee eee e ecco see eeeess- 040,000 library with views over Audubon land....$825,000 
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The View from the Water 
by Susan Hoben 


Home: goldfinches and downy woodpeckers at the 
feeders in the morning, the hummingbird sipping from coral 
bells; lilacs, fruit trees, azaleas, and rhododendron blooming 
in their turn in neighborhood yards; black locust and autumn 
olive wafting sweetness on the spring breeze; the familiar 
road to the grocery store and post office; the song of the 
chain-saw and lawnmower heard in the land. It's a known 
world. My hands on the steering wheel know every turn and 
bump of driveway and street, my mind anticipates what it is 
I'll meet on my way. 

But once in a while, something lifts a corner of the 
scrim to reveal a second scene behind the neighborhood we 
know so well. This time it's kayaking. Last summer, just 
before heading down east to Maine we bought two banana- 
yellow and roughly banana-shaped sea kayaks, hefted them 
atop the car, took them along, then brought them back to 
stow in the garage for the winter. Finally, as rhododendrons 
give way to iris, as the breeze warms, and as dawn starts to 
gild the spruce tree outside our window soon after 5:00, we 
dust off the car rack, take down the boats and set out in 
search of water to paddle on. 

From Lincoln, water isn't hard to find -- some 
launching spots are actually within its borders. Our first 
cautious expedition is circumnavigating Walden Pond, all 
one and three-quarters miles of its shoreline. We are still if 
not on familiar ground, on very familiar water. We 
encounter a couple of fishermen, a Park Service employee 
watering the new plantings on the banks, a family of 
mallards with six ducklings, a few swimmers and sunbathers 
on Red Cross beach, and we survey the main beach from a 
proper distance. Still, we've swum Walden's waters and 
hiked its shores for the last quarter century more or less. 
Nothing very new here. 

Though we have taken lessons on the Charles, 
scarcely fifteen minutes from home, this year we set out to 
explore the Sudbury, Assabet, and Concord rivers. We know 
these rivers mostly from glimpses of water flowing under 
bridges we cross on the way to downtown Concord, Lincoln- 
Sudbury High School, or Acton, never quite sure which of 
them we're passing over. In fact, their confluence is at Egg 
Rock within ten minutes of our house. All of them are less 
familiar territory offering fine flat-water kayaking for the 
likes of us elderly beginners. 

Early one morning we drive to Concord, past 
Monument Square and the Colonial Inn, onto Lowell Street. 
A few hundred yards beyond Concord Lumber we ease our 
car down a rough gravel drive to the Old Calf Pasture and 
boat launching area. The place is new to us, but, on a 


weekday morning, one car and a truck with boat trailer are © 


already parked there. Easing our boats into calm water, we 
head upstream on the Concord River. Within two minutes, 
as we approach the fork at Egg Rock we can see both car 
owners, one in a small aluminum boat with a light electric 
motor casting his fish line in the Sudbury River, the other in 
a red canoe doing the same at the mouth of the Assabet. 
Behind him the river looks narrow, overhung with oak and 
maple. We ask him its name and whether it is passable. 
"Oh, it goes on for miles...," he tells us. That's good enough 
for us: we head to the right, up the Assabet. 

As the sun rises warm on what promises to be the 
hottest day in May, the trees in full new leaves shade all but 
a bit of the middle of the stream. Even fallen snags are 
leafed out, offering havens to the small brown warblers that 
flit through waterside undergrowth. The scattering of 
houses along the bank thins and disappears. Black mud 
banks slice down to the opaque brown water, their last few 
feet bare of vegetation. Behind them the floor of the woods 
is the motley green of spring: bright with newly unfurled 
fern, glossy with may-apple, silvered with blueberry bushes. 
Here and there a hole excavated in the bank marks the 
lodging of some small animal. A whiff of rotting vegetation, 
lightly seasoned with waterfowl droppings hangs about the: 
stream. A blue heron flies over us heading downstream just 
under the crowns of the trees, using the river way as his 
private highway, while, in the lee of fallen tree-trunks, 
mallards monitored our passing. Then, from the left bank a 
small brown head with black-tipped ears makes for the 
opposite shore dragging a wake of ripples behind. It crosses 
in front of our bows and scrambles up the right bank, lithe 
and slim. Then it slips into the undergrowth, bearing 
something small and alive in its mouth -- a mink, moving its 
baby to a new shelter. 

Gradually, woods thin to reveal lawns, planted 
shrubbery and gardens, leading back to stately homes 
separated by ample grounds from one another, quite 
different from the modest houses at the beginning of our 
excursion. Most of these places, with canoes resting 
discreetly under a tree or bush at the water's edge, are 
carefully tended, but the stone steps leading down to the 
water from one or two are becoming rock gardens for weeds 
set on choking out the few last struggling cultivated flowers. 

Finally, just beyond a narrow bridge at Route 2 where, as 
drivers, we've noticed the prison to our left but not the water 
beneath us, we turn back downstream for the boat landing. 
We're home by mid-morning, a good beginning for 
beginning kayakers. 

The Sudbury River is less unfamiliar: we've 
paddled it downstream from the Southbridge boathouse in 
canoes, years ago. Again we set out from the quiet 
backwater just upstream of the Lowell Street bridge at the 
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wilderness we explore. After May's heavy rains we venture 
away from the main riverbed to paddle across the fields of 
Brigham Farm just south of 117. In other years, with the 
spring sun baking our backs, we've picked strawberries in 
the field directly adjacent to them; now we _ share 
Calf Pasture and head upstream past Egg Rock to the left 
this time. A plaque hidden in the undergrowth at the base of 
the rock explains that Indians made their summer camp on 
the high ground here where rivers join. Once past the 
maintenance area for the town's public works equipment, 
Concord Academy spreads its pleasant campus and gracious 
Victorian homes housing students and administration offices 
along the banks. Private homes of the same period, fronting 
on Main Street keep their broad back lawns with gazebos for 
their own eyes -- and those of riverine passers-by. Well-used 
canoes rest ready under bushes or on home-made racks near 
the shore. 

Beyond Southbridge Boat House, as we pass under 
the twin bridges of Route 62 and the railroad, the river 
widens and meanders through wetlands on its way to 
Fairhaven Bay. Here there are other boaters, some renters 
doing their uncertain best to steer a course straight down the 
middle of a wandering stream, others out for a morning 
paddle in their own craft on waters they know. We 
encounter one couple whose pug dogs are with them in the 
open cockpits of their kayaks, each dog wearing with casual 
aplomb its own life-raft yellow jacket. 

Herons stalk through a screen of marsh grass, 
spearing breakfast, reluctantly spreading great wings and 
trailing feet to move aloft around the next bend and resume 
fishing as we approach. Kingbirds claim the shrubs along 
the river's edge as their territory, while tree swallows pursue 
insects in the air over the water. Backwaters and bays 
harbor ducks and geese with their families. With our boats 
drawing only a few inches and operating under silent 
muscle-power we poke respectfully into their havens. It's 
duckling and gosling season. Under a stone bridge just 
downstream of the boathouse we share the right of way with 
a couple of adult geese shepherding, between them, sixteen 
goslings. 

Another morning finds us paddling upstream from 
the boat launch site on Route 117, just west of Farrer pond. 
This part of the Sudbury “appears to have been properly 
named Musketaquid, or Meadow River, by the Indians," 
Thoreau comments. "For the most part it creeps through 
broad meadows adorned with scattered oaks, where the 
cranberry is found in abundance... A row of sunken dwarf 
willows borders the stream on one or both sides, while at a 
greater distance the meadow is skirted with maples, alders, 
and other fluviatile trees... The sluggish artery of the 
Concord meadows steals thus unobserved through the town, 
without a murmur or a pulse-beat..."' Except possibly for the 
cranberries, he might as easily have been writing a century 
and a half later. 

Our usual land routes west along Routes 2, 117, or 
20, offer only the barest glimpses of the wide water 


passageways between marsh grass and half-drowned alder 
with mallards. 

We round out our spring explorations by setting off, 
as the Thoreau brothers did some eight score years ago, from 
Concord heading downstream toward Bedford. The once 
wild banks beyond the town in their day have now become 
prime real estate. Wherever the bank is firm enough to 
support them there are pleasant houses bordering the river, 
even one mansion rising behind vast manicured lawns and 
gardens with a guard taking the sun in front of his guard- 
house near the river. The "new" North Bridge under which 
the Thoreaus passed is now festooned with tourists watching 
us from above, while the current troupe of mallards come 
boldly out from the brushy shallows to see if we're good for a 
handout. 

Beyond North Bridge and the Minuteman National 
Park headquarters in the Buttrick mansion, the river skirts 
the edge of Great Meadows, one of our frequent walks. 
Approached from the land, the dike trail opens onto broad, 
shallow water-meadows offering a haven for migrating or 
nesting waterfowl and an arching sky from which at dusk 
flocks of geese, noisily discussing their evening plans, 
descend to feed along with black duck, teal, wood duck, 
widgeon, and, of course, mallard. 

Approaching from the water we pass beneath a 
cathedral of silver maples arching over the riverbed, 
columns of them leading back across the flooded banks 
opposite the wildlife refuge toward the farm meadows on 
higher, firmer ground. At spring flood season in our light 
and slender boats we can leave the river itself to nose 
carefully back among them. The tree corridor ends at a 
backwater, giving way beyond to a greater mix of conifers 
and hardwoods as the river widens. A huge mansion, visible 
from the Great Meadows trails and still a-building, spreads 
its terraces and balconies at the top of a cliff overlooking the 
river. In the woods at its feet nestles a modest red log cabin 
with its canoe on a rack just steps from the bank. 

As we proceed toward Bedford civilization 
gradually finds its way to the river. A half-hidden passage 
leads to a small pond that serves as boat harbor to two or 
three homes skirting it. Where the Thoreaus conversed with 
elderly fishermen, large homes or buildings now grace the 
banks. Reminiscent in architectural style of Gropius or a 
follower of Frank Lloyd Wright, they are set back for 
privacy, invisible from the roads that pass them but on 
display to us. 

In a region seamed by rivers this is but a sample of 
what awaits us in our yellow vessels. Rivers and water 
meadows at our back door, or at least at those of our 
neighbors, call to be explored, to open our eyes to the 
unknown side of known places. We have the key: paddles 
and two banana-colored boats. 

see map on page 23 
Copyright 1998 Susan Hoben 


1.Thoreau, H.D., A Week on the Concord and 
Mermmack Rivers, Parnassus, 1987, pp. 7-8. 
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Artisan Bread 


Now in Bakery 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
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Pepperell and Wayland 
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POETRY 


These I Must Love 


by BZ Garrison 


Chipped plates and cups, sink-stacked 
Ringed with egg; choking clouds of gremlin dust - 
Wet cellars that humidify the house: the limp crust 
Of baker’s bread, and the once-tasty tidbits 
Growing penicillin in the Frigidaire - 
Open the flue! The blue, bitter smoke of wood 
Pervades the parlor and paints the panes with soot: 
Our closets crammed full of outgrown clothes, 
Dreaming with moths that darkly eat their fill unsprayed. 
Then the cool unhampered look of sheets that soon 
Must need to be changed - the rough male kiss 
On unshaved Sabbaths; gritty floors, hair of the dog 
Shining on the furniture - and hop water, bless it, 
Gone before the bath is o’er: furs to touch, not own- 
That smell of good old clothes that even Morgan turneth 
down: 
The ex-urban look of unraked leaves, mulching 
Grass, or what passes for it - that wild country look. 


Oh, never doubt that sometime I shall wake 
And find a remedy for this, but for the nonce 


I am not praised: "it’s life, I say "I love it!" 


(With apologies to Rupert Brooke and his poem "The 
Great Lover") 


copyright 1998 BZ Garrison 
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Care less Love 


by Colley Jagger 
New Year’s 1952 


Oh, once my tennis form was fine 
Once my backhand was divine 
I used to drive it hard and deep 
And yet I only met defeat 


My dink shot never used to fail 

My overhead made brave men quail 
I chopped, I sliced, I played heads up 
And yet, I never won a cup 


Bu now I’ve found the simple key 
Now victory follows victory 
T’ll tell you all how you can be 
A tennis champion like me 
Lob, oh lob, oh careless lob 
lob, oh lob, oh careless lob 
Oh, look what lobs have done for me 


Now my form has gone to hell 
But I don’t have to play so well 
My secret weapon does the job 
My lob, my lovely careless lob 


Now, I’m seeded number one 
My foes are scattered and undone 
My friends are stunned, my rivals numb 
Oh Look what lobs have done for me 


Lob, oh lob, oh careless lob, etc. 


copyright 1952 Colly Jagger (8) 


by BZ Garrison 


I 


In Lincoln there’s a group 
An enterprising troupe 
Nomadic in its basic strain 
That likes to hop the nearest plane 
To banish local aches and pains 
And summer tans recoup 


II 


They leave behind the droops 
The wretched nincompoops 
Who never seem to get away 
Who'll be here till their dying day 
And round the treadmill plod away 
And never fly their coops 


Ill 


But when they all regroup 
and gather for the scoop 
You've got to have the listening ear 
A friend to say "Hooray, you’re hear!" 
And pass a glass of foaming beer 
Before your spirits droop. 


IV 


Who’ll laugh at all their jokes 
Review their golfing strokes 
Who'll "ooh" and "aah" at all their slides 
Recalling fascinating rides 
And greet them home with love besides 
Unless it is us blokes! 


copyright 1998 BZ Garrison 


TO WRITE A POEM 
by BZ Garrison 


To write a poem 
You must stand in the brown earth 
your feet must feel a thousand creatures 
Your skin must bristle with scurryings 
Your ear must hear thunderous peeps 
your fingers must search for seeds 
Your eyes must burn with black light 
Your heart must boom 
You must dissolve 
in love. 


copyright 1998 BZ Garrison 
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IS DELIGHTED TO PRESENT AN INFORMAL SHOWING 
OF THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF 


BARBARA DUNN 


NOVEMBER 17 
THROUGH DECEMBER 


AT THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
145 LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN 


781-259-4143 
Open Tues. - Sat. 9 - 5:30, Wed. & Fri. ‘till 7:30 


Classte Bamtmg & Contracting —— COMING SOON 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. a FROM 


We can take care of any type THE COTTAGE 
of Home Repair!! i 
PRESS 
# Interior/Exterior Painting 


= Replacement Windows 


# Pressure Washing Place of Vision and Dreams 
# New Gutters 


* Roofing 


# Plastering 
# Sun Decks A life-affirming book that portrays the full range 


rc of woman’s vision and dreams, transformed into 
arpentry universal poems that will touch the lives of 
everyone who reads them. A Limited Edition, 

Snowplowing, too Private Printing. 


Selected Poems 
by Mary Helen Terrell 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable Available at The Old Town Hall Exchange or 


I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction from the author. 


The Cottage Press, RO. Box 6135 
Lincoln Center, Massachusetts 01773 


259-8717 (781) 259-8771 
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The Library Bookie 


Drop in for Shoppin’ 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Here in town we have a lot of 
holiday shopping options: local stores, the 
Old Town Hall Exchange (a throwback to 
the general store of yesteryear), the post 
office (selling not only stamp collection 
paraphernalia but jewelry and ties). And the 
Lincoln Public Library. 

Yes, folks, here at 3 Bedford Road, 
on the comer of Library Lane, we have an 
emporium selling items in various price 
ranges, and all of them benefit one good 
cause or another. Parking is free, there is no 
shipping charge, and you might even know 
the people responsible for creating the item. 
It’s almost like making your gifts again. 

Our major benefactors are the 
Friends of the Lincoln Library (FOLL). This 
august group raises funds for museum 
passes, programming, and many other 
purposes here at the library, and one source 
of that money is the sale of “stuff”. 

FOLL has been selling sturdy fabric 
canvas tote bags for several years. Now 
available in a selection of classic color 
combinations (how about red, white and 
blue?), these bags are strong enough to 
handle an armload of books and CDs. 
Reasoning that adults shouldn’t have all the 
fun, the FOLL’s hottest new bag, with a 
juvenile design, is perfect for picture books 
or a pile of paperback mysteries from the 
children’s room. For the bikers and hikers 
on your gift list, we offer FOLL fanny 
packs—roomy enough for a bag of gorp, 
keys, wallet, maps and trail guide. 

A librarian in Stow designed a 
pewter snowflake ornament as a fund-raiser. 
Mounted attractively on a card, these 
keepsake ornaments make perfect teacher 
gifts, stocking stuffers, package decorations 
or “little somethings” for Aunt Hazel (who 
might tie it to a window shade cord). 

Other long-term but still popular gift 
items available right here include the post 
cards and note cards (with envelopes) with 
Sheila Williams’ charming drawing of the 
Lincoln Public Library itself. 


Although most folks come here to 
borrow and return books, we actually also 
have a selection of titles for sale. Naturally, 
they have local interest. From the Lincoln 
Historical Society we offer John MacLean’s 
A Rich Harvest (the Bible of Lincoln 
history); Ruth Ragan’s Voiceprints of 
Lincoln; Paul Brooks’ View from Lincoln 
Hill; Sumner Smith’s The Smiths of Sandy 
Pond; John Hersey’s Heroes of the Battle 
Road; Margaret Martin’s latest The 
Chambers-Russell-Codman House and 
Family in Lincoln, Massachusetts; Margaret 
Martin and John MacLean’s Lincoln 
Libraries (our history); the pamphlet John 
Pierce: His House; and the photographic 
essay Five Roads (with text by Jane 
Langton). As if that handsome selection 
weren t enough, we have copies of the local 
League of Women Voters’ Lincoln 
Massachusetts, A Guide to the Community, 
with Peter Sugar’s delightful drawings. 
Last, but certainly not least, we have been 
selling copies of the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust’s A Guide to 
Conservation Land in Lincoln (fits perfectly 
in that fanny pack). 

Those who plan ahead have been 
buying works of art all year long from the 
artists displaying in our gallery: baskets, 
jewelry, prints, photographs, paintings, 
sculpture, and a lot more. (Our November 
offering is Ellen Milan’s collection of 
brilliant paintings on silk as well as 
drawings, prints, pastels and monotypes. 
Coming in December: library trustee Joe 
Sussman’s photographs.) 

If none of this fits that difficult 
person on your list, don’t forget the monthly 
booksales at Bemis Hall (second Saturday, 
9-12, except January). Or you could donate 
a book to the library in honor of a neighbor 
or friend. 

With all this to choose from, why 
battle the crowds at the mall? Sing along 
with me (to the tune of that old clothing store 
jingo): 

“We’re doing our Christmas shopping 
At LPL this year...” ©) 
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FoR THE WIDEST SELECTION OF 
PENDLETON PRODUCTS 


MENSWEAR 
WOMENSWEAR 

SPECIAL SIZES 

FINE WOOLEN BLANKETS 


.. and the Personal Service you Deserve. 


CONCORD PENDLETON SHOP 
1641 SupBuRY Rp. Concorpb, MA. 
(978) 318-0909 
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Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 


of your body through movement, Ls 
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Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvies__ "ees 


M.-F 7:30-5:00 
SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 
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New at the COA 


Karen Santucci, 
Executive Director 


By Beverly Eckhardt 


The Director’s spot at the Lincoln 
Council on Aging is a choice position 
among professionals working with older 
persons, so when word of Elaine 
Bloom’s pending retirement got out late 
this Spring, nearly 60 prospective 
applicants readied their resumes to apply. 
The fact that Karen Santucci was chosen 
from such a pool testifies to her winning 
combination of solid experience and a 
warm way with people. She 
acknowledges that Elaine is a hard act to 
follow, but she had the privilege of 
working with her one week during 
August, and now after two months on 
the job, with plenty of help from 
Assistant Director Liz King, the C.O.A. 
Board, and the Friends of the C.0.A., 
things are beginning to fall into place. 

Karen was born in the Bronx, got a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in English from 
Mercy College in Dobbs Ferry, was 
married a week after she graduated, and 
promptly moved to Massachusetts. She 
then enrolled at Simmons College where 
she obtained a Master’s in library 
science. With her new degree she 
became children’s librarian at the 
Framingham Public Library, a position 
she held for 4 years. She then took some 
time off to raise two sons, Brian now 25, 


and David, 22. (Karen now lives in 
Bedford with her husband Dennis. Brian 
and David stayed in Atlanta after 
attending Emory University. Brian works 
for Prudential and David is employed by 
CNN.) 

When her children reached school 
age, Karen started work at Minuteman 
Home Care in the _ Elders-at-Risk 
program, which served persons whose 
incapacities led to self-neglect. Her 
experience in crisis intervention under 
supervision by a licensed social worker 
allowed her to take the licensing exam in 
social work, even though her degrees 
were in other fields. Following receipt of 
her license, she returned to college to 
work on a Master’s degree in divinity 
with a focus on pastoral counseling at 
Boston University. After completing 
two-thirds of the program , she began 
work at St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Sudbury as a lay minister providing 
pastoral counseling to older members of 
the parish. In addition to this half-time 
position, she was Director of Social 
Services at Charlesgate Manor in 
Watertown. 

From Charlesgate Karen moved to 
become the full-time Director or Social 
Services at Suburban Manor Nursing and 
Rehabilitation Home in Acton. She says 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


1 HOUR 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


OUICK 10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
A KODAK IMAGE CENTER Call Store For Details 


1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 

One Hour APS Film Developing 

Quality Photo Processing 

Portrait Studio 

Photo Restoration Done On-Site 

Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 
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depressed by wor in; | 
ends of their lives. She accepted them at 
the stage they were. in and tried to do the 


best she could for them. After two years 


at Suburban Manor, Karen joined the 


staff of the Lexington Council on Aging 
as Outreach Social Worker, a position — 


she held for 6 years. For 6 months of that 
time, she served as Acting Director of 


the C.0.A, following Linda Vine’s 


resignation. ‘She did not apply for the 


_ permanent position because she felt it 


was largely an administrative post 


serving a large constituency that did not 


afford much direct contact with clients. 


Karen says her initial experience in 
Lincoln has been “fantastic.” The Board 
of the C.0.A. 

relieving her of many pressures, and they 
and the Board of the Friends have been 


is very “hands on,” 


wonderfully friendly and supportive. She 


_ says that her fore-knowledge of Lincoln 
_ from residents at Suburban Manor and 
from work with town board members 
during development of the Adult Day 
_ Care Center at Minuteman Tech had led 
es her to know that people here are special. 


‘The respect is mutual. One C.O.A. 


_ Board member says that Karen has 
demonstrated a broad capability an all 22 
z ere of her job - not just in working 

with: a variety of people, but also in such _ 

areas as budgeting - and when she does _ 


not. have an answer, she is frank to say 


she will do some research to come up 


with one. 


- Karen says her_ immediate goals. are | 
oa what services are needed, using — 
Cae result of the needs survey prepared — 


and distributed by Elaine Bloom before 


ge “never * 
: with people at the . 


she retired. That | survey emphasized the é : 
_ conviction of Lincoln’s older population — 


that ‘personal independence is of most 


ne to oer ‘They want t to dive i in- 
: 3 7 fe ae > > ies 


¥ Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 


‘ s : Lincoln, and if not in their own single 
homes, in an appropriate town-based 
assisted living arrangement. The C.O.A. 


Board and Karen are now looking into 


four major needs: (1) expanded 
transportation services, (2) housing 
alternatives, (3) improved 


communications, including publication of 
a list of services and providers, and (4) 
maintenance of physical fitness. Karen 


~ also recognizes that many elders find real 


estate taxes burdensome, an additional 
topic to be addressed. 


At this time, Karen says her first 
priority is to get to know people. She is 
grateful to have Liz King at her side, 
because “Liz knows everybody!” She 


_ hopes anyone in town who has an idea to 


improve services will call her. ra 


OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Natural and Organic Foods 

Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 


7 Homeopathic Remedies 


Natural Health and Beauty Aids 


< Foods for Special Diets 


Organic Wines 
Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 


eh 
lp 


International Cuisines 
Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 


CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


& The Cotton Collection 
HEALTH FOODS « GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES * ORGANIC WINES 
NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING ¢ FOOTWEAR e¢ FUTONS 


89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 


~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 
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BankBoston. 


New name. New strengths. | Postal Patron 


Firmly based in New England. Reaching out to a new world. Lincoln, MA 
BankBoston. 450 branches, 1500 ATMs, offices in 25 countnes 01773 
around the world. The strength of a global financial leader is 
now as easy to access as the ATM on the comer. 


1-800-2-BOSTON 


Member FDIC 
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A Full-Service Printer 


Canon CLC 700 Color Copier with Cyclone nip 
(direct color output from Mac & PC files) 

Full Prepress Capabilities 

1-4 Color Printing 

Color & High Speed Photocopying 

Full Bindery Services 

RUSH Services Available 

Fast Quoting by Fax, Phone or E-Mail 

FREE Pick-up ¢ On-time Delivery 

Quick Turnaround 

Volume Discounts 

Special Billing Options 

Free Storage of Your Printed Materials 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Availabie 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 
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3 7 Board and Karen are now looking into 
four major needs: (1) expanded 
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‘s alternatives, (3) improved 
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maintenance of physical fitness. Karen 
also recognizes that many elders find real 
estate taxes burdensome, an additional 

_ topic to be addressed. 


At this time, Karen says her first 
priority is to get to know people. She is 
grateful to have Liz King at her side, 
because “Liz knows everybody!” She 
hopes anyone in town who has an idea to 

_ improve services will call her. @ 


OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Natural and Organic Foods 

Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 

Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 

Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids 

Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 

Cookbooks on Natural Foods and : oy. 

International Cuisines ED 
BINNS 


Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 


7 a 
Sez 


| CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


& The Cotton Collection 


_ HEALTH FOODS e GOURMET FOODS 


SN ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES ¢ ORGANIC WINES 


_ NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING ¢ FOOTWEAR « FUTONS 


89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 


Open Me days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
; ~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 
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BankBoston. 


New name. New strengths. Postal Patron 


Firmly based in New England. Reaching out to a new world. Lincoin, MA 
BankBoston. 450 branches, 1500 ATMs, offices in 25 countries 01773 
around the world. The strength of a global! financial leader is 
now as easy to access as the ATM on the comer. 


1-800-2-BOSTON 


Member FDIC 


Printed By: 


W/ ALTHAM BupDGET 
PRINTING 


CENTER, INC. 


A Full-Service Printer 


Canon CLC 700 Color Copier with Cyclone rip 
(direct color output from Mac & PC files) 

Full Prepress Capabilities 

1-4 Color Printing 

Color & High Speed Photocopying 

Full Bindery Services 

RUSH Services Available 

Fast Quoting by Fax, Phone or E-Mail 

FREE Pick-up & On-time Delivery 

Quick Turnaround 

Volume Discounts 

Special Billing Options 

Free Storage of Your Printed Materials 

Inventory Control - prompt notification of 

low levels 


1275 Main Street * Waltham, MA 02451-1700 

Tel: 781-891-1945 © Toll Free 800-698-1945 

Fax: 781-647-4473 * E-Mail: wbp @tiac.net 
http://www.mmcom.com/wbp 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 
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